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PREFACE. 


The literary excellence and the interest and scope 
of the Gazetteer, compiled and written by Sir Edward 
Maclagan, imposed on the present editor the obvious 
duty of leaving as much as possible of it untouched. 
•The present edition is, therefore, mainly a reproduc- 
tion of Sir Edward Maclagan’s work with such addi- 
tions and changes as were necessary to bring it up to 
date. 

The compiler acknowledges his obligation to all 
who have assisted in the compilation; and in parti- 
cular he thanlcs Mr, H. Fyson, I.C.S., Deputy Com- 
missioner, Multan; Mr. H. Calvert. C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Punjab; R. S. Pt.' 
Nand Lai, late Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
Multan; L. Ram Nath Keshap, of the Forest Depart- 
ment; R. B. Prabh Dyal of Multan; Radha Krishna 
Seth, M,A., of Multan; and Dost Mohammad, Kanun- 
go, Multan. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCEIPTIVE. 

SECTIOJf A. — Physical Aspects. 

* 

Tlie original form of the name of the district is diffi- 
cult to discover. Hiuen Tsang, who was in the city in 
741 A. D., calls it ‘ Mu-lo-san-pu-lu which is said to he 
a transliteration of ‘ Mulasthanapura ’. Alhiruni. writing 
in the beginning of the 11th century, quotes a Kashmirian 
author, who calls the town, apparently, Mula-tana ; and 
Munshi Hukm Ohand, in his vernacular historjy says that 
an early name of the town was Mula-trang or Mulataran. 

In present conventional Sanskrit usage both Mula-trana and 
Mulaisthana seem to be used. 

The Multan District lies between north latitude 29° 22 ' 
and 30° 45', and east longitude 71° 4' and 72° 55'. It is^tion?**'* 
bounded on the east, noith and west by the districts of 
Montgomery, Jhang and Muzaffargarh, respectively, and on 
the south by the State of Bahawalpur. Eoughly speak- 
ing, the Sutlej separates it from Bahawalpur, and the 
Chenab from Muzaffargarh, but in the case of Jhang and 
Montgomery the boundarj’ is an artificial one. To the west, 
the deep stream of the Chenab formed an ever-varying bound- 
ary until the year 1893, when it was laid down that specified 
villages should always remain portions of the Multan and 
Muzaffargarh Districts, respectively, whether they were on 
the right or the left bank of the river. The district as now- 
constituted forms a rough triangle having as its basis the 
Montgoineiv line, and its apex the point of junction of the 
Chenab and Sutlej. The length of the base is about 60 
miles; that of the Chenab line 100 miles as the crow flies 
and that of the Sutlej some 20 or 30 miles longer. The total 
area of the district is 5,719 square miles. Physically, the 
three natural divisions of the district are the riverain oi 
Hithdr, the high barren areas or Rd^ra, and the lands intei- 
mediate between these known as the Utdr. The distinctive 
features of the riverain are the high water level and the in- 
fluence. direct or indirect, of river floods. The outstanding 
feature of the Rdiea is the low water level. If we except 
these characteristics, the distinctions between the three di- 
visions depend on the presence or absence of canal w^er. 
Differences of soil are negligible, and the varying surface 
level will cease to he of primary importance when the 
dation system of canal disappears. Were the facilities tor 
irrigation equal in all parts of the tract, the uniformity of 
physical conditions would he remarkable for such a large 
area. 
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CHAPTER I, A. 

Physical aspects. 

Boondaiies, aieae 
BAd general configu- 
ration. 


(c) Xha riyera. 


ILe Bart 


{ i.'Ui'rjAB (j-AZKTTfclKE, 

Chap. I. — DESCRiPiivi.. 

The typically I'iveruiu area is relatuviy oiuali. Uii the 
Ravi, direct inundatious are rare aud the value of zaiuiudari 
cuts from the river has declined. On the Sutlej, there are 
lew creeks ansi the csiiitiguration of the country restricts the 
inliuence of hoods, except in years when the rtver is unusu- 
ally high. The Gheuah carries large* hoods than either of 
the above jdver.s and, owing to the pre.-.ence of natural creeks 
and artificial clianneis, their influence extends over a large 
area, especially in tht; Shujabad tahsil where parts of the 
country .some miles away from the main stream are flooded 
in years of heavy rainfall. The eifeet of these inundations 
is generally beneficial, but to the north of the Shujabad tahsil 
and along the greater part of the riveiain boundary of the 
Multan tahsil, bunds are necessary to protect the adjacent 
canal-irrigated lands from excessive damage. Cultivation in 
the riverain depends on the nature of the floods and varies 
from year to year and in the same year luin village to vil- 
lage. For villages with a low hank near the river, a light 
flot.d sec'.o!) is most beneficial, but other estate.^ prefer heavy 
inundations of short duration, so that a little kharif may 
be harvested and a barge area sown for the r.iiii. The de- 
posits et the three rivers possess very d’ttVrent qualities. 
The ” golden sill- of the Ravi is the best of all; that of 
the Sutlej often Joes u.s much harm as good. -Ahile that of 
the Cheiuib i.s generally of benefit, though markedly in- 
ferior to that of the Ravi. 

The portion of the Rawa out.side the limu^ of canal irri- 
gation cou.sist.s of (ie.-olate stretches of waste biokeu here and 
there by a well or a cluster of wells. Batdnt cultivation is 
rare except iii paii-. of the Mailsi Rdwn and the cropping i.s 
generally confined to a little fodder in the kharif and a few 
acres of Vvdieat and turnips in the rabi. Tenants are difficult 
to obtain and the well areas are mostly cultivated by owners 
who attach more importance to their cattle than their crops. 

The whole (if the tract is an alluvial plain sloping gently 
fiom the noidh-cast to the south-west, with a .dight slope also 
from the north-west to the south-east. It is oil of compara- 
tively, and much of it of very, recent fomiation. The past 
physical history of the di.strird is in fact the history of the 
livens, which have made up the formation: and an exceed- 
ingly difficult history it is to unravel.* 

The Ravi would seem to have had three diiferent courses 
within liistorical time.s. The earliest was in a straight line 
fiom Tulaiiiha, that is. from shortly below the point of its 


* Some attempts Lave been made in CunniiighBm’.s Ancient Geo- 
gmfthy of India, pp. 221-2, in Major Raverty’s article on ‘ The Mihran 
of Sind ami its Tributaries’ tj. A. S. R., 1893. vol. Ivi.). and in 
Sargcon-bLijor OidL...a'.i .jiiuie on tlie ‘Lost Ruer ol the Indian 
De?ert ’ in tbo Calc'atia Ttevieit, July 1874. 
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Multan Disteict.J 

Chap. I.— Desckiptive. 

eulering tlie district, to the city of ilultan. Ihis rouiC is CHAPTER I, A> 

indicated by a slight difierence in the level of the land along _ •» 

a certain parr of the tract of country Ij ing immediately south mp* * ®*** 

of Tulamba and by some marked depressions in the country 
round Eashida and Tatipur. The next course adopted by the 
stream entailed the abandonment of its bed south of Tulamba 
for the extraordinai-y reach known as the Sidhnai (i-e., the 
straight river j, which is a perfectly straight cutting some 
ten or twelve miles in length from a little west of Tulamba 
to a little east of Sarai Siddhu. The origin of this wonder- 
ful reach is wrapt in mystery. The Hindus, who have a 
temple to Sita at KacHIamba at the head of the reach, and two 
to Earn Chandar and Jnchman at Edm Chauntra and Lachman 
Chaiintra at tire tail, tell the story that Eama and Lachman 
were bathing here, and having no one to watch their clothes, 
commanded the river to run straight on, which it did. Other 
variations of the legend explain that Sita was bathing at 
Kachlamba, and tliat the river straightened out to enable 
the brothers to see her from Earn Chauntra; or that some 
beautiful goddess (name unknown), who was bathing in the 
river, was pursued by the Eiver-god, who, as she hid behind 
successive coineis, straightened them out to obtain a view 
of her. The Muhammadans also have their own stories to 
tell. Some say that the Sidhnai reach was excavated by a 
Muhammadan king, wh<rse name is no longer reurembered. 

Others tell how. when Dara Shikoh was being pursued by 
AurangKeb. one of his followers, to whom he entrusted his 
crown, threw it into the Eavi to prevent its falling into the 
hands of Iris pursuers, and how Aurangzeb, in order to re- 
cover the crown, diverted the Eavi by the Sidhnai reach 
into the Chenah. From sober history we obtain as little aid 
as from these versatile fictions, for in no historical or geo- 
graphical work does any clear indication appear to be given, 
either of the origin of this reach or of the date of its forma- 
tion. Against the theory that the reach was artificially 
Tnade. are the width of the bed and the absence of all traces 
of excavation : on the other hand, it is equally difiicult to 
imagine the river cutting for itself a perfectly straight chan- 
nel throiigh the highest and hardest land in the neighhonr- 
hnod. From whatever origin it has sprung, the reach as 
if now stands, presents in flood time a most imposing and 
beautiful spectacle, probably not to be surpassed on any of 
the rivers of the Puniab plains; either side being overhung 
witli n rich growth of graceful trees, among which the date- 
palm is the most plentiful and prominent.* From the lower 


* 'Mason, who travelled along the reach about the ye.ar 1S27. says; 
‘ The margins of the stream are fringed with groves of date^rees in 
which numerous wells are found, shaded by pipah. The opposite bank 
being embellished in like manner, the scenery up and down the river 

is fine and attractive.’ (Travels i. 401). 

b2 
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[Punjab Gazetxijeb, 
Chap- I. — Desckipxive. 

CHAPTER I A. end 01 this linking iea.oh ihe rivei used in ioinier times to 

p. . bend its oouise soutiiwajds, joining the older bed about 

Rashida, and passing on like the older river, to the neigh- 

Ihe Bat! bourhood of Multan. This course of the river lay almost 

through the <-entre oi the area now irrigated by the Sidhnai 
canal; and in many of the Sidhnai villages the depressions 
which it has left are still spoken of as ' ravis From the 
banks of the liver as it so lan were taken oii a large number 
of canals and water-courses, the lemaius ot which i^known 
as dran), are still prominent in the neighbourhood of Makh- 
dum Rashid, Radiitpur Ran and other Sidhnai villages, but 
are slowly disappearing before the mattock of the cultivator. 
The presence ot the Ravi at Multan is attested as early as 
A.D. 712, when the city was taken hy Muhammad Bin 
Kasim ; and though tradition states that when the (xardezis 
settled in Multan at the eud ot the 11th century the river 
had left the city, we find that in Tamerlane’s time the Ravi 
joined the Clienab lielow Multan. In 1502 A.D. we hear of 
the Ravi being adopted as the boundary between the Lodi 
and Tiangah dominions, and ot its being then only 2(1 miles 
from Shorkot* ; a fact which would seem to indicate the 
existence ot the Sidhnai reach, and possibly also the junc- 
tion of the Ravi witli the Chenab (as at present) shortly 
below the reach. The statement of Abul Pazal,!" that the 
Ravi and Chenab at the end of the sixteenth century joined 
at Zafarpur (a place no longer identifiable), 27 l-os from the 
confluence of the Chenab and Jhelum, and 60 If os from that 
of the Chenab and Indus, ha- been held to show rhat the 
Ravi and Chenab then joined in imich the same neighbour- 
hood as at present : and this is not inconsistent with the other 
indications of the Ain, so far as these can he followed. In 
the days of Aurangzeb, however, there is no doubt that the 
Ravi again ran past Multan : for we hear of the Emperor s 
camp being pitched in A.D. 1658 at Multan within 3 miles 
of the place where the Chenab and Ravi met+ ; and the reve- 
nue village or mahal of Multan was divided in this same 
period into portions called ‘ farafs,’ of which one, on the 
«outh-ea=t of the city, retains the name of Taraf Ravi to 
thi= day. And writing as late as the end of the IRth century, 
the geographer Bernoulli § (depending, it is true, on sources 
of information which may have been somewhat out of date) 

' remarks fhnt the right hank of the Ravi was 2 or 3 miles 
from Mxiltan. and that a branch of that liver, known as the 
Monan, ran within a mile of the eity. Even in eompara- 
B'-elv recent rears previous to the inteirention of the Sidh- 


•Ferishta ivi 393-6. Tab. Akb. Ell. v. 469. 
tAin ii. 326 (Jarrett’s Translation). 

t Alaingirnama, pp. 200 , teq. 

§De8C. Ind. i. 116. 
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nai cultivation, it wao not unusual in llood time for a spill CHAPTER I» A. 
to pass from tlie Ravi down the old bed as far as the suburbs 
of the city; but as to the date on which the river finally ^ 
diverted its course, .'.o as to join with the Chenab, as now, The Kari. 
in the neighbourhood of Chauki Muhan,* it is impossible 
to make any statement. Indeed, it is very likely that the 
course of this river has undergone several marked altera- 
tions in either direction during historical times, and it is 
impossible to be sure without definite information as to the 
position which it occupied at any particular date. 

The volume of water in the Ravi during the winter 
months has much decreased owing to the supplies taken off 
by the Bari Doab canals, and for the greater part of the 
cold weather its bed in this district is absolutely dry. When 
there is water in the river the whole of this is rendered avail- 
able for irrigation by the dum at the head of the Sidhnai 
canal ; and the irrigation, owing to the rich quality of the 
silt in suspension, is of an excellent character. The river 
above the Sidhnai reach has of late years been straighten- 
ing itself out, and has thus deprived many villages of the 
inundations on which they used to depend ; while, at the 
same time, it has shown a marked tendency to scour its bed 
and thus reduce the surface level of the water. Although, 
therefore, in many ways the nio.st interesting of the rivers 
of the district, the Ravi is also the most uncertain and the 
most disappointing. 

The Chenab, t on the other hand (or rather the united The Chenib. 
Jhelum and Chenab) i', where it flows through this district, 
an imposing river, never dry, and never even fordable ex- 
cept in remarkably dry winters. It is not unlikely that the 
Chenab originally flowed in a coiu>e some miles to the east 
of its present bed, passing, in fact, the same route as that 
above described as bavins’ at one time {viz., after being aban- 
doned by the Chenab) occupied by the Ravi between Sarai 
Siddhu and Rashida. While the Chenab was in this bed, 
both Shorkot and Multan lay to the west of the river; and 
it is held by some authorities^ that Multan lay to the ■west 
of the Chenab as late as A.D. 1245, when the country was 
attacked hy the Moglial Manguta. The river, however, 
flowed to the west of the city (as it now does) in the day.s 
of Alhiruni, that is to .say, in the 11th century, and it was 
also to the west of the city at the time of Tamerlane’s inva- 
sion and at the time of the writing of the Ain-i-Akbari ; 
and it is probable that Multan has Iain east of the Chenab 
for at least five centuries, if not longer. As it now runs, the 
river has no very marked high bank, and the difference he- 

•This village derives its name from the fact of its being at the 

mouth of the Ravi. 

■tTiOcally pronoiince'l Chanha. 

ISee R-averty (J. S. B,, 1S9’2, pp. 157, 159 and ler)). 
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tween tke average level in. January and tlie level of the highesl 
floods is stated to be 13 feet. The damage which used to be 
done in years of excessive flood, such as 1893 and 1894, was 
very serious, the inundation at one time threatening even 
the safety of Multan itself; but steps have since been taken 
by a series of embankments, extending from Kbatti-Chor 
in the Kabirwala tahsil to Dhundhun south of Shujabad, 
to protect the country from the possibility of such inunda- 
tions in future. The Chenab water, though less fertilizing 
than that of the Ravi, is more so than that of the Sutlej; 
and the people in the south-west of the district, whose lands 
receive water from both rivers, mark the difference by calling 
the Sutlej nar or male, and the Chenab mdda or female. The 
stream is navigable throughout by country boats, and 
steamers used to ply upon it as far as Bandarghat until the 
breaking up of the flotilla .some 4-5 years ago. 

The Bias, which is known locally a> the ^'iyah, flowed, 
until comparatively recent times, in a bed, still very well 
marked, through the centre of the district from the neigh- 
bourhood of Pakhi Mian on the east to that of Theh Kalan 
on the west. Although thi> bed is very small and narrow, 
the basin <fl the river in flood was fairly large, if we may 
judge from the remains of the right high bank, which are 
well marked along a great part of the course of tlie stream, 
running parallel to the old chaimel at a distance of several 
miles. On the left or southern side the old Bias has no 
high bank. The Bias was running in its old bed at the time 
of Tamerlane’s invasion, and the country which it watered 
is described as full of ■'Upplies and prosperous towns. The 
river was aPo in its old bed in the days of the Ain-i-Akbari, 
and the pargana of Khai, wliich depended on this river for 
its prosperity, is described by popular rumour as a tract 
which yielded the traditional ‘ nine lakhs ’ of revenue. 
There are still remains of several canal cuts taking out 
from the Bias, both in the neighbourhood of Khai (near 
Mitru) aud ePewhere ; and these old canal cuts are still known 
to the people by their original name.s (Shekhwah, Lodanwah, 
Kaliiwah. Gauharwah, etc.'), though they have been out of 
use for many years. There is a storj" that the Bias deserted 
its original couise because certain boatmen refused to carry 
a fahir across the stream, thereby entailing the curse of the 
fakir on everything concerned with the contietemps. As 
to the date at which the river left its bed to join, as it now 
does, with the 8utlej near Hari ka Pattan in the Lahore 
District, local accounts are verv- vague. People generally 
say that the event occui-red some 225 years ago. and there 
are said to be some historical evidences of this. On the 
other hand, the stream is .shown as flowing in its present 
course in Rennell’s map of Hindustan, dated 1788, and there 
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was a veiy old man living in 1889 who is said to have le- CHAPTER I, A. 
memheied the drying up of the stream in his youth.* * * § The 
ordinarily accepted date for the change appears to be A.D. 

1790 or 179(i,t but it is possible that the process of c hange The Bifa 
was only gradual. 

The remaining river of the district is the Sutlej. The The Sutlej, 
river is sometimes spoken of, especially in the upper part of 
its course, as the Nfli, but the ordinary name for it is the 
Ghara ; Satlaj or Sattluj being the ‘ sirkdri ndm ’ employed 
in talking to officials only. This river, like the rest, has 
changed its course within historical times, but our informa- 
tion regarding its vagaries is somewhat uncertain. It is 
believed by somej that the Sutlej originally joined with a 
river known as the Hakra, but now lost, which used to flow 
through the Bahawalpur State at a distance, of some 40 miles 
south of the present channel of the Sutlej. Abul Fazl’s des- 
cription of the Sutlej and Bias is not very intelligible, § but 
from the account given bj- him of the Suba of Multan, it is 
clear that the Sutlej in the time of Akbar ran in a bed not 
materially different from that which it now occupies. The 
river bed is narrower and more sharply defined than that of 
the Chenab, and the depth of water during the cold weather 
seldom exceeds 12 feet, rising in flood to LS feet. The river 
is in several places fordable in dry winters; and the difierence 
between the ave ccge level in January and tlie level of the 
highest floods is only 9 feet, as compared with 13 feet on 
the Chenab. The nc rthern bank of the river is, moreover, 
far better defined than that of the Chenab. and in ordinary 
year? presents a sufficient hairier to the floculing beyond it. 

Near the confluence of the two livers the irteivening land 
is regularly flooded during the summer, but the floods come 
almost entirely from the Chenab, the Sutlej, as a rule, only 
inundating the area below the high bank. As compared 
with the Chenab. the Sutlej is very capricious in its inun- 
dations. an^ the area flooded varies very much from year 
to year. The stream is navigable throughout by country 
boats, and in the days of steam navigation steamers occa- 
sionally went up as far as Terozepore. 

The soil of the district is of an alluvial rharacter, and (d) Geology, BoUoy 
sand is everywhere met at a short distance below the surface, and Tanna. 

The geology of the district has, however, been subjected to 


* ffee Ravertv (J. A. S. B.. 183-3. p 1791; ,s'< also dalcufta Review, 
1876, p. 3.37 

f See Dr. Oldham in CdTmffa RerieT-, Jnly ]87l, pr:’ Ocnr.i.n:?- 
ham’s Anrient Geography, p. 222. 

I See Dr. Oldham’s article referred to. This view is strongly 
opposed in another article hv ‘ Nearchus ’ jn CaJrutta Rri'ieir. 187.5, 
p. 323. seq. 

§ See Ain IJarrett), ii. 326. 
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CHAPTER I. A. iiitif detailed enquiry; and readers are referred to tlie 

Pbytical upecti. geology of the Punjab as a whole, which was 

prepared by Mr. Medlicott, late Superintendent of the Geo- 
W Gwlogy, Botaajr logical Survey of India, and which has been published in 
** extenso in the provincial volume of the Gazetteer series, and 

also as a separate pamphlet. 

Tree*. The principal trees of the district are the Jand (Prosopis 

spicii/era), Karril {Capparis aphylla) ^ Farash (Tamarix articii- 
lata), Van {Salva/lom oleaides), Kikar {Acacia arbica), 
Sishiim (Dalbergia s>.i!soo), Ber {Zizyphus jujuha). Tut (^Morus 
alba). Sirin (Albizziu Lehhek), Bohar {Ficus indica), Pipai 
{Ficus ■rehgiosa),^hvi}]i {Pbanix dactyTifeia) , Bhan (Pop-ulus 
eupbratica), Anib (Mangifera indica), and the Nim {Melui 
indica). The first four are found all over the bar, and are 
in fact the only trees that flourish in the drj' arid tracts of 
the di.strift. The others prefer a fairly moist soil, and (with 
the exception of the last two! are met with on sailaba and 
ivriuated lands, along canal cuts, and in depressions that 
ere subjected to periodical inundations; while the two last 
jiaiiied are generally found in gardens. 

The kikar is the most u.seful of these to the agriculturist. 
He roofs his house with its wood. His Persian water-lifts, 
cart' and ag: i< rltural implements are generally made from 
i'. The bark mpplies him with tannin, and the leaves, twigs, 
end seed-pods with fodder : while the thorny branches are 
u.setl for fencing in his fields and making sheep-pers, Ac. 

Next ill point of importance is probably the jand , which, 
together with the farash, kairil and van, keep the local 
niuikets supplied with fuel. These four are the principal 
foie't trees in the district. They are capable of withstand- 
ing long seasons of drought, and when properly cut, coppice 
freely. Camels, goats and sheep are veiy- fond of theii- foliage,, 
and when grass is scarce kine even browse off the plants 
with apparent relish. The tender seed-pods of the jnml are 
made into a sort of spinach, and are eaten by the people; 
and in times of famine even the rijie dry pods are used. On 
such occasions the seeds are removed from the pod, and the 
outer covering (which contains a soft fluffy substancei is 
ground into flour, and after being mixed with a little dtd 
is baked into cakes. The wood burns well, and is without 
doubt the best wood fuel that can be produced in the dis- 
trict. Farash and karril also burn well. 

Farash and karril or karinh are also used for building 
purposes. The wood of the latter much resembles the box, 
and is not attacked by insects. The flower and fruit of the 
karril are eaten by both man and beast — the unripe fruit 
being considered a great delicacy when prepared in the form 
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of a pickle. A dye is obtained from tbe funUh galls, wliich CHAPTER I, A. 

are collected and sold in the bazars. . 

Physical upects. 

The vdti is an evergreen shady tree, the fruit of which Botany 

is largely eaten by all clasnes of natives. During the months Fai^. 
of May and June, when the fruit ripens, most of the poorer Trees, 
people leave their homes and move on to the van, growing 
localities, where they remain for weeks, living almost exclu- 
sively on the fruit. Cattle are also very fond of the fruit, 
and so also are hares and deer. The dried fruit somewhat 
resembles the currant, both in form and flavour, and in good 
fruiting seasons large quantities of the fruit are preserve , 1 in 
a dry state for future use. The wood, which is rather soft 
and light, is not very good for either building or fuelling 
purposes, though it is used for both. It keeps pretty free 
from the attacks of insects, and when burnt smoulders away 
without producing much of a flame, and leaves a large quan- 
tity of ash, which when boiled in water forms a decoction 
that is used for killing mange and removing hair from 
mangy camels. The decoction has a wonderful effect in in- 
stantaneously removing hair, one application being enough 
to clean shave a beast in a few minutes. 

The shishain is a well-known tree. It is valued for its 
wood, which is extensively used for all articles of furniture, 
cart and coach building, and all articles of wood-work that 
require strength and elasticity. 

The her under favouiable conditions is a fast growing 
tree. It attains maturity in a few years, and bears the wild 
plum, which is much liked by natives. The wood is close 
grained and tough, and is used for well curbs, light rafters, 
door planks and charcoal making. The twigs and leaves 
are eaten by camels and .goat',, and the branches are U'ed 
for making fences. 

The tiit 01- mulberiy-tree begins to bear fruit at a verv 
early age. It is found near wells and watercuts, and is grown 
as much for its shade as for it-^ truit and fodder. Its wood 
(which is very elastic) is used tor axe and hoe handles, cot legs 
and other petty articles. Baskets are made from its twigs, 
and the leaves are used for fodder; the fruit being also 
eaten. 

The siriii or shavinh is a tree that requires a little care. 

It grows rapidly during its infancy, but being thornless and 
weedy at that stage of its growth, recpiires more prote( cion 
than the trees already described. It is grown chiefl.v for 
its shade, but its wood (wliich is of a dark ieddi>h brown 
colour, and rather prettily marked) is used for oil pesile^ and 
mortars, posts, door chankhats, and thick planks, &c. 

The hollar and pipal are cultivated principally for their 
shade. Both trees are held in reverence by the Hindus. 
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CHAPTER I, A. The wood is oi vei y little use except for burning. The 
Ph sicaii~$ eets eaten by cattle; and tbe milky juice makes splendid 

(li) Geology, Botany biiOliine. Cbarcoal made from tbe pipal is very inflam- 
•nd Fauna. mable, and in tbe absence of better sorts of cbarcoal may 

Trws. with advantage be used in tbe manufacture of gunpowder. 

Tbe bark yields a reddish brown dye, and tbe fresh milk of 
tbe hohar is advantageously used for removing films from 
tbe eye. 

Tbe khajj'i or Indian date-palm is well-known to those 
who have been to 3Iultan. It is grown chiefly for its fruit, 
large quantities of which are eaten and collected for export. 
It is a source of some revenue to the people, who look after 
tbe tree while it is in fruit, but take little interest in its 
improvement. Tbe wood is used for l>eams, posts and water 
troughs, and tbe leaves are made into mats, baskets, ropes 
and band fans. The leaf stalks are used for fuel, and when 
Split up furnish material for basket making, &c. Tbe fibrous 
inatfy covering which is found at the base of tbe fruit stalk 
is used for cordage, and tbe stalk itself is split up and made 
into clucks, cages, &c. Altogether tbe khajj'i is a very use- 
ful plant, and is deseiving of better attention. 

Tbe hhan is a ti’ee that is found along banks and islands 
of tbe Chenab and Sutlej. It is not much valued for its 
wood, which, though tough, is light and not very durable. 
It, however, is good enough for lidge-poles of sheds and 
other temporary structui’es, as well as for fuel and for mak- 
ing cot legs, &c. Camels, goats and sheep are very fond of 
the leaves, and the tender twigs are used as tooth-brushe= by 
natives. 

There are .'ome good manjoes in the distuct. The best 
are probably the Sufeda. Shahpasand and the Tory, but there 
are not many tree^ of tiiese varieties; and although some of 
the other' aie not bad eating, they are not nearly as good 
as those above named. The tree is cultivated for its fruit, 
which is eaten both in its ripe and unripe state; and when 
the tree gets too old to bear, it is cut down and used for 
fuel, planks, rafters, beams, &c. 

The nhii is another sac-red tree that is cultivated as much 
for its medicinal properties as for its shade. It makes a 
splendid avenue tree, and is used in all soi-ts of medicines. 
The dried leaves when packed with wanci clothing preserve 
the clothing from the attacks of insects. 

The mallha (Zizyphus numularia) is a thorny plant, much 
■ resembling the her in leaf and fruit, but not so tall of course, 

and growing more in the form of a bush. The leaves make 
an excellent fodder, but to collect them the plant has gener- 
ally to be cut. The proce>s of collecting is not a difficult 
one. The cut portions of the plant are draffged to a clear 
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open spot, and wlien the leaves begin to wiiher they are 
knocked oft by a few heavy blows from a stick, and are col- 
lected and stored away for future use. The clean straight 
stems make fairly good axe handles, and the branches and 
thorny portions are used for making fences and sheep enclo- 
sures, while the bark yields a tannin, and the wood is good 
for burning. 


CHAPTER 1, A. 

Phyncal upcctt. 

(d) Gieology .Botany 
aod Fauna. 

Shrubs. 


The phog (Calligonum polygonoeides) is found chiefly 
in the sandy portions of the district. It is eaten by camels 
and goats, and is used for fuel and charcoal making. 


The ak (Calotropis gigantea) is another shrub that de- 
lights in sandy soils. It grows to a height of 5 to 8 feet, 
and is a very' useful but much abused plant. Charcoal made 
from it is used in the manufacture of gunpowder. The milky 
sap is used in variotts ways and tor all sorts of disorders. 
When applied to a splinter or thorn under the nail, or indeed 
in any part of the body, it has a wonderful eft'eci in imme- 
diately loosening the splinter. The point of incision of the 
splinter should first be opened out with a needle, care being 
taken not to draw blood ; and then a drop or two of the 
fresh milk should be allowed to fall into the wound, and 
in a few minutes, when the milk has dried, the .splinter 
may be easily removed with a little manipulation of the 
needle. In cases of toothache it is applied to relieve pain, 
but if used frequently it destroys the tooth altogether, bring- 
ing it away in eliips from the socket. Tanners u-e the milk 
for removing hair from raw hide^, and people suftcring from 
scabie.s u«e it for producing a healthy growth of flesh. 
Snake-chai mers use the root, and it is believed both the 
flower and milk, in cases of snake-bite; while the root bark 
is used in all sons of preparations by hakims. The seed 
floss is used for sfrifflng pillows; aud the inner lining of the 
green bark yields a strong- silky fibre, wliicb is not g-enerally 
used, but wliicli is capable of being .spun into a strong glossy 
yarn. 


The Ji-anfju)i lhar (Haloxylon recurvum'i is the plant 
from wbich sajji or barilla is made. It is cut early in the 
winter when tlie plant is in flower, and after being allowed 
to dry is burnt over a basin, .shaped hollow, that is previ- 
ously scraped in the ground ; and as the plant burns i' emits 
a liquid substance, wbich settling in the bottom of the pit, 
is stirred up with the living coals and ash, and then covered 
up with earth till it cools. On the third or fourth day the 
pit is dug up. and a large mass of biirilla is found at the 
bottom. 


An inferior description of barilla is also made trom the 
Idna (Salsolah two distinct varieties of which are found in 
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CHAPTER 1, A. the district. They are both much eaten by camels and goats, 

PkyuttJMpects where wood is scai’ce, are used also for fuel. 

(<I) Geotogy, Botany The Idni (Suaeda rudiflora) is another plant that yields 
and Faunae an inferior sort of barilla, but which is not much used for 

Shrnbs. purpose. Camels are very fond of it, and so is the field 

rat. 

The khip (Leptodenia spartium) is a plant that is chiefly 
used for heating ovens, stuffing pack-saddles, and making 
the walls and roofs ot sheds. In its green tender state it is 
munched by cattle, but is not much relished by them. It 
yields an indifferent fibre, which can be twisted into ropes, 
but which is not much used for that purpose. 

Lai. — There are two varieties of this plant. The Tamarix 
gallica, which is known as the Kokan or Gaddoh Lai, is 
generally met with on saline soils both near and long dis- 
tanee.' away from the rivers, while the Tamarix dioica is to be 
met with on alluvial deposits. The former grows more in the 
form of a deformed scraggy bush, while the latter (which i.s 
used for basket making and lining unbricked wells) takes the 
form of an eivct leading shoot. Both plants are eaten by 
camels and goats, and are used for fuel. The former has 
been known to yield a ."weet .■'emi-transpaient substance much 
re'embling- lumps of sugarcandy both in flavour and appear- 
ance. During- the winter of 1899-1900 the plants in the Mailsi 
tahsil were covered with this substance, and crowds of people 
were to be seen collecting and eating it, 

Biiin-- — This is a very useless plant. It is found in all 
sorts of soils, and is u-ed chiefly for heating ovens. 

Ba.ihdiii G’lucbea lanceolata). — This is another very use- 
less plant. It is eaten by camels and goats, but apparently 
not with any relish. 

-Toiras^a or -Jawdnh (Fagonia arabica). — This plant grows 
abundantly on fairly moist soils. It makes it.s appearance 
early in spring, wbeti it is most liked by camels and goats, 
and lasts till the end of the rains. It is a prickly shrub 
standing about 18 inches high, and is used occasionally by 
Europeans on tour as substitute for khaskas in getting tatty 
screens prepared. If answers admirably for this purpo.se, as 
it works well even with a moderately light breeze, and is 
easily obtained in all parts of the district. 

DhaviaJidn [Fagonia bruguiera). — This much resembles 
the Jowasa, but i.s not found in such abundance, and is used 
chiefly in medicines. 

Climben. fu/i I uri^ Bahrmu and Kinkat are the principal 

climbers that are found in the district. They are all eaten 
by camels and goats, and are generally found on .land trees. 
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Physcal MpMtt. 

(<!) Oeology, Botany 
and Fauna. 

Gra-sses. 


Of the many Tarieties of gia>ses that are to he touiid CHAPTER I> A 
in the district, the following are most known; and the hist 
six are considered the best for fodder : — 

Khabal {Cynodon dactylon). 

Dhaman (Fennisetum cfinchrouies). 

Palwahn {Andropoyon uit/iulatta). 

Kheo {Sporobolus onentalis) . 

Sowank {Fanicum coloiiutii). 

Chimbar (Eleusine aegyptiaca). 

Girrani {Fanicum aiitidotalc). 

Khavi {Andropogon ivarancusa). 

Dab (.4. viuricatiis). 

Nouak {Sporohohis di(indii). 

Dila (iScirpiu maiitnnus). 

Kura {Paiucuin Judopus). 

Sar (Saccharum ciliare). 

Kanh. (>S'. spontaneiim). 

The two last named are tall coarse glasses that are much 
used for thatching purposes. They are found in great abund- 
ance on low-lying alluvial deposits and on the banks of water- 
courses and canals. Both plants yield a fibre, but the moonj 
fibre of the Sar is infinitely superior to the fibre obtained 
iiom the Kanh. The Sar reed, which is known as the Kana 
or Sarkanda is extensively used for making chicks, stools, 
chairs, and for roofing houses, while the last, or rather upper- 
most, joint of the reed is used for making winnowing trays, 
screens, boxes and baskets. Altogether the Sar is a very 
useful plant, and is much valued by the agriculturist, whose 
needs in the matter of rope and cordage are all supplied from 
the fibre of this plant. 

Some Icvndar CTypha angustifolia) is to be found in Otter plants, 
parts of the district. It is eaten by homed cattle, and is 
used for making mats, thick ropes, and baskets. The fmit 
(known as Biiri) is sometimes used for human food. 


The hnnical or pahhan (Kelumbium speciosum) is the 
lotus, the roots, stalks and seeds of which are eaten by 
natives. The roots (known as Bhen) are a common food in 
this part of the Punjab. 

Tumtna or Itartumma (Citrullus colocynthis). — The fruit, 
leaves and root of tlii.« creeper are all used medicinally. It 
is the colocynth mentioned in the Indian Pharmacopoeia. 

Kandidr/ (Argtmone Mexicanah — This is a prickly little 
plant that hears a spherical little fiuit which much re^mbles 
a miniature hrinjal. The fmit. leaves and juice of this plant 
are used as medicines. 

The l-alora or wild hitter gourd is found during the raina 
in well sheltered low-lying localities, and is eaten by both 
Hindus and Muhamniadans. 
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chapter I, A. Lhiooi-a;-. — I’iiis Is a son uf a luelon that trails along 

, the groun i. It bears a mottled oval-sliaped fruit, about 14 

Physical aspects. long, ihat is eaten by both man and beast. 


(<0 Geology, Botany 
and Fattfia. 

Other plants. 


The bhakra ^Tribulus terrestris) is found all over the 
distiiet. It IS the plant that is so often spoken of as having 
been freely eaten by people in lime-s of scarcity. Camels, 
goats and >heep are very fond of it, and the powdered fruit 
is used in kidney and urinary disorders. 

The hokhdt (Asphodelus fistiilosus) and the leli or milk 
thi'iie aie two very troublesome weeds to tbe agriculturists. 
They pici’er a tuirlv moist sandy soil but are found almost 
anywhere, and are very' difficult to eradicate. The Itmt 
(TTianchema pentaudia) is another very troublesome weed. 
It grow-! with great obstinacy during the rains, and requires 
a lot of weeding- to he .^ept down. Tbe two former are 
wintei crop weeds, while the last named is one that asserts 
itself during the rains. It is used medicinally, and as a pot 
herb too, and is eaten greedily by camels and goat.-. 


The khumb or mushroom is found during the rains, and 
is eaten by all cias.ses of people. 

wad«iuinalg: Multan is not a particularly good district for sport. In 

sport. most villages of the Mailsi tahsil and elsewhere along the 

Sutle.f riverain grey partridge are fairly plentiful. Black 
partridge are found usually in the Hithar ami in the reserv- 
ed forests, while a few gazelle occur in the latter. Snipe are 
rare and there are no really good duck ;7/(7.s. Kurauga and 
•Talalpur Piiwalla s,m:eGmes aftord tail sport and a few duck 
can be picked up in back-waters of the Sutlej and Cbenab. 
Geese abound on the Sutlej during the winter and tbe crane 
is common near both rivers. 


There are no nilgai or black buck, and tbe only descrip- 
tions of deer that are to be met with are the cbinkara (Indian 
gazelle') and the bog deer; the latter is found mainly in tbe 
swampy belahs of the rivers. Pig are also to be found, but 
they never break cover in places where they can he ridden 
to the spear, and they mu.st either be shot or (in the event of 
their being lerniired for a mn) netted and taken to tbe open. 
Obarah and sanrlgrousp visit the district during the winter. 
In addition to these, there are tbe quail, plover, pigeon and 
curlew, which all add to tbe table fare and help to make 
camp life pleasant. As regards the curlew, tbt’ three varie- 
ties tred crested, black, grey and white) that are known in 
the Punjab are all to be met with. Fose.s, hares and jackals 
are sufficiently plentiful to afford toleiably good sport with 
a bobbery nack. 

Wolves are occasionally' to be met with ( generally in 
pairs), but they are not destructive to human life, and are 
seldom even known to attack p°opIe. Badgers and wild rats 
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are aCu to be iouiid, and some good ride practice can be CHAPTER 1, A. 
made on alligators that are often seen basking on the islands 

and sand-banks of the rivers.^ "P****' 

, ^ {d) Geology, Botany 

The chuhras (people of the sweeper caste) shikar a lizard and fauna, 
called the sahna or sanda. This repulsive looking creature Wild aoim*!* : 
is about 1(J inches long. It is gregarious in its habits, and «pert- 

is found in the bar, living in boles about 4 feet deep. The 
burrows slope to an angle of about d-'T and are provided with 
two chambers, one just below (he entjunce ot the hole and 
the other at the extienie lower end. The lower apaitmeni 
is the nursery and is used ai-'O for (lie sahna to lie up in 
during the dead ot the wiutei, when he is in a semi-torpid 
state. The s^lbna i.- gilted with a veiv keen spusc of hear- 
ing, ;ind is provided with a horny scolloped tail for purposes 
of defence. He is able to hold his own in ctisps ot dispute 
between himself and the smaller varieties ot snakes as to 
whether he is to give himspli up, body and all, tor the snake's 
dinner, or retain possession of liis bole. He i' most pecnliui’ 
in^ his habits. Fiom early spring' to the comiueucemeut of 
winter he comes out of his hole dailj', never letiving* it, how- 
ever, till the sun is tairly warm; and on retiiing to rest, at 
about 5 or 0 in the evening, he carefully plugs up his hole 
with loose earth taken from the upper chamber and battered 
against tlie moutlt td the hole with his head to keep it in 
position. In thi' way he protects himself fairly well fiom 
snakes; but if a snake attemtits to force himself into the 
hole (which they fretpiently do), the sjihna meets him at the 
hole, tail foremost, and. while carefully protecting his liody 
b.y the walls of the hole, waggles his tail about and disputes 
his entrance. In the scuffle that ensues the snake as fre- 
quently comes off second best as victorious. The sahna 
generally keeps his opponent at bay as long as he does not 
take a false step, either by allowing too much of his tail 
to protrude beyond the hole, or, on being intimidated, bv 
retreating to a distance that may enable the snake to force 
himself between the sahna and tlie sides of the bole. People 
who hunt the sahna know how' readily he comes up to defend 
bimself fiom the uttacLs of snakes, and this knowledge has 
caused them to devi.sp a plan for hunting him by imitating 
the instling of a snake. They do this with a tnft of moonj 
fibre tied on to the end of a stick, about 5 feet long, in the 
form of a paint-brush. The holes are previously” marked 
off by long straight lines, that are to serve as a gu'ide to the 
shikari when he commences operations later on. On the 
sahna retiring to rest, and before darkness sets in, tbe sbikari 
approaches tbe hole vein- cautiously ; and as be moves alon? 


. game was to be found within a comparativelv recent 

period. Vigne travelling between Luddan and Multan in 1836 write.s 
Tigers are to be found m some parts of the jungle and on the banks 
of the rivers ” (Ghazni, p. It). 
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CHAPTER I. A. 

Phjticai Mpects. 

(d) Haology, Botan; 
MtdPavns. 

Wfld animals : 
•port. 


ivith the brush well in advance of him, he trails it along 
the ground in a zigzag tashion till he gets up to the hole. 
He then quietly i^quats down, and at breaks of short intervals 
rustles the brush all around and over the hole till the sahna, 
in his excitement and by constant waggling of the tail, dis- 
lodges the plug of earth which, in falling, still further ex- 
cites the sahna and causes him to poke it out to a distance 
that enables the shikari to lay hold of it. He is then 
speedily jammed against the side of the hole by a flat wooden 
peg That is inserted to keep him from struggling. This plan 
of shikar i> piacticed oulj- in certain seasons and when a 
colony of sahna happen to lie within convenient reach of 
the chuhra’s encampment. The usual mode of shikaring 
them is during the day, either before they have opened 
out their holes or immediately after they have plugged them 
up. The implements then used are a peg similar to the one 
already described and a mallet, shaped like a polo stick, 
about a foot long, with a 3-foot handle struck in nearer to- 
wards the base than the apex. The mallet head tapers to 
a point about an inch in diameter, and is generally made 
of some haid wood. Armed with these instruments and a 
double cord-belt round his waist, the chuhra stalks out either 
before the sahiias have left their holes, or immediately after 
they have retired; and as he moves along (always without 
shoes, and at a verj- slow pace) he keeps a sharp look out 
for the sahna’s hole, which he approaches verj' cautiously, 
almost on tiptoe; and when within striking distance of the 
hole, he brings his mallet down with such terrific force that 
with one blow of his mallet he sinks a shaft, about 4 inches 
away from the hole, that completely cuts oft the sahna's 
retreat, and rapidly inserting ihe wooden peg into the 
crumbled chamber, he secures his shikar, and breaking its 
spine just above the shoulders, he puts it between one of 
the twists of his cord-belt, and proudly marches off to the 
next sahna’s hole. A chuhra, after a successful day’s shikar, 
is a treat to see. His shoes (if he has any) are generally 
stuck info his pagri, and with his belt full of these repul- 
sive looking saknas, all dangling around his waist, he brings 
to memory the pictures one sometimes sees of Adam and 
Eve after they had been driven out of the Garden of Eden. 
A third way of shikaring the sahna is to suff’ocate the poor 
beast. This plan admits of all the members of the chuhra 
family_ participating in the sport. It is carried on during 
the rains (generally after a veiy heavy fall, when there is 
plenty of water available). The chuhra on such occasions 
goes out with all the spare members of his family, provid- 
ing himself with a few pots ana some sort of diggincr im- 
plements; they go t ■ the nearest depression that has some 
water within convenient reach, i ml either drain water into 
the hole by an artificial cutting, or swamp it by filling it 
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ii'oiii their pots. As scon this is tione, the hole is plugged 
up vtith a tuft of grass or tender twigs; and after all the 
neighbouring holes are tieated in a similar manner, the plugs 
i.Te drawn out, and the poor swamped sahna, that had been 
trying to force his way through the tuft, comes out cold 
in death, with his claws stiffened over the twigs that had 
been tiying to grasp. 

Ot venomous snakes the Cobra, the Echis Carina:.:, and 
the Xrait {Bungarus Caenileui) are the most common. They 
aie To be found all over the district, and are a constant 
source of danger during The summer. During the five years 
tding in 1920, rewards were given lor the destruction of 
,234 snakes, and the deaths of 344 person from snake-bites 
were reported. 


CHAPTEB 1. A. 

Physical aspects. 

Geology, Botany, 
and Fannie 

Wide animals : 
sport. 

Snakes. 


The heat and dust or ilultan aie proverbial. The day ^ ^ ^ 

Temperature in the summer months is high, but this is 
counterbalanced by a comparatively cool night, when tisually a 
breeze springs up, which prevents that feeling of sufiocation 
felt in some other places where the actual temperatui-e re- 
corded may not he so high, but where the air is still. IN^o 
doubt the high temperature due to the comparative want 
of moisture in the atiiiosphere, which renders it diathermic, 
permitting the passage of the heat rays more freely than 
when it is laden with moisture. The soil, too, absorbs 
and reflects the heat to a high degree; yet once the sun goes 
down, the pure dr>' air allow.s of the rapid radiation of heat 
rrom the soil, thus giving as a compensation to the heat 
of the day a cool night. The highest day temperatures are 
recorded in the end of Maj- and beginning of June. The 
rlimate of the disTrict is not <o had as it is oflen painted. 

As elsewhere in the Punjab, the cold weather is delightful, 
and the hot weather, though a long one, is proljahly 
UiOre endurable than that of most plain stations in 
the province. In TIarch there are some hot days, 
but a storm or series of sforais generally comes, and 
the mornings and evenings remains fairly cool till 
well into 3Iay. From then to the end of the June it 
rapidly gets hotter, the la«t week or ten days of June being 
usually very oppressive. For some rea.son or other, although 
■there seems to be only too much hot wind, tatties will not 
work in Multan. Wlia+ the weather will be from the end 
c{ June to the beginning of the cold weather is a great 
chance. In farournhle rears a slight breeze sets in with 
the rains, and continues to blow on and off throughout July; 

'n .Vugust there are generally some hot steamy days : in Sep- 
tember the days are still ho-^. hut tlie mornings and everings 
become cool, and this coolnp=« increases until the cold 
■weather sets in, ffenerally with a thunderstorm, about Oc- 
tober l-bth, but it is too hot to be pleasant in tenfs 'ill the 
middle of iSTovember. This is the weather in favourable 
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Phyncal aspects. 

' f) Bainfall. 


years; in unfavourable oues uo breeze sets in, and as soon 
as tbe scanty showers cease, the whole place begins to steam. 

There is a rain gauge at each of the tahsil headquarters 
and the record^ are shown in tables 3. 4 and 5 of Part B 
of the Gazetteer. In 1917-18 the monsoon rains were ab- 
normally heavy. 13-41 inches falling during August and 
September. Exeluding this year, the average for the period 
1909-10 to 1918-19 was as follows: — 


— 

: Mnitaa 

Shujabad. 

( 

Lodhran. 

Kahirwala 

1 

Mailsi. 

April to September ... 

4-41 

; rc4-i 

5-05 

i ! 

i 

4-84 

! 

5 33 

Octo'aer to March 

1-74 

1-13 

1-30 

1-43 

1-29 

Total 

' -15 : 

i 

I-5o j 
1 

G-35 

6-27 

e-oh 


The normal aveiage i- lather more than 6 inches of which 
the monsoon rain- a.ccount for about o inches. The district 
thus shares veiy little eitbei' in the summer or winter rains. 

SECTIOA' B.— History. 

Early period. There is practically no history of Multan before the 

arrival of the Arabs in the 8th century A.D. It is nearly 
certain that Alexander passed through the district in the 
cold weather of B.C. ■325— 326, but it is almost impossible 
to trace bis marcb with any definiteness. The accounts of 
his invasion are discussed in Sir A. Cunningham’s books and 
in Bunhury’s Ancient Geography, but the identifications are 
so utterly conjectural that it has been thought better to 
quote as it stands the account given by Arrian, from which 
readers may draw their own conebisinns. That historian 
describes how Alexander after reaching the confluence 
of the Chenab and .Ilielum rivers marched across a desert 
against the Malloi and stormed one of their cities ('supposed 
by General Cunningham to be Kot Kamalia'l. He then 
continues : — 

* Alexander having dined and allowed his troops to rest till the 
first watch of the night, began to inarch forward, and, having travelled 
a great distance in the night, arrived at the river Hydraotes at 
davhreah. There he learned that many of the Alalloit had alreadv 


* The translation is that given hy McCrindle in “ The Invasion 
of India hy Alexander the Great.’’ Constable, 189?!. 

+ The Malloi are probably the same as the Malavas mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. 
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crossed to the other bank, but he fell upon others who were in tl'c act CHAPTER I, B. 

of crossing and slew many of them during the passage. Ha crossed 

the river along with them, just iis he was, and by the same ford History. 

He then closely pursued the fugitives who had outstripped him in 
their retreat. Many of these he slew, and he captured others, but most p.av'.v ueri(Kl 
of them escaped to a position of great natural strength which was aho 
strongly fortified.* But when the infantry came up with hin., 

Alexander sent Peithon with his own brigade and two squadrons of 
cavalry against the fugitives. This detachment attacked the strong- 
hold, captured it at the first assault, and made .slaves of all who had 
fled into it, except, of course, those who had fallen in the attack 
Then Peithon and his men, their task fulfilled, returned to the camp. 


Alexander himself next led his army against a certain city 
the Brachmaiis.f because he had learned that many of the Malloi had 
fled thither for refuge. On reaching it, he led the phalanx in coiu- 
pact ranks a^inst all parts of the wall. The iuhabitants, on finduig 
the walls undermined, and that they were themselves obliged t.' 
retire before the storm of missiles, left the walls and fled to the citadel, 
and began to defend themselves from thence. But as a few Mace- 
donians had rushed in along with them, they rallied, and turi’.ing 
round in a bodv upon the pursuers, drove some from the citadel and 
killed twenty-five of them in their retreat. Upon tliis Ale.xande;- 
ordered his men to apply the sealing ladders to the citadel on all its 
sides and to undermine its walls; and when an undermined rower 
had fallen and a breach had been made in the wall between two towers, 
thus exposing the citadel to attack in that quarter, Alexander was 
to h0 th0 first irinn to scale find loy liold of ttie "wdII. I poi. 
seeing this, the rest of the Macedonians for very shame ascended the 
va'l at various points, and quickly had the citadel in their hands. 
Some of the Indians set fire to their houses, in which they were c!>”ght 
and killed, but most part fell fighting. About 5,000 in all were killed, 
and, as they were men of spirit, a few only were taken prisoners. 

He remained there one day to give his army rest and 
he moved forward to attack the rest of the_ Mallei. He found tb.pir 
cities abandoned, and ascertained that the inhabitants had fled into 
die desert There he again allowed the army a day s lest, and next 
dav sent Peithon and 'Demetrios, the cavalry commander, back to 
the rlier with their own troops, and as nianv batc-uions ot ligiu 
armed infantry as the nature of the work required He directed 
them to march along the edge of the river, and if they came upon 
arv of those who had fled for refuge to the jungle, of which there 
were numerous patches along the river-bank, to put them all to death 
unless they voluntarily surrendered. The troops . under these tw,, 
officers captured many of the fugitives in these jungles an v c 
them. „ . ... 

He marched himself against the largest city of 
he was informed many men from their other cities had fled for .s.atoy 
Tfip Indians lio^'ever, ahandonecl this place also 

that Alexander was approaching. They then crossed the Hydriote^ 
and with a view to obstruct Alexander’s passage, remained drawn up 
in order of battle upon the hanks heeau.se they j 

learn ng this, he took all the cavalry which he had with hirn^ and 
marched to that part of the Hydraotes '’^^^re he had been 
Malloi were posted; and the infantry J^^e directed to foUow^at 
him. Wlien he came to the river and descried the enem 


X {-X^Mplov ox^pov Kai TeTet%i?A*ei'on) 

Cunningham locates the position at Tiilamha "jhere there 

of a large mnd fort. See also the arrount of Tulamha in thapte. 

below. . , c , 1 

+ This according to Cunningham, is probably the ino'in 
Atari on the Kabirwala-Tiilamha road. 

C2 
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CHAPTER 1, B. on the opposite bank, he plunged at once, just as he was alter the 

march, into the ford, with the cavalry only. When the enemy saw 

History. Alexander now in the middle of the stream they withdrew in haste. 
fT'- hut yet in good order, from the hank, and Alexander pursued them 

Early period. with the cavalry only. But when the Indians perceived he had noth- 

ing hut a party of horse with him, they faced round and fought 
stoutly, being about 60,000 in number. Alexander, perceiving that 
their phalanx was very compact, and his own infantry not on the 
ground, rode along all round them, and sometimes charged their ranks, 
but not at close quarters. Meanwhile the Agrianians and other bat- 
talions of light-armed infantry, which consisted of picked men. arrived 
on the field along with the archers, while the phalanx of infantry 
was showing in sight at no great distance off. As they were threatened 
at once with so many dangers, the Indians wheeled round, and with 
headlong speed fled to the strongest of all the cites that lay near.* 
Alexander killed many of them in the pursuit, while those who es- 
caped to the city were shut up within its walls. At first, therefore, 
he surrounded the place with his horsemen as soon as they w.nip 
up from the march. But when the infantry arrived he encamped 
around the wall on every side for the remainder of this dav — .i time 
too short for making an assault, to say nothing of the great iaxijue 
his army had undergone, the infantr.v from their long march, p.r.d the 
cavalry by the continuous pursuit and espacially by the passage of the 
river. 

On the following day. dividing his armv into two parts, he l.in-.self 
assaulted the wall at the head of one division, while Perdikkc'- led 
forward the other. Ppoii this the Indians without waiting to receive 
the attack of the Macedonians, abandoned the walls and fietl for 
refuge to the citadel. Alexander and his troops therefore hiir't open 
.a smr.ll gate and entered the citv long before the others. Rut Perdik- 
kas and the troops under His command entered it much later, imving 
found it no easy work to surmount the walls. The most of thepn in 
fact, had neglected to bring scaling ladders, for when they sav,- the 
wall left without defenders they took it for granted that the citv had 
actually been captured. But when it hecanie clear that the eoemy 
was still in posse.ssion of the citadel, and that many of the’n w^re 
'■ j drawn up in front of it to repel attack, the Macedonians er le ivoored 

“ to force their way into it, some by sapping the walls rnd others 

by applying the scaling ladders wherever that was practicahle. 
Alexander, thinking fliat the Macedonians who carried t'ne 1 ’ hlers 
were loitering too much, snatched one from the man who carrh-'d it. 
placed it ag.ainst the wall, and began to ascend, cowering the while 
under his shiehl. The next to follow was Penkestas. who c.nr’’h’'’ the 
sacred shield which Alexander had taken from the temple of the Ilian 
.Ithena, .and which he used to keep with him and hav" cai ried hefore 
him in all his battles. Next to him Leonnatos, an officer the 
bodyguard, ascended by the same ladder: and by a different hidder 
,\hreas, one of those soldiers who for superior merit drew double p.^v and 
allowaneos. The king was now near the coping of the wall, .and resting 
his shield against it, was pushing some of the Indians within the 
fort, and had cleared the parapet hy killing others with his sword. 
The hvpaspists. now alarmed beyond measure for the king’s safety, 
pushed each other in their haste np the same ladder and Imoke it so 
that those who were already mounting it fell down and made the .ascent 
impracticable for others. 

Alexander, while standing oj the wall, was then assailed on every 
side from the adjacent towers, for none of the Indians had the 
courage to come near him. He was assailed also hy men in the citv. 
who threw darts at him from no great distance off, for it so happened 


* This is the city usually identified with Multan. The identifica- 
tion is very probably corrert, but that it is not without difficulties 
will he easily seen by a glance at the text above quoted. 
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tliat a mound of earth had been thrown up in that quarter close to 
the wall. Alexander was, moreover, a conspicuous object both by the 
splendour of his arms and the astonishing audacity he displayed. 
He then perceived that if he remained where he was, he would be ex- 
posed to danger without being able to achieve anything noteworthy, 
but if he leaped down into the citadel he might perhaps by thi.s very 
act paralyse the Indians with terror, and it he did not, but ueees- 
sarilj' incurred danger, he would in that case not die ignobly, but 
after performing great deeds worth being remembered by the men 
of after times. Having so resolved, he leaped down from the wall into 
the citadel. Then, supporting himself against the waU he slew with 
his sword some who assailed him at close quarters, and in particular 
the governor of the Indians who had rushed upon him too boldly. 
Against another Indian whom he saw approaching, he hurled a stone 
to check his advance, and another he similarly repelled. If any one 
came within nearer reach he again used his sword. The barbarian-, 
had then no further wish to approach him but standing around assailed 
him from all quarters wdth whatever missiles they carried or could iaj' 
their hands on. 

At this crisis Penkestas, and Abreas the dimoirite, and aftei 
them Leonnatos, the only men who succeeded in reaching the top or 
the wall before the ladder broke, leaped down and began fighting ;t. 
front of the king. But there Abreas feU, pierced in the forehead b\ 
an arrow, Alexander himself was also struck by one which pierced 
through his cuirass into his chest above the pap, so that as Ptolemv 
says, air gurgled from the wound along with the blood. But sorely 
wounded as he was, he continued to defend himself as long a.s liis 
blood was still warm. Since much blood, however, kept gusbiiiL. out 
with every breath he drew a dizziness and faintness seized him, and 
he tel! where he stood in a collapse upon his shield. Penkastas then 
bestrode him where he fell holding up in front of him the sacred shield 
which had been taken from Illion, while Leonnatos protected him from 
side attacks. But both these meu were severel.v wounded, and Alexan- 
der was now on the point of swooning away from the loss of blood. 
As for tbe Macedonians, they were at a loss how to make their wa.v 
into the citadel, because those who had seen Alexander shot at upon 
the wall and then leap down inside it, had broken down the ladders 
lip which they were rushing in all haste, dreading lest their king, in 
recklessly exposing himself to danger, should come by some huri. Iii 
their perplexity they devised various plans for ascending the wall. It 
was made of earth, and so some drove pegs into it, and swinging them- 
selves up by means of these, scrambled with difiScuIty to the top. 
Others ascended by’ mounting one upon the other. The man who first 
reached the top flung himself headlong from the wall into the city, 
and was followed by the others. There, when they saw the king fallen 
prostrate, they all raised loud lamentations and outcries of grief. 
And now around his fallen form a desperate struggle ensued, one 
Macedonian after another holding his shield in front of him. In the 
meantime, some of the soldiers having shattered the bar by which the 
gate in the wall between the towers was secured, made their way into 
the city a few at a time, and others when they saw that a rift was 
made in the gate, pnt their shoulders under it and having then pushed 
it into the space within the wall, opened an entrance into the citadel 
in that quarter. 

Upon this some began to kill the Indians, and in the massacre 
spared none, neither man, woman, nor child. Others bore off the king 
upon his shield. His condition was very low, and they could not yet 
tell whether he was likely to survive. Some writers have asserted 
that Kritodemos, a physician of Kos, an Asklapiad by birth, extracted 
the weapon from the wound by making an incision where the blow had 
struck. Other writers, however, say that as no surgeon was present at 
this terrible crisis, Perdikkas, an oflBcer of the bodyguard at Alexan- 
der's own desire made an incision into the wound with his sword and 
removed the weapon. Its removal was followed by such a copious 
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History- 

Early period. 


effusion of blood that Alexander again swooned, and the swoon had 
f the flu-. Mlny fictions also have been recorSd 

by historians eoiicerning this accident, and Fame receiving them 
jrom the original inventors, has preserved them to our own dav ncr 
Kill she cease to transmit rhe falsehoods to one generation after an- 
other except they be finally suppressed by this historv. 

The common account, for example, is that this accident befell 
Alexander among the Oxydrakai,'" but in fact it occurred among the 
Alailoi, an independent Indian nation. The city belonged to the Alalloi 
and the men who wounded Alexander were Malloi. Thev had certainly 
agreed to comhine with the Oxydrakai and give battle to the common 
enemy, but Alexander had thwarted this design bv his sudden and 
rapid march through the waterless country, whereby these tribes were 
prevented from giving each other mutual help. 


^hile Alexander remained at this place to be cured of his wound, 
the first news which reached the camp whence he had started to 
attack the Jlalloi was that he had died of his wound. Then there 
arose at first a loud lamentation from the whole armv, as the mourn- 
nil tidings spread from man to man. But when their lamentation 
was ended, they gave way to despondency and anxious doubts about 
the appointment of a commander to the army, for among the officers 
many could advance claims to that dignity which both the Alexander 
■and the Macedonians seemed of equal weight. They were also in 
fear and doubt how thev could he conducted home in safety surrounded 
as the.v were on all hands by warlike nations, some not .vet reduce I, 
hut likely to fight resolutely for their freedom, while others would to 
a certainty revolt when relieved from their fear of Alexander, Thev 
seemed besides to be iust then among impassable rivers, while the 
whole outlook presented nothing but inextricable difficulties when they 
most wanted their king. But on receiving word that he was still alive 
they could hardl.v think it true, or persuade themselves that he was 
likel.v to recover. Even when a letter came from the king himself 
intimating that he would soon come down to the camp, most of them 
from the excess of fear which possessed them distrusted the news, for 
they fancied that the letter was a forgery concocted by his body- 
guards and generals. 


On coming to know this, Alexander, anxious to present aiir com- 
motions arising in the army, as soon as he could bear the fatigue, had 
himself conveyed to the banks of the river Hydraotes and embarking 
there be sailed down the river to reach the camp, at the junction of 
the Hydraotes and the Akesines.t where Hephaistion commanded the 
land forces and Nearchos the fleet. When the vessel which carried 
the king was now approaching the camp, he ordered the awning to be 
-emoved from the poop that he might be visible to all. They were, 
however, even yet incredulous, supposing that the freight of the 
vessel was .-Vlexander’s dead bod.v, until he neared the hank when he 
raised his arm and stretched out his hand to the multitude. Then 
the men raised a loud cheer and lifted up their hands, some towards 
• heaven and some towards .\lexander himself. Tears even started in- 

voluntarily to the eyes of not a few at the unexpected sight. Some 
of the hypaspists brought him a litter where be was carried ashore 
from the vessel, hut he called for his horse. When he was seen once 
more on horseback, the whole army greeted him with loud acclamations, 
which filled with their echoes the shores and all the snrronndinc hills 
and dales [ !] 


• Also called Hydrakai, Sydracae and S.vrakousai by various classi- 
cal authors. Authorities are at variance as regards the proper Sanskrit 
equivalent which is given as Suraka Asuraka, Sudra Sudraka, &c. 

t i.e., of the Ravi and the Chenab. As noted in Chapter I these 
r;vers used up to a comparatively recent period to meet south of 
Multan. 
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Alexander Laving recei\-eJ tLe submission of Malloi and 
Oxydratai, proceeded dovn tlie Chenab to its junction with 
tbe Indus, leaving Philip as ‘ satrap ’ in charge. This Philip 
was shortly afterwards murdered by one Eudemus, who be. 
gan TO extend his power over the north and west of the pro- 
vince. In B.G. 327, however, the Macedonians were over- 
powered by Chandragupta, of Pataliputra, the Sandracottus 
of Megasthenes, and the family of this piince remained in 
power over Aortliern India till the beginning of the second 
century B.C., when the country was invaded by the Grrseco- 
Bactrian sovereigns who were at that time being- ousted from 
their own Bactrian dominions. Then from about 30 B.C. to 
470 A.D. the Kushan tribe of the great Tue-chi and their suc- 
cessors from a cognate race, the Little Yue-chi, were the 
predominant power; and from 470 to about 550 A.D. the 
Ephthalites or "White Huns are supposed to have been in 
authority. The battle iu which the White Huns are believ- 
ed to have been finally defeated by a Hindu king- Tikrama- 
ditya (about A.D. 544), is said by Albiiuni to have been 
fought “ in the region of Karur between Multan and the 
castle of Loni,” but the identification of tiiis Xartir with 
the town of Kahror in the Multan District is very doubt- 
ful. 


The next indication of events in the early history of 
Multan is derived from the . writing' of eaily Arab geo- 
graphers'* * * § in which Multan figures a^ the capital of an im- 
portant province of the kingdom of Sindh. At the time 
when the Arabs first penetrated the valley of the Indus, the 
countrj- was ruled by Chach, a Brahman, who had usurped 
the throne on the death of Sabasi Rai, the last monarch of 
a dynasty bearing the name of Rai. With regard to this 
dynasty no detailed information is extant. t The CTiachndma^ 
however, relates that Siharas, father of Sahasi Rai, had di- 
vided his kingdom into four provinces, the most northern 
of which had its capital at Multan, and extended as far as 
the borders of Kashmir.]; The date of Chach’s usurpation 
is fixed by Sir H. Elliot as A.H. 10, corresponding- to A.D. 
031. § Having seized upon Alor, the capital of the Rai 
dynasty, he marched northwards into the province of Multan, 
which w.as held by Malik Bajhra. a relative of Sahasi Rai. 
Crossing the Bias, which then had an independent course. 


* Collected in Elliot’s “ History of India-,’’ Vol. I. 

t The Chachndma mentions the names of three kings — Sahasi Rai, 
his father Siharas, and his grandfather Sahasi Rai I: the Tufat-ul- 
l-irdm mentions two additional names fsee Elliot, Hist. Ind., I., p. 405). 
Another Arab History — the Maima-i-icdriddt — assigns to the dynasty 
an antiquity of two thousand years. 

7 Chachndma. Elliot, Hist. Ind., 1.. p. 139, 

§ Hist., Ind., I., p. 414. 
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Siege oi tiie capital city. Alter a stout resistance Bailira 
retired tvithin the walls, and having- made an unsuccessiui 
application for help to the iiaja ot Kashmir, at last sur- 
rendered upon honorable terms. Prom Multan, Ghach pro- 
ceeded to subdue Brahmdpui, Kahror and Ashahar, cities oi 
the Multan province, and tnen marching- northwards, and 
penetrating- apparently int.> the lower Himalaj’as, there hxed 
tae boundary between bi- icingJoiii and ibat of Kashmir." 
Chach died in A.D. 6<1, and was succeeded by his brother 
Chaudar, who is saio to have oeeu a zealous adherent ot the 
Buddhist iaith.t CLandar was succeeded in A.D. 679 by 
his nephew Dahir, -on oi Chach. 

lowaids the eii.i or the tear 641 A.D., while Chach 
was still alive, the t nine.se pilgrim Hitien Tsung came, via 
Sindh, to Muhati. The account ot his travels merely states 
briefly that ” leuviaw rtie riuht bank ot the Indus, he arrived 
at the kingdom Mu-lo-sjn-pu-iu ” iMula-sthana-pura!, 
and continues with a -iiort description of the Sun-temple 
in the citj-. Hitien Tsaug's account of the Punjab kingdoms 
of that day is not e.isily reconciled with the accounts given 
by the Arab hi.stonaiis. but deserves credit on account o: 
his general truthfulaes' and aocuiacy. 

Aeau itrr.i. . — T ir( a TOO — 970 A. D. 


One is apt :•) loiget that when Hitien Tsang visited 
Multan twenty yeais of the Hijra eia had already passed, 
and that withiu twenty years oi his departure the Arabs 
were knocking at "he gates or .-sindh. The Arabs were, it 
is true, restrain. by vaiior..' ■■ousiderations from any im- 
mediate incursions into India, and they had set about the 
conquest of Spain beioie thev laid hands on the Indus 
valley, but in due time and withiu seventy years of the visit 
J of the Buddhist pilrrim the Muhammadan conqueror stood 
in his footsteps at Multan. The piratical outrages ot the 
a: Meds of lower Sindh had rou,sed the spirit of the Caliph, 

and a victorious army led by a passionate general of eighteen 
years of age surged up the valley of tbe Indus, defeating 
the remnants of the dynasty ot Chach and capturing- fortress 
after fortress till Multan itself was reached. 


Muhammadanism, having thus been introduced into 
Multan, was not again repulsed. It would he a mistake, how- 
ever, to imagine that the district became at once the Muham- 
madan country that it now is. The invading force was but 
small in numbers, and far removed from its supports, so that 
the occupation of the district was in the main a military one. . 


* Chachndma. Elliot. Hist. Ind.. I., p. 144. 
f Ibid, 152-63. 
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The Governor himself lived in a cantonment some miles from CHAPTER I, B, 
Multan, and there appears to have been a subordinate nTT” 
Governor at Kahror, but the majority of the people of the 
district were, as before, Rajput unbelievers. The conquerors Early period, 
must have been largely Arabs, but it was only by degrees 
that anything like a permanent immigration ot true or nomi- 
nal Arabs took place ; there is no Syad or Kuresh family 
of note in the district that traces its advent from any date be- 
fore the Ghaznavide invasion, and there is no tradition (other 
than that of the convei^ioii of the Dhudis oi Diwan Chawali 
Mashaikli) which points to any general conver'ious oi the 
natives during- the first thiee centuries of Muhammadan 
occupation. The Hindu pojjulations, lying- along the bank- 
of the river, were left much to themselves, they were a-'sessed 
to land levenue and the capitation tax, but their internal 
organization was not intenered with, and their religious 
institutions were, after the first flush of victory, left undis- 
turbed 

As time passed on the power of the Caliphate begun to 
weaken, and by the end oi the 9th century Multan was, tor 
ail practical pui'pose.s, independent of Baghdad. How the 
local governors (lontinued to maintain their power against 
the natives it is not easy to say : it is possible that, as Masiidi 
says, the possession, of the .Sun-temple was their safeguard, 
but moie probably the Punjab and Delhi powers, tiiough 
much renowned in stoiy, were really too wean to have mucU 
effect on the Muhammadan gairison of Multan, while the 
Sahi dynasties to the north were fully occupied in resisting 
Mussalmaii aggression in the direction of Kandahar and 
Kabul. At all events we hear of no wars, and the district 
remained for three centuries the outpost of Islam in India, 
while practically the whole of the rest of what is now known 
as the Punjab remained under Hindu rulers. 

Chronicli>. 

664. The Arabs invaded the Indus Valley. Fiiishta (Briggs i, 4) 
says that they penetrated to Multan, but A1 Biladuri (Ell. i, 116) does 
not expressly state this to have been the case. 

712. Muhammad Kasim marches triumphantly from lower Sindh 
up the Indus Valley, defeats Raja Dahir near Sakkar, and presses 
on towards Multan. After taking .Vskalanda (supposed to be the 
modern Uch)*, he attacked Sikka (a fort lying apparently immediately 
opposite Multan on the south bank of the Ravi), and ultimately 
gained Multan itself. 

The following is the account of the campaign given bv A1 Biladuri 
(d. A. D. 892-3, Ell. i, 122); — 

‘ Muhammad advanced towards Alsaka, a town on this side of 
the Bias, which was captured by him and is now in ruins. He then 

* The Ravi then probably flowed south of the city of Multan. 

Askalanda (var. Alakanda, Akaslanda, A’dkanda, <fcc.) has been identi- 
fied. very doubtfully, with tJch. The site of Sikka is unknown - 
possibly it was on the mounds south of the City Railway Statioir 
where the shrine of Mai Pakdaman now stands. 
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crossed the Bids and went towards iVIiiltan, where, in the action nhieh 
erisued.^ Zaida. the son of Biiiur, ot the tribe of Tai, coTered iiimself 
with glory. The infidels retrep.ted in disorder into the town and 
TInhammad comraoneed the siege, bnt the provisions being exhausted 
the Mussalmans were reduced to eat asses. Then came there fonvard 
an old man who sued for quarter and pointed out to them an aqueduct, 
hy which the inhabitants were supplied with drinking water from the 
river of Basmad. It flowed within the city into a reservoir like a well 
which they call taJCil'. ^riihauiinad de.stroyed this water-course, ul'ere- 
on the inhabitants oppressed with tliirst surrendered at discretion. He 
massacred the men capable of bearing arms, but the children were 
taken captive.s as well as the ministers of the temple to the number of 
six thnusnud.’ 

The .author of the Chach-nama, which was written before 750 A.D., 
gives a somewhat different account. ;E1!. i, 203 feqq.): — 

‘ When he had settled anairs with Kaska, he left the fort, crossed 
the Bias and reached the siroiighoid ot .Askalanda, the people ot 
which, being informed of the arrival of the Arab army, came out to 
fight. The idolators were defeated and threw themselves into the fort. 
They began :o shoot arrows and fling stones from the mangonels on 
the wails. The battle continued for seven days, and the nephew of the 
chief of Multan, who was in the fort or that city, made sucli attacks 
that the army began to be distressed for provisions; but at last the 
chief of .Askalanda came out in the night time and threw himself into 
the fort of Sikka, which is a large fort on the south bank of the 

Ravi Muh.amiiiad Kasim, with the army, proceeded towards Sikka 

Multan. It was a fort on the south bank of the Ravi, and Bajhr.a 
Taki, grandson of Bajhra (daughter’s son) was in it, AVhen he re- 
ceived the intelligence he commenced opercations. Every day when 
the army of the Arabs advanced towards the fort, the enemy came 
out and fought, and for 17 days they maintained a fierce conflict. 
Bajhra passed over the Ravi and went into Multan. In consequence 
of the death of his friends Muhammad Kasim h.ad sworn to destrov 
the fort, so he ordered his men to pillage the whole city. He then 
crosseci over towards 5[ultan at the ferry below the cit.v, and Bajhra 
came out to take the field. That day the battle raged from morning 
till suif'Ct, and when tiip woild ii'ce .'. da v-’.abcurer. covered nself 
with the blanket of darkness, the king of the heavenly host covered 
himself with the veil of concealment, anci all retired to their tents. 
The next da.v when the morning dawned from the horizon, and earth 
was illumined fighting again commenced, and many men were slain 
on both sides; hut the victorv remained still undecided. For a space 
of two months mangonels and ghazraks were used, and stones and 
arrows were thrown from the wall of the fort. At last provisions 
hec.ame exceedingly scarce in the camp, .and the price of an ass’s bond 
was raised to -500 dirhams. 'When the chief Gursiya, son of Chandar. 
nephew pf Dahir. saw that the .Arabs were in no way disheartened, but, 
on the contrar.y, were confident, and that he had no prospect of 
relief, he went to wait on the king of Kashmir. The next day. when 
the Arabs reached the fort and the fight commenced, no place was 
found suitable for digging a mine until a person came out of the fort 
and sued for mercy. Muhammad K5sim gave him protection, and he 
pointed out a place towards the north on the hanks of a river. A mine 
was dug. and in two or three days the walls fell down and the fort 
was taken. Six thousand warriors were put to death and all their 
relations and dependents were taken as slaves. Protection was given 
to the merchants, artizans and the agriculturi.sts 'When Muham- 

mad Kasim had settled terms with the principal inhabitants of Mnitan 
he erected a Jama Masiid and minarets, and he appointed the Amir 
Hand Nasr. son of 'Walid Framani. its Governor. He left Kharim, 
son of Abul Malik Taman in the fort of Bramhapflr, on the banks 
of the Jhelum. which was called Sohnr , 'Shore?'). Akrama, son of 
■Rihan Sbami, was appointed Governor of the territo-v round Multan, 
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and Ahmad, son of Harima, son of Atba Atr.da’ii, 
Governor of the forts of Aitaliad and Karur.' 
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After this Muhammad Kasim had marched some ui>tante iiorth- 
v ard when he was recalled hy orders from the Caliph the well-known 
story of this sudden recall and its tragic results is recorded in it.oft 
histories of India. 

-\fter Kasim’s deatli no further iufonnation is forthcoming, except^ 
that Multan was once more taken by the Arabs in the Calniliatc of 
Mansur, 753 — 774 and ome again in that of Mntasim bilhih (8-33 — 841) 

[A1 Biladuri in Ell. i, 127 — 1281. 

In 871 the lower Indus Valley fell into the hands of Yakub bin 
Lais, and shortly after that event we find two kingdoms established, 
one with its capital at Mansiaa near the present Haidarahad, and the 
other with its headquarters at Multan. 

The Geographer Jlasudi visited Multan, of which he gave the fol- 
lowing account in his “ ileadows of Gold ” As for the king of 
Multan, 1 have said that the throne i.s in the family of Osama, son 
of Loa, son of Ghalib, and he is tlie possessor oi an army and of 
fortifications. Multan is one of the big Aluslim frontiers, around 
which are a hundred and twent.v thousand hamlets and villages ac- 
cording to the count and enumeration. In Multan, as I have said, 
is the famous idol of Multan which is visited by people from the 
farthest confines of Sindh and India who bring native offerings of 
money and jewels and aloes wood and all kinds of perfumes and 
thousands of people make the pilgrimage to it. And most of the 
revenues of the king of 3Iultan are derived from the best parts of 
the pure aloes wood of qamor which is brougiit to the idol and is 
worth two hundred dinars a maund and which receives the mark of 
a signet ring like wax ; as well as from other wonderful things which 
are brought to the idol. And if the infidel kings descend upon 
Multan and the Muslims are unable to pnt them to flight they 
threaten them with the destruction or mutilation of this idol and upon 
that the armies dep.art. And my visit to Mnltan took place after 
the year -300* and the reigning king then was Abn Libab-al-Mnnabbih. 
son of Asad, the Qureshi of the bouse of Osama.” 

-kbout 9.51. the Geographer Istakbri wrote bis ’ Books of the Cli- 
mates ’ in which he says, ‘ Mansnra is more fertile than Multan.’ (Ra- 
verty J. A. S. B. 1892. page 190. translates ‘ Multan has a large Jiisdr 
hut Mansura is the more populous.’) At half a parsang from Multan 
there is a large cantonment (lofty edifices — Ravertyi which is the abode 
of the chief, who never enters Mnltan except on Fridav when he goes on 
the back of an elephant, in order to ioin in the Pravei- of that day. The 
Governor is of the tribe of Kuraish (Raverty adds — ‘the descendant 
ot bamson of Lnwai who seized upon Multan ’) and is not suhiect to 
the ruler of Mansura. but reads the khiifha in the name of the 
Khalifa. Samand is a small oitv situated like Multan, on the east 
+ 1 , **1®. Mihran; between each of these places and the river 

the distance IS two parsangs.t The water is obtained from wells.' 
liie people of Multan wear trousers, and most of them «peak Per- 
sian and Sindhi as in Mansura.’ (Ell. i, 28-29). * 

In 976 Ibn Hankal visited India for the second time, and chives 
very much the same account of Multan as Istakbri does. 

The K.tRH.VTTAxs ix Mult-vn — A. D 970 1^06 

A/vy. Kamatiwif, 

As the Caliphate p-pew weaker, the tendency to schism 
in Persia and elsewhere increa.sed, and in 891, one Abdulla 

* A. D. 915-16 Circ. 

t The position of Samand or Basmad is not known. The Canton- 
’S”*! known as Jandrud, Jandrar. Jandiir, &c. See 
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chapter If B. (called ‘ Karmat ’ Iroiu liis using' in confidential coiumunica- 
Hictory tions the minute Arabic writing so termed) came into notice 
a.' a follower of the Isniailians, one of the most dangerous 
I'be Karmatianj. oi the Ali-ite sects in the East. This Abdulla started a doc- 
trine that evei'j'thing was allowable, and proceeded to carry 
out his views with violence. Syria was invaded, Basra and 
Euia were taimn, and even ATecca was pillaged, and the black 
.srone removed. His followers were soon afterwards ignomi- 
niously defeated in Egypt and Irak, and appear gradually 
to have pushed themselves and their doctrines into the Indus 
Valley, where towards the end of the 10th century they seized 
iluhan, d('stio 3 'ed the Hindu temple, and altered the site o: 
the orthodox mosque. At that period a family of Lodi 
Pathans had obtained possession of the whole Punjab froutiei 
from a little south of Peshawar to Alultdn, and the governors 
of this family seem shortly to have come under the Kar- 
matian intlueuce. Already owning a very loose allegiance 
to the Ghaznavide monaichs, the^' now became specially 
obnoxious to that zealous defender of the Faith, Alahmiid of 
Ghazni, who twice marched against them, and ultimately de- 
ported the governor Hand Lodi from Multan to Afghanistan. 
This l)aud was shortly afterwards released by Alahmtid ^ 
suceejsor Alasaud, but Multan still continued to be steeped 
in heresy and we find amoJig the Karmatiaii' of the day a 
Paija of the native Sumia family, who appears to have en- 
joyed consideiable power in the district. The country, how- 
ever. remained nominally subject to the Ghaznavides, until 
thev' in their turn were overthrown by Aluhammad Ghori, who 
in tile course oi his expeditious passed several times thiough 
Multan and on one occasion is recorded to have ‘ delivered 
that place from the hand^ ot the Earmatians.'' Thi- is the 
last we hear of this sect iu Alultan which had been moie oi 
les> in their hand^ for two centuries. 

The result of tlie sectarian wars appears to have been 
iintavourahle to the prosperity of the city and tbe distinct; 
for when the Gardezi Syads first immigrated to Multan in the 
leign of Sultan Bairain Shah (1118 — 1152) the city is said to 
have been utterly deserted. The Gardezi Syads — who, it 
may be noted, are to this day Shias— appear to have got pos- 
session of a good deal of laud along the old course of the 
Eavi as far north as the middle of the Kabfrwala tahsil and 
Sheikh Yusuf Gardezi, their chief, is the first of the great 
company of Muhammadan preachers of whom we hear so 
much in the next period. 

Chronicle. 

Circa 970 A. D. — Firishta says (Briggs i, 9) ‘ During the reign of 
the Samani kings the Afghans formed a harrier between the king- 
doms of Multan and Lahore, and thus we find the Samani troops always, 
limited their predatory excursions to Sind and Tatta. V^en the 
government of Ghazni devolved on Alaptagin, his general Sabuktagiiv 
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frequently invaded the provinces of IMultan and Laghman, carrying CH.4PTER It B; 

away its inhabitants as slaves in spite ot the Arghans. .laipal, the 

Raia of Lahore, concerted measures with the Bhattia Raja to obtain History, 
the services of Sheikh Hamid, an Alghan. who, being appointed 
Governor of Multan and Laghman, placed garrisons of Afghan troops The Karmatians. 
in those districts.’ 

97G. — ‘ On the death of Alaptagin, Sabuktagin succeeded to Lis 
power: and Sheikh Hamid, perceiving that his own country vciiM, 
in all probabilitj’, suffer in the incursions with which Sabukta_i;i 
threatened India united himself with that prince. Sabuktagin from 
motives of policy avoided the district of Sheikh Hamid by every means 
in his power.’ (Firishta, Briggs i. 91. 

980. — The Karmatians under Jalam ibn Shaiban took Multan, 
destroyed the idol temple and built a new mosque in place of the "Id 
one. (Alb. Sach. i, 116). 

1001. Mahmud of Ghazni p.tssed through the province of IMii’t.in 
on his way to Bhatia. The province of Multan appears to have tv- 
tended up to the Salt Range, and Bhatia is supposed by Fllint to i’e 
Bhera (ii. 4411. [Firishta Br. i, OS'). 

1005. — ‘ Sheikh Hamid Lodi, the first ruler of Multan, bad p.r.d 
tribute (done homage) to Amir Sabuktagin. and after him his grand- 
son Abul Fath Dand. the son of Nnsir. tiie son of Hamid ,\’nri Fath 
Hand now having abandoned the tenets of the faithful hod at this 
time shaken off his allegiance.’ He obtained the assistance of .^nand- 
pal of Lahore who was. however, defeated by Mahmiid. who then 
• entered Multan by the route of Bhatinda.’ Mahmud besieged Multan 
for seven days, but hearing of an invasion of Herat, retired after 
receiving the submission of Ahnl Fath. (Firishta i. 41). The T.arikbi 
Yamini says ‘ he took Multan by assault and treated the people with 
severity.’ (Ell. ii, 32). The Kamil-ut-tawarikh (Ell. ii. 248). says 
the invasion was prompted by Abul Path’s inclination to beresv. and 
’oy his having induced the people of the country to follow his opinions : 
on hearing of Anandpal’s defeat Abul Fath sent his property to Peran- 
dip and evacuated ^lultan. Mahmiid finding the people infatuated 
in this heresy besieged the place and took it by storm. 

1010. — Mahmud was under tlie necessity of marching to Multan 
which had revolted, and having cut off a number of the infide’ in- 
habitants and brought Daucl. the son of Nasir. to Gh.azn!, he coufned 
him in the fort of Gluirnk ('or Tabrak) for life. ("Firishta i. 50.' 

Hamid Ella says ‘ Mahmiid made war with Xawasa fthe grandson), 
ruler of Multan: conquered that country: converted the people to 
I.slnm : put to death the ruler of Multan, and entrusted the govern- 
ment of that country to another chief.’ fEll. i'i. 65). 

Itni, Mahmiid af+er f.tking Thrinesar retired from that crm’'">-v 
because he had not vet rendered Multan a province of his own 
government. CFirislita i. -52). The Geographer, .\lhiruni. seems to 
have spent some time in Multan at this period. (J..4.R.B. l'=P2. 

P. 1^7). 

1024. — Mahmiid passed through Multan on his way to Foniiiath 
rid Ajmer. He returned to Ghazni rid Sindh and Urultan (Fi’-'^ta 
i. 69—78). 

1027. — Mahmud, in order to fight ‘ the Jats who lived in the .Tud 
mountains ’ (i.o.. probably the Salt Range) came to Multan, hirlit a 
fleet of boats there and had a great naval battle with the Jats. 

(Firishta i. 82). 

1030. — Masaud Ghaznavi released Baud. (Ell. i. 491). Masaud 
himself had at one time been Governor of Multan under his father. 

(Raverty Tab. Mas. 91). 

10.32. — In the sacred books of the Druses there is a curious letter 
written in 10.32 by Baha-ud-din. the chief apostle of Hamza ‘to the 
Unitarians of Multan and Hindustan in general, and to Sheikh Ibn 
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back Daud tlie younger into the true religion, for Masaud only deliver- 

Historjr. him from prison and bondage, that you might accomplish the minis- 

try with which you were charged against Abdulla, his nephew, and all 
The Karmatians. the inhabitants of Mnlt;in.' The letter would seem to show that the 
vSumras were powerful in Alultan at the time and were Karmatians. 
(Ell. i, 4911, — 

1042. — Mann, grandson of Mahmud Ghaznavi. was made governor 
of Peshawar and Multan : but Sultan Modud shortly afterwards sent 
a force to Multan against him, which attacked and slew him. (Eirishta 
i, 116). 

1049. — The Afghans seized on tlie Indus Valley, but were defeated 
by Ali bin Rabbia. who came to Peshawar from Ghazni, and ‘ having 
reduced Multan and Sindh, subdued by force of arms the Afghans 
who had declared their independence in that country.’ (Firishta i, 
129). 

1118. — Muhammad Balin, the rebellious viceroy of Sultan Bairam 
Ghaznavi, advanced to oppose the king as far as Multan. A battle 
ensued : but ‘ the curse of ingratitude fell like a storm on the head 
of the perfidious rebel, who in his flight, with his sons and attendants 
.sank into a deep quagmire wherein thcr all perished ’ (Firishta i. 
151). 

1175. — Shahab-ud-diii "Muhammad Gliori having conquered Gardez. 
led his forces to Multan and delivered that place fi-om the hands of 
the Karmatians who had regained possession of it some years 
previously. (Ell. ii. 298, Tab. Mas. Firishta i. 157. Rav. Tab. Mas, 
449). 

1176. — He ag.aiii sublued the province of Multan and marched 
against Poh. (Firishta i, 169). 

1178. — He again passed through Multan and T'ch on his way to 
Guzerat (Firishta i. 170). 

1186. — Muhammad Ghori took Lahore and put it in char,ge of Ali 
Karmakh "Wali of .Multan, (Firishta i. 171. Rav. Tab. Mas. 454). 

1192-93, — Hindustan having rebelled, Muhammad Ghori advanced 
to Lahore via iMultaii. where he conferred titles and offices on all who 
had been firm to his interest. (Firishta i. 174). 

1203. — Muhammad Ghori was defeated in lurkistan : then ‘ Aibak 
Bak, one of the most confidential servants of the State, an officer of 
high rank in the army, fled from the field of battle, and carried away 
the impression that by heavenly visitation the blessed person of the 
king had met with a misfortune and been slain. He fled with the 
speed of the wind to Multan, and on his arrival went immediately to 
Mir Dad Hasan, the lord of a standard.’ (Raverty says Amir Dad, i.e.. 
Chief Justice, under Amir Muhammad, Governor of Lahore and 
Multan, Tab. Mas, 476), ‘ and told him that lie had a private message 
from the king. Amir Dad Hasan retired with him into his closet 
where the assassin pretending to whisper into liis ear. drew a dagger 
and stabbed him to the heart. He then ran instantly to the court- 
.vard where he proclaimed aloud that he had killed the traitor Amir 
Dand in obedience to the king’s command, and producing a false 
order and commission to assume the government, he was acknowledged 
by the army and the people.’ (Ta,i-ul-Maasir. Ell. ii. 233. and Firishta 
i, 182). This led to an outbreak of the Khokhars wlio were then 
powerful between the Cheiiah and the Salt Range, hut ‘ Baha-ud-din 
Muhammad. Governor of Sangwau. with bis brother who held lands 
(akta) within the borders of Multan, accompanied hv many of the 
chief people of the city, marched out against them. Ultimately the 
Khokhars were thoroughly defeated on the Jhelum : hut Muhammad 
Ghori was shortly afterwards (1205) assassinated bv the Gakkhars, in 
the Rawalpindi District. 
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The Mogkal I.vtvasi.jns — A. D. 1206— 152S. CHAPTER I, E 

In 1218 Ciiingiz invaded Western Turkestan, and tor Hutory. 
iTe next three centuries the history oi Multan is piucticaliy 
the histoiy ol the incursions troni Western and Central Ada Invasions 

to which the Moghal invasion or Chingiz gave rise. 

The centre or Muhaminauan authority in India during 
the period was Delhi, and the normal condition or Muitan 
was that oi nominal subjection to the Delhi kings, biu twice 
during the period Multan was ior all practical purposes a 
separate kingdom independent or Delhi, vh., in 1210-1227. 
when the energetic Slave Governor, Xasir-ud-diu Kuhaclia. 
ruled over Multan and vSiiidh, and again in 144-5-1527 when 
the Langahs governed the district independently of the Delhi 
Em 2 jerors. At times, too, the jiriivince was held by vigorous 
governors who, tliougb unable to secure independence, were 
powerful factors in the liynasrie changes oi me time. Such 
were iTalik Kabir Khan, who in 1266 joined in the con- 
spiracy to put Eazia Begaiu on the throne ; Bahram Abia or 
Kisblu Khan who, in 1021, acted as tire lighr liand man 
of Ghias-ud-din Tughlak in the larre;''s suoce'Stul usurjra- 
tion; and Syad Khizr Khan, who niaridied to Delhi in 1414 
and there founded the Syad dynasty which hi'ied ds years. 

We get but little lighr rrom rhe historians as to the ciiaiacter 
of the g’overnment under each ruler, and the details given 
as regarding the various degrees of 'Cveiity or ability with 
which sovereigns like Aia-ud-diti Khiiji. Ghias-ud-diu Tugh- 
lak, and Feroz Shah Tughlak odni'iiis^ered their euipiies. 
can scarcely be taken as apiilying in any comjiletenes^ to terri- 
tories so far from Delhi as Muitan and IJcli. We may rake 
it as very probalile tha' rhe interior adniinistration of the 
district was equally neglected by all or nearly all the numer- 
ous governors and kings that ruled it. and that their atten- 
tion was mainly hsed on repelling the hideous and incessant 
ravages of the 3IoghaI hordes from Khurasan and Central 
Asia. 

There is an oft-quoted pas-age in the poems of Amir 
Khusrau which indicate- the manner in which tliese pagan 
invaders were viewed by the Moslems of India. ’ There were 
more than a thousand Tatar intiilel- he write-. and warriors 
of other tribe-, riding on camels, great conuiianders in battle, 
all with steel-Iilte bodie.- clothed in cotton ; with faces like 
fire, with caps of sheep skin, with their heads shorn. Their 
eyes were so narrow and piercing that they iniglit have bored 
a hole in a brazen vessel. Their stink was more horrible 
than their colour. Their faces were set on their bodies as 
if they had no necks. Their cheeks resembled soft leatber 
bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended 
from cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek bone to 
cheek bone. Their nostrils resembled rotten graves, and from 
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. tlieiu the hair descended as iar as the lips. Their moustaches 
were of extravagant length. They had but scanty beards 
about their chins. Their chests of a colour half black, half 
white were so covered with lice that thej' looked like sesame 
growing on a had soil. Their whole body indeed was covered 
with these insects, and their skin as rough and grainy as 
shagreen leather, fit only to be converted into shoes. They 
devoured dogs and pigs with their nasty teeth,’ 

Such were the Moghals as thet' first appeared to the 
nations of Hindustan. As time went on the invading armies 
became less strange, numbers of them from time to time settled 
down in the country, they had gradually mixed with the 
inhabitants of Iran and Turan ; they had adopted the tenets 
of Islam, and ultimately when the last Central Asian in- 
vasion placed Babar on the throne, the invaders were little, 
if at all, less civilized than the nations which they invaded. 
Without attempting to enter into the controverted questions 
regarding the ethnological relationship of Turks, Moghals 
and Tartars, it will suffice for us to notice that at least 
ten important invasions of the southern Punjab by these 
Central Asian hordes are recorded in the three centuries be- 
tween 1221 and 1528. First there was the celebrated escape, 
described by Gibbon, of Jalal-ud-din Ehwarizm Shah acro.=s 
the Indus pursued by the hosts of Chingiz, an episode which 
drew upon Multan the hostility both of pursuers and pur- 
sued (1221 — 1224). Then in 1239 another tribe, the Karlugh 
Turks, being ousted from Gbazni raided Multan, and were 
followed by a pursuing host of Moghals under Xuin Mungu- 
fah. In 1257 the Moghals under 27uin Saleh were treacher- 
ously invited to Multtin to aid the local Governor in liis in- 
trigues, and were only dissxiaded from wholesale massacre 
by a handsome bribe. In 1284 the Moghal raiders, under 
Timur Khan, defeated and killed the Prince Muhammad, 
known as the Martyr Prince, who then ruled in Multan. In 
1-305 an invasion under Aibak Khan was repelled by the re- 
doubtable warrior Ghazi Beg Tughlak, who is said to have 
twenty-nine times defeated the invading hordes. In 1327 a 
force under Turmsharin Khan overran the district, and only 
retreated on payment of a bribe. In 1397 came Tamerlane 
himself, whose troops occupied 17 ch and Multan, sacked 
Tulamha, raided the Khokhars of the Eavi Valley and pass- 
«d on across the Bias to Pakpattau and Delhi' In 1430 
Shah Eukh, the grandson of Tamerlane, dispatched a force 
against the province, which had advanced to the vei-y gates 
of the city before it was defeated. Then in 1524-25 we find 
the Arghun Turks, who had been driven from Kandahar to 
Sindh, pressing up against the province, and after a long 
siege occupying and .sacking the city. And finally, in 1528, 
came the peaceful transfer of the province to the emissaries 
of the last great invader, Bahar. For three centurie.s this 
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xinliappy district bore the brunt of the great racial distur- CHAPTER I>B« 

bances caused by the Central Asian upheavals. The difficul- 

ties of the Khaibar route and (for a great part of the time) niMory. 
"he. powerful hostility of the northern CfakPhais, drove the Moghal InTanoM. 
innjority of the iu. ading ho''ts to atteupt the Multan route to 
Hindustan, a route which, while the Ghaggar and Sutlej still 
held their ancient cotirses. had much more to recommend it 
than in the centuries which followed. The Multan District, 
therefore, which in the nimh and tenth centuries constituted 
an outwork of Western fslum against Eastern Paganism, 
became in the thiiteentii and tourteenth centuries the fore- 
most harrier of Indian Muhauimadanism against the v)agan* 
ism and barbarism whi<b swept upoti it from the West. That 
the district can have had any real prosperity during these 
prolonged p.eriods ot ince-sant raiding it is iropossible to be- 
lieve. The fact that an important commercial route ran 
through IvIuTnin gave a Cenain amount ot imeiniittent pros- 
perity to the city, but in the district there was probably 
little enoitgh cf ctiltivaiion. except in t'.ie etrips of alluviai 
soil along the Chonab, Bias and the Ghara. 

As regard.s the taces who culti'.aied tlie .-.oil during the.se 
days of distress we liave little or no infcrmiilioii. Vety few 
of the land-owning races of to-day can trace their advent to 
a period before the establishment of the l.angah power in 
the fifteenth century. With the exception of the Langahs 
themselves and of the Biloch tribes which joined them we 
nini no notice of any invaders settling down upon the so*-.. 

The tribes of Moghai or Turk origin who from time to time 
became domiciled in the country, must have become absorbed 
among the people and may' be now represented by .some of 
tbe numerous petty' disjointed clans of the district which can 
give no account of their origin. The effect probably* of tbe 
Moghai invasions was to break up end drive away* the larger 
tribal units, especially on the western edge of the district, 
leaving the way open for the miscellaneous and haphazard 
colonization which forms the basis of the ‘ colluvies gentium - 
now presented to our ej*es. 

In one respect indeed the devastation of Khurasan and 
Western Iran was to the benefit of this part of India, for 
it led to the settling of a considerable number of pious and 
learned men, most of whom no doubt passed on towards Delhi 
but many of whom stay'ed to bless Multan with their presence. 

The preliminary* disturbances of Ghori times had driven the 
Gardezi Syad.s to this district. A little later came a family 
of Kureshis from Khwarizm which .settled at Kot Karor near 
Leiah and which gave birth to the famous Sheikh Baha-ud- 
din Zakaria or Bahawal Haqq, who, after traversing nearly 
the whole Muhammadan world, chose Multan as his place 
of residence. To Multan also about the same time came 
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Pir Sliums Tabrez from Sabzawar and Kazi Kutb-nd-diu. from 
Xasbau : to Pakpattan came Baba Parid Sbakarganj : to 
Delhi '""-y <>t ^Diltaii' caio? XliM-aja Kntb-ud-din Bakb- 
tiar Xaki; and to P cb came Samd -juial, the founder of 
many -acu'd in Miiltan, iluzaffargarli and Baba- 
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Cl’ ron icli\ 

1210. — iMn’ik y.asir-a.f-cli;! Kubachr.' nue of c^'o tr.ained slaves of 
Muhammad Oh'ivi, and .son-in-linr of Sultan Kutb-ud-diu, marelied 
towards Sindii. and seized Fch and IMultan, (Firishta i, 203, Tab. 
Nas. Ell. ii. 301-2). He was ‘ a mr.u of the highest intelligence, 
cleverness, experience, discretion and acumen.’ He set himself up as 
an independent sovere’gn, and i-sued coins with biUngtiad Hindi and 
Ar.nbic insrriTitions. CThomas Paib. King'-, p. 100-1), and his power 
at one time extended from Sirhind to Sindh. 

1221. — Jalal-ud-din Manhbarni, Khworizm Shah, was pursued I y 
the .armies nt Chingiz Kiian to the banks of the indus. Shortly 
afterwards the f.Toghal General Tnrtai advanced to B’ec-rn and thou to 
Multiin, ‘ but ns there were no stones there he ordered tii-it the pnp'-.h - 
tion of Bhera simuld he turned <-ut to -uakc float-- of wo;,.] ;,.nd lo 'd 
them with stones for the manionicl:-. So thev flo.-teO them down tbe 
river, and when thev arrived at Muit.in, t'-m maninnicks were set to 
work and threw down many r.-.mpart'- of the fort, which was near’.v 
taken when tho cxeessivo heat of the weather p'lt ,a stop to their 
operations.’ (Jah.ankuslia. Ell. ii, .?ri2). The Eozat-us-aafa say,? the 
Moghals were rommanded by lln'a and that owing to tbe 

excessive heat ‘ the Miiltanis escaped from that Bala fealamily).’ fEll 
ii, 559). The .^Vin-i-Akbari gives the name of the general as Turmatai 
Noviiui. and sai - be actuall;' to'ik dft.ha’n. bet Je.r Kubacha bv 
opening bis treasury repaired tbe disaster, fjar. iii, .344, see also 
Bav ’fab. Nas. 5:15). Hownrib savs ti'at the arnie was cnium, Glided 
bv two generals. Bela and Hurbai CH.st. Afong i, 90). Jalal-ud-dir. 
meantime found bis progress opnosnd both by Sbam.s-iid-din Alt'imsh in 
Hinde-tan and Nasir-iid-diu in Afiilten : be accordingly .iomed with 
the Khokhars who were the enemies of the latter, and his general 
Fzbeg Pai fell snddenlv on Nasir-ud-dBi at Heh. Kubacha fled to 
Bhakkar and vhen back to Aln'tan, wbich Uzhog Pa' invested. Uzbeg 
Pai seems to have struck coins at Multan in anticipation of taking 
the eitv. (Thomas Path. Kings, p. 99), but tlie siege bad to be raised, 
fjabanknsha. F,ll. ii. SPfl-T). Jalal-ud-din passed through Multan 
territorv again next year on his way to Sindh. (Do). 


• Tbe name is said to ' e derived from the Turkish f-uhe. a short coat 
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li'ii . — ■' After tlie victory of A'andaua, Tart (or Toil, for Xurtai]), CHAPTER I, B; 

the Moghal prince came with a large army to the walls ot the city of 

Alultan and besieged that strong place tor lorty days. During this HittOt;< 
war and mva.sion iMalik Nasir-ud-din opened his treasures and lavished 
them munificently among the people. He gave such proof of resolution Moghal Inr»sioii». 
energy, wisdom and personal bravery- that it wiil re.iuin on record 
till the day of judgment.’ (Tab. Mas. Ell. ii, 3i)3, and viii xviii). 

[Possibly this is the same siege as th.at of Turtai recorded above; the 
accounts of this period are sumtwhat confused.] Eirishta iii, diid, s.ays 
Chaghtai Khan commanded the siege in person 

1227. — Shams-ud-din Altainsi; of Delhi besieged and toch Ucli; and 
Masir-iid-din wr.s drowned, or as sime sav drowned hitns.elf. m li.t 
Indus (Tab. Mas. Ell. ii, 304, iv, 146, Pirishta i. 210. iii, 420). Multar 
fell into the hands of Shams-ud-din and a r.tre copper coin of this 
king records the fact of his rule in this citv. (Thomas Path. Kings, 
p. 75). Malik Kabir Khan (also known as Izz-ud-diiu Ayaz) wa- made 
governor of Mnlta.u. (Ravert.v Tab. M'as. p. 725i. 

1236. — Multan w s appriroudy again in a troubled state for .?lia:ns- 
ud-din was starting from Delhi to march against it when be died. 

(Pirishta i, 211, others, e.g.. Ravert.v Tah.. p. 623. read ‘Banian’ 
not ‘ Mukaii ’ in coiinectiun with this incident!. Mnliit Ka’eir Khon. 
goiei nor of Mnitan. in the same year joined in the conspiracy to put 
Razia Begam on the throne: he became governor of Lahore, and was 
sncceeri.-'d hy Jlniik .Kjrnkash at Multan, hnt in 12-39 Mnltiln was 
restored to him. fFiinsiita i, 214 — 220, Tab. M'a- .’’lb i;. 335. P.averty, 

644). He shorti.v afterwards rebelled, and according to a local history, 

Razia Begr.m marched on and tofk Multan, where she bestowed much 
alms on the noor '■rtl gave villages in mafi to the Kureshi .and G.-rdez: 
f.in.'ilies. 


12.’’0 _T!:e KarJngh Turk, Saif-ucl-din Hasan, was drive:: this year 
^ V-b 'vi'i lit' ■ ‘le Tio.licls and seized Mn’.tdn (Thomas Path. 
Kinc '5 p. 93). He coined monev in his own name. (Roverty in 
,T..'°b!b. 1?92. p. 157). 

Meantime Kabir Khan assumed sovereignty at TTch, and after 
bis "d-''ntli in 1211. his son Tni-ud-dii; several times attacked the 
TTi.rlngl-s before t’-c gates of Multan. (Raverty Tab. Mas. 656). 

1215 — A Moglir.l : rmv -inder Muin Mangutah attacked T'ch; Saif- 
nd-din fled 'roin Multan bo Gindb ; but tbe Moahah retired on hearing 
that the Delhi troops iiad reached the Bias. (Raverty Tab, Mas. 1154, 
Firishta i. 2.31). 

1246 The Delhi niithorities made an effort to stem Die tide of 

the Itoghal adv.ance by appointing Malik Sher Khan-i-Sankar fo * 
frontier n.'^'Tor'inient inoluding ]\Iu!tEin : Tvhicli taksn from tn© 
Karlnghs, (Firisbta i. 2351. 

1249. — Malik Hasan Karlugh advanced from Banian; he himself 
Wfs slciii but the KerSughs under his .son MMsir-nd-din M:ihamni''(i 
took Multiin from Izz-nd-diTi Balban, who then held it. Tlie Karlnv i.-, 
were ver'- soon afterwards ousted bv Slier Klnu. (Riiverty Tab. Mas. 
6=4, 732—792). 

12.10 —Malik Izz-nd-din Balban, governor of Feb .and ^'agnr . 
tried to take Miiltiin from Sher Khan but failed. (Raverty J A.S.B.. 
1892. p. 172). Ill the same year Akhtivar-ud-din Kurez, who he.d 
Multiiu for Sher Khan, captured a number of iMoghals and sent 
them to Delhi. (Ravertv Tab. Mas. 6='^). 

About this period the Sultan Nasir-ud-din visited Multan at least 
O', IP. and. ns nsn.il. showed great respect to the sacred families. 


(Firisbta b 233-9). 

12.)4, An in-urrection in Sindh caused the loss of several forfs 

in Multiin, and >/ier Khan was disgraced. M’ext rear IzMid-dm 
Balban was made governor of Multan. (Firislitu ’., 240, Raverty 
J.A.S.B. 1892. 17.3). 
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1257. — Izz-ud-din treacherously invited the Moghals; and ISiuin 
Saleh, having .arrived at TTch, sent a force against Multan. Multan 
was delivered to the Moghals and the defences of the citadel were 
destroyed. The Saint Bahawal Haqq had to pay down 100,000 dinars 
to save the place from being sacked, and one Chinghiz Khan was 
made Hakim of Multan. (Raverty J.A.S.B. 892, 175, Tab. Nas. 844 
and 1201). D’Ohsson relates that the Moghals retired on hearing of 
the approach of Muhammad Sultan of Delhi, and adds that during 
the reign of Sultan Bahu (Balban 1265-87) Multan became the asylum 
of many Persian princes whose realms had been invaded by the 
Moghals (Hist, des Mongols, iv, 559). 

1270. — Prince Muhammad, son of Ghias-ud-din Balban, was made 
governor of Multan. He twice invited Sheikh Saadi of Shiraz to his 
court at Multan, but the invitation was declined on the plea of age. 
The princeN intention was to build a Khankah for him in Multan, and 
to endow it with villages for his maintenance. Sheikh Saadi sent 
him a Gulistan and a Bostan written with his own hand : and Saadi’s 
popularitv in India dates from this event. (Firishta i. 259, Tar. Fir. 
Shahi, Ell. iii, 110). It is stated that although the prince was a 
noted patron of poets, he was on bad terms with Sheikh Sadr-ud-din, 
son of Bahawal Haqq. 

12«4.— The Moghals under Timur Khan invaded Lahore and Dipal- 
pur and were met 'Ey Prince Muhammad ‘ on the banks of the r^er 
of Lahore* which runs through part of the Multan province ._ The 
Moghals were routed, but Muhammad while isolated from his fol- 
w«\s surprised 3iid slfiin (tli© incid©nt led to nis boing Known 
afterwards as the Kh4n-i-Shahid or Martvred PnnceV Among the 
captives taken bv the Moghals was the poet A_m^ Khusraii. (Firishta 
i. 269). The son of the defeased prince. Kai Khusrii. succeeded his 
father in the Government of Multan. (Firishta i, 269). 

1288 Circa— Malik Jalal-ud-din Firoz, afterwards Sultan, was 
made governor of Multan, in order that h? anight Prelude the pos- 
sibility of any invasion bv the Moghals. (Wassaf in Ell. iii, 38). In 
1290 Firoz advanced to Delhi and seized the throne. 

;i990 _ .Vrkali Khan son of Sultan Firoz. was made governor of 
ATn1t4n“' On Firoz’s assassination in 1295. h’s fairilv fled to Multan 
for protection against Firoz’s nephew .Ala-nd-din Khiln. The latter, 
40 000 horse after them who hes’cgecl ATuHan for two 
niou+hs!' until the citizens and troops hetrayed the pr-ccs u'do their 
hands (Firishta i. 325). Sheikh Biikn-ud-dm. craudsoii of Bahawal 
Hnon' is said to have interceded for them, hut on their arrival at 
TlelVi' thev were hliuded and imprisoned, ^asrat Khan w.os made 
of Midtan. and he shortlv afterwards defeated .an invasion 
of the Moghals from Sevistan. 

■TCQK TliG Alo^lials uTi*l©r Tviibak or Aibak Khan, an ofRcor of 

Dna.’the Chaghatai Khan of Mdwarulna.hr. r.avaged Multan ; they 
wPT-p defeated bv Ghazi Beg Tughlab and nerished niiserahh- in the 
deserts (Firishta i. 363. D’Ohsson, iv. -561). See also Oliver in 
J.R.A.S., 1888, p. 99. 

1321.— When Ghazi Bc.g of Lahore revolted. Alo.ghaltagin. governor 
of ''.Inltan, iealons of precedence, refused to join him; he was 

- ~ ■ ' Moelial chief of some note in that 


Tartar.s on twenty-nine occasions and defeated 
Malik-ul-Ghazi.’ ("Thomas Path. Kings, p. .9- Flh in 
is said to have left one Taj-ud-din as his governor at Multan. 


flOfi). 


♦Probably the Kavi, but possibly the Bias, see Ell. in, 520. 
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1327. — A Moghal force under Turmushrin Khan subdued Multan, CHA PTER !• Bj 
but was bribed by Muhammad Tughlak to withdraw. (Firishta i, 413). Hirtoryi 

1334. — Ibn Batuta of Tanglers arrived in Multan from Uch. He 
gives the following account of his journey: — lIoghaUnvaiiOBi. 

‘ From Uch I went to Multan. The city is the capital of Sindh 
and the Amir-ul-umara of the province lives there. Ten kos on this 
side one has to cross a river which is narrow and deep and impassable 
except by boats. Here travellers are interrogated and their property 
examined. At that time every merchant had to pay a fourth of his 
merchandise as toU as well as 7 dinars per horse. Two years after I 
reached Hindustan the king abolished all this toll; and when the 
country was under the Abasside Caliph there had been no dues except 
the usar and zakat. I dreaded the examination of merchandise for 
my packages though containing little enough looked large, and I feared 
lest the whole should be opened : but Kutb-u!-Mulk sent a military 

nffippT tVnm Multan nith urder< that Tiiv baggage nbniilfl not be 

searched, for which I thanked God. ITe stopped that night on the 
river bank and early in the morning there came to me one Dahkan 
Samarkandi, a postal officer, who was the king’s news-writer. After 
meeting him I went in his company to the ruler of Multan who in 
those days was Kutb-ul-Mulk, a great and accomplished ruler. When 
I came to him he got up to greet me and gave me a place at his side. 

I offered as presents a slave, a horse, and raisins and almonds ; these 
last do not grow in that country and are imported as curiosities from 
Khurasan. The Amir sat on a raised platform covered by a carpet 
and by him sat Salar, the Kazi of the city, and a Khatib whose name 
I forget. To the riglit and left were the military officers and behind 
him stood armed men, while the army marched pa.st in front. A 
number of bows were lying there, and any one in the army who 
wished to display his skill in archery took up a bow and drew it, and 
if any one wished to display his skill in horsemanship, he ran his 
lance at a small drum that was rttnehed to a low wall, or pl.ayed 
Chnughan with a ball that was lying there. Men were promoted 
according to the skill shown by tliem on the'e occasions. Wh.en we 
had sahtted Kutb-ud-din ns I have described, he ordered that we 
should reside in the city with the depop.dents of Sheikh Rukn-vid-din, 

Kureshi. the rule being that the Sheikh could not entertain strangers 
without the governor’s permission. Delhi is 40 days’ marcli from 
Multan and there ’s cnltivation all the way.’ 

Ibn Batuta says that he went to Delhi ■■in .Vbobnr, Abib.aklu'r, 

Pakpattan and Sarusti, but if the Ahobar mentioned is the Abohar 
of the Ferozepore District he has apparently forgotten the order of 
the towns. In another place also however fthe passage quoted below! 
he has put Abohar near Multan, .and pn.ssiblv some site now disappeared 
is referred to. Abibakhar is not known, unle=s it is (as tentatively 
suggested bv M. Muhammad Hu.ssain') the shrine of Abubakar at Dhil- 
lun in Mailsi. 

1340.^ — Muhammad Tughlak sent orders to Bahrain Abia, governor 
of Multan (also known as Kishlu Khan) to have families removed 
forcibly to the new capital of Daulatabdii in tiie Deccan, but the 
messenger, using insolent language, had i.is head cut off. Muham- 
mad Tughlak defeated Bahrain, and ordered a general slaughter of 
the inhabitants of Multan, which was only averted by the praser of 
the saint Rukn-i-Alam, who came bareheaded to the king's court and 
stood before him .soliciting paialon for t’ne people. (Firishta i, 421, 

Ell. iii, 242, vii, 136). 

Ibn Batuta, however, a move Trustworthy authority, gives a different 
acconnt. He says that Muhaiuiiiad having flayed his nephew and sent 
his remains round the kingdom in ferrorem, Kishlu Khan, governor 
of Multan, buried them ; whereon Muhammad advanced against him. 

Battle was fought ‘ two days journey from Multan in the desert plain 
of Abohar ’, in which Kishlu Khan was killed. Muhammad then 
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took Multan, flayed the Kazi and suspended Kishiu's head over the 
gate of the city. ‘ I saw it there,’ says the traveller, ■ when I arrived 
in Multan.’ (Ibn Batuta, Ell. iii, 616). In this campaign the family 
of Bahawal Haqq sided with the king and were rewarded with 100 
villages (see Muhammad Hussain, Ibn Batuta, p. i.;3 . If Ibn Batuta 
is correct the date of the rebellion given in Briggs’ Firishta IISIO) 
must be wrong as Ibn Batuta seems to have been in Multan once only, 
viz., in 1.334. 


1341. — Bahzad Khan, governor of Multan, wa.s defeated by some 
Afghans under Shahu, who ‘ poured down like a torrent on Multan,’ 
and took the city. On the .approach of t'le Delhi army the Afghans 
retreated. (Firishta i, 42.5, Tar. Fir, Shah, Ell. iii, 244). 

13-51. — Sultan Firoz who succeeded to the throne when he was 
in Sindh marched to Delhi rid Jfultan and when in Multan behaved 
very liberally to the Sheikhs of the city. (Shams-i-Siraj. Ell. iii, 282). 

1359, — Tatar Khan was made Sliikkdjr (governor) of Multan (Ell. 
iv, 9). During this reign the converted Hindu iila'it’oul, afterwards the 
Wazir Khan .Jahan, and Ain Mrihru, known as .\ir.-ul-Mulk, seem to 
have been governors of Multan lEll. iii, .36.8 — 3701. Afterwards the 
governors seem to have ' een IKlik Afartkiu. AJalik Shaikh, Malik 
Suhaiman and Khizr Khan, all of a SyaA. family, I'Eil. iv. 461. 

1396. — vS.arang Khan, governor of Dipalpnr, attacked Khizr Khan, 
and with the aid of Malik Mard.in Bhntti 'Cizvd the Sijikk (province) 
of Multan. Ho then .adv.-'iiced against Delhi but was defonteiT and 
retired to Multan. (Tirisht.a. i. 182. Tar. Mb. Sli. ET. iv. .32). 


1 ,^ 97 — Pir Muh-'-mmad .Tahiini-ir. cranclson of Tr.'nerl.ano, invested 
Fch. .ond when Siirang Khan 'ont troops ag.iinst him he advanced to 
the Bias and fell on the Alultanis b.v surnrise iust ..ifter tlie.v crossed 
the river ('app.arentl.v at a place o.allocl Tamtami' _ or Tantanai. He 
pursued them to Mu1t."n. which he invested for six months, so that 
therein ’ nothing eatable, not a rat or .a mouse, remained alive. 

.At last S.arang" capitulated, but meantime tlm excessive rains had 
caused a ‘orious mertahtv among the horses of the besieging .army, 
so that they had to shift their quarters from the camp into the ci^. 
The neia'hbou’'i!i 2 zamiudar? seeing this began to get rpst'V“ CEi. 
482. Malf-i-Tim. Ell. iii. 399—417. Ba-^. .T..\.S.B. 1S92, 181. 279). 


Msanth'-lc Tamerlane mr. robing iron the north sneatnped outside 
Tula'mha fOciober ISth. 1398). .\fter ihastisiug soi..e z.imindars in 
the n^ichhourbood and -eizing a 1 irge turid cr of ■ .ittle he n.as..ed on 
Icaviag'the fort unoaptnro 1. He ihe-i br’tcd at .la’, (or. it may he, 
•at a ‘ chal ’ or hake) on the Bi.as ‘ opposite Ishabpur from which he 
marched out with a flying column to chastise Kiisvat. Kliokhar. who 
w.a.s onranined in sw.impy ground on the bank of r lake. The ‘ un- 
sanctifiod Indians’ being defeated and ‘the (lod-forsaken Hnsrat’ 
being slain, the armv moved to Shnhnawaz. a populous village on the 
Bias, ‘where there was a great quantitv of grain stored up’ On 
the 26tb October, snvs Tamerhane. ‘T 'et out from Sliabnawaz nu m.v 
return to the baggage .and pitched my o.amp on the bank of the river 
Biyah. opposite to .Hnian. " and gave orders that .all my whole army 
and batrrr.acre should oro.ss the river to .Tanian for Kh.anian') and that 
then slTnuld set up mv tent on a little eminenoe outside the town 
at the font of whmh was a verdant garden ’ .-\t this rdaee fwbieb is 

stated to have b-’en 40 kos from Multan. Bav,, p. 28.31 Pir Aruham. 
mad marehing nut from Multan, ioined Tamerlane’s armv, and as the 
rains had kdled his horses so that the soldiers went either- on foot or 
bullocks, .30.000 new horses were provided for him. Beaving .Taman, 
Tamcrlarre marched to Rihwal : then on 3rd Kovemher to .Vrwan. then 
+o Tahwal Horn which he passed on through P.akn.ottan to the conquost 
of Delhi.* IM-rlf. Tim. Ell. iii. 413—420; Z.aHrn. Ell. iii. 484-6: Fir. 


* Except Tulamha, none of the places ip this district mentioned hjr 
Tamerlane are. so far as is known, identifiable. 
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i, 487, Rav. J.A.S.B. 1892, 280 — 285). On kis return fruLi Dellii CHAPTER I, Qi 

tkrough the Punjab Tamerlane appointed Khizr Khan to he guveruor 

of Multan. (Malt. EU. iii, 475). ^ Hittoiy. 

1405. — The Delhi forces marched against Khizr Khan. ‘ At Tu- , , 
lamha they were opposed by Rai Daud, Kamal Khan 5Iai, ..;id R^d ®®'*^**** 
Hahhu, the son of Rai Ratti, chiefs in the northern provinces, who 
were defeated.’ Near Pakpattan, however, on November IStb, Khizr 
Khan was victorious, and in 1414 he seized on the power at Delhi, 
founding the dynasty of the Syads. (.Fir. i, 501). 

1427. — Death of Malik Ala-ul-Mulk, Amir of Multan (.Eli. iv, 

59). 

1429. — Malik Rajah Nadira, Amir of Multan, died and ti e fief 
was restored to Malik Mahmud Husain, Imad-ul-Mulk, who was sent to 
Multan from Delhi with a large army. (Tar. Miib. Shah. Ell. .v, 67, 

Fir. 1 524). 

14-30. ■ — Sheikh Ali, governor of Kdonl, on behalf of Shah Rukh 
Mirza, son of Tamerlane, advanced against Multan. Imai-ul-Mulk 
went out to Tulauiba to oppo.se him, and Sheikh Ali moved otf to 
Khatibpnr. On May 8th Imad returned to Multiiii and Sheikh Ali 
crossed the Ravi and laid all waste along the l.i.anh of the joint Jhelum- 
Chemib. (Firishta says the Ravi). At a kos distance from Muitan 
he defeated and killed Sultan .Shall Loxli who was sent against him, 
and on the 27th May he occupied Khai; abaci ‘within six miles of 
Multan.’ On June 18th a figlit took place in the gardens outside 
Multiiu in which he was repulsed: and two days later he was again 
driven hack. A reinforcement of royal troops came up. and on 
Friday, July 25th, ‘ approac.hir.g the prayer-house (namazgah) endea- 
voured to enter the kutela of .\1a-u!-i)[ulk.’ Sheikh Ali opposed them 
and a great battle ensued in which he was defeated .and driven across 
the river (said to be the Jhelum, but eitlior the Cheiuib and Ravi is 
meant) towards Shorkot. 

The Delhi authorities getting jealous of Tmad h.acl him recalled 
and the ‘ ikta ’ or fief of Multan was transferred to IMalik Ivhair-ud- 
din Khani, The transfer was inconsicleratelv carried out and this 
led to troubles. (Tab. Akb. and Tar. Miib. Sli. Ell. iv, 70—72. 

Fir. i, .52-5—6). 

1431. — Sheikh Ali was induced ’o.v Jasratli Khokhar to attack 
Multan again. After taking Khatibpur he reached Tiilamba and 
.sacked the town ruthlessly. He does not however seem to have 
advanced further. (Ell. iv, 7-35. 

14-32.— Saiad Mubarak Shah, Sultan of Delhi. a<4vanced from the 
Montgomery district in pursuit of Sheikh Ali, and after crossing the 
Ravi near Tulamba put him to flight. (Tar. Muh. Shah Ell. iv, 77, 

Fir. i, -528). After taking Shorkot the king made a detour to Multan 
to visit the tombs of the saints, d-’ir. i. -529>. In lb3-5 his successor, 

Muhammad Shah, paid Multan a visit for a similar purpose. (Tab. 

Akb. Ell. iv, 84). Shortly after this Bahlol Lcdi seems to have Ijeen 
governor of Multfin. (.Vin. Jar. ii, 38S>. 

1437. — Disturbances aro.se in Multan owing to the discontent of the 
Langahs who are represented by Firishta as a Pathan tribe rec<^ntly 
arrived from Sibi (Ell. iv, 8-5. Fir. iv, 380). Their then habitat was 
Rapri (Cf. Ell. v, 306). 

1443. — Tired of anarchy the people of Multan selected a ruler ‘ one 
Sheikh Ynsaf, a man of learning, wisdom and high ch.aracter ’ ot the 
tribe of Koresh (a descenclant of Bahawal Haqq), and ‘ the public 
prayers were read, and money coined, in his name,’ ‘ The prince 
fully repaid their confidence by reorganising the government and 
gaining the esteem and friendship of the surrounding zdmindars.’ 

1445. — Rai Sahra, Langah, father-in-law of Sheikh Yusaf, seized 
Multan and drove out Sheikh Yusaf to Delhi. The storv of how he 
came to see his daughter in the town, and how having drunk duck’s 
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CHAPTER I. B. blood and taken an emetic be induced his son-in-law to let in some 
— — of his own people to tend him is given at length in Firishta iv, 381—2. 

History. Rai Sahra assumed the title of Kutb-ud-din Langah and reigned till 

1469 (see Firishta ; the names and dates in the Ain-i-Akbari differ 
Sfoghkl Invaiion. somewhat, see Ain. Jar. ii, 231-5).* 

1469. — Husain Khan Langah, son of Kutb-ud-din. .succeeded. He 
attacked and took Shorkot and Chiniot; also the country round Kot 
Kahror and Dinkot, which he colonized with Dodai Beloches, who, 
being pressed by the iiloghals in Kachi and Sindh, now appear for the 
first time in India. (Fir. iv, 386. J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 560). His 
brother Sliahab Din rebelled in Kahror but was taken and imprisoned. 
Then the Delhi troojis .advanced in aid of the exiled Sheikh Yusaf and 
had nearly reached rAulian when Husain Khan, ‘ crossing the Indus ’ 
threw himself into tlie fort and routed the invaders, driving them 
towards Chiniot. Al.out this time, too, a number of Sahnas emigrated 
from Sindh to Mult .n, (Fir. iv, .SST-Sl and one of them called Jam 
Bayazid was granted Shorkot (cf. Punjab N. and Q. iii. 215). 

1480 Circa— One historian relate^ that in the reign of Bahlol Khan 
Lodi of Delhi the Delhi troops marched through Mu’tnn to chastise 
a rebel called Ahmad Bhatti, but this is rot mentioned in most histories. 
(Ell. V, 5). About this time, however, the Bhattis of Jesalinir estab- 
lished themselves between the Sutlo' and the Bias (and even as f.tr as 
Asinikot bevond the Bias) and were in constant conflict with the 
Langahs, Khiebis, Joyas and other tribes of that region. P.awal 
Chachik of Jesalmir was killed in a groat fight with the LangShs 
near Dunyapur. (Tod Rajasthan, Calc. edn. 1894, ii, 110 — 113). 

1483. — A treatv was mode between Husain Khan and Sikrndar 
Khan Lodi of Delhi. (Fir. iv, 3‘^9). 

L'On Circa. — Firishta tells a story regarding the envoy whom 
Husain Khan sent to Ahmadabad and wlio said that the whole reveniies 
of Multdn ( ould not build a nalace like that at Ahmaddbad. The prime 
minister consoled Husain Khan hv saying that ‘ though India might 
be the country of riches '-et Multan could hnnst in being a country 
of men.’ Among the literary men of Jlultan he proceeded to 
enumerate ‘ Sheikh Yuspf Koreshi. Sheikh Baha-nd-rUn /.akarm. and 
others brougl^t np in the philosophic school of Haii .Ahdul_ Wahab. 
})esides Fatteh-FIla and his disciple Azir-Plla. both iuhah’tanfs of 
Mult, an, .and who had each thousands of d-'sc-rpKs.’ Hus.aiu Kh.an 
shnrtlv afterwards resigned i” favour of his .-on Firoz. hut Firoz was 
poisoned hr his minister, .and Hus.ain ag-^in assumed power. CFir. 
iv, 389—391). 

1,502. — Husain ousted his minister Tmad-'d-Mulk in f.avour of 
Jam Bavazid Sahna. and soon after died. (Fi-. K. .391: others put 
his death in 1497 or 1499,1 His successor Mahmud wns ‘ ;.-onn.g and 
foolish withal.’ and complaints were made to him that .Tam Bn-azid 
transacted puhlic husine^s at his private hnnso on the hank of th'e 
Chenah .and insulted the dignitv of revenue rollo.-.tors .Tam B.avizid's 
son attempted to .osca^shiate the king, and then fled vrith his father 
to Shorkot. where thev submitted to the Dehii Lodls. A treatv w.as 
made hr whieh' the P.-ivi was recognized as the bouudorv botw-onn the 
Delhi and Multan kingdoms. (Fir. iv. 39.3-5. Tah. ,\kb. Ell. v. 469). 

1.529 Circa — Mir Cb.ak.ar Rind. tl c famous Bilorh Phief, t’-jed to 
get a footing in Multan hut was opposed hv Sohrah Dudai and went On 
to ffhorkot. (Tah, Akh. Ell. v. 470, Fir. iv. .396). About this time 
Shiism is said to have been introduced to Multdu bv Mir Tmad Cardezi 
—others s,ay Mir Shahdad. son rf AHr Chakar. (Do.) 

5.524.— THp .\rghnn Turks who had hpop dr’vnn ou+ of Kapdoh^r 
were induced hy Bahar to attack: Multan and advanced to the Cliara. 

•Mr, Dames in the Pnniab Kotes and Qn.erries ii. 514. observes 
that there are apparently no coins of the Langah dynasty extent. 
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Sheikli Baha-ud-din Koreshi was sent from Multan to dissuade tliem CHAPTER I,^ 
but failed. The Langah army composed largely of ‘ Biloches, Jats, / ■ ' 

Binds and others ’ marched out, but at Beg, one or two marches from Hitloty. 
Multan, Sultan Mahmud died suddenly, probably poisoned either by 
Sheikh Suja Bukhari, his minister, or by Langar (or Lashkar) Khan, Moghal Inrasioiu, 
a man of note. (Fir. iv, 39, Ersk. B and H. 456. Tab. Akb. Ell. v, 

471 . Tarkhannama. Ell. v, 314). Mahmud appears before his death to 
have sworn fealty to Babar (Fir. iv, 435). 

His son Sultan Husain, a minor, succeeded him, and Sheikh Baha- 
ud-din seems to have persuaded the Arghuns to retire, leaving the 
Qhara as the boundary. (Ersk. Bab. and Hum., 391). 

1525. — Anarchy prevailed in Multan. ‘ The leading chiefs and 
nobles retired each to his own tribe or jagir and strengthened himself 
there.’ Langar Khan induced the Arghuns once more to attack 
Multan and the place was besieged. The besieged were reduced to 
great straits through the incapacity and rapacity of Shuja, the 
minister, and his factotum Jadah (or Juma) Machhi. (Ersk. 394). 

1527. — After the siege had lasted for a year and some months, the 
Arghuns took the fort by assault : ‘ having broken down the Lahore 
gate with axes and hammers.’ Almost every one was massacred and 
even '■■''icl; as fled to the ‘ convent of tl.e Sheikh=; ’ did inrc escape, for 
this also wa". t'luTiderod and set on fire .‘■fter i)eic'g drei c'.ied in blood. 

The historia.' > have preserved several dotriled account'- of this siege 
(see Erskiue -’9.5—6. Fir. iv. 899. Tab. Akb. Ell. v, -172—5). 

Shavib-u. 1-din who was left by the .4rglinns with 600 men in charge 
of Multan committed great cruelties to extort mone.v. Laugnr Khan 
on the oi.ier li.’ud did his best to rebuild the desolated city, but Imd 
soon to 1 'Tire in disgust to Babar ,ac Lahore. (Ersk. 398). 

1528. — 1801118 15 month'- altar tl.e .Vrghuns took pos.sessioa, a 
popular insurrection under cue >a.au;.5!ier Khan expelled 8h.in — ud- 
din. The Arghuns then resigned tlie province to Babar. wh ; -ein. his 
son Askari with Langar Khan to take it over (Ersk. 398). 

The MoGH.tL Empekobs — A. D. 1528 — 1752. 

Under the strong, ct'iitrabzed Goveniinent of the greater 'I’ke MoghM Ei*» 
Mog-iial Eiaperois, Mnltau at last enjoyed a long period of 
peace, and it obtained in the documents and coins of the 
period the standing- title of ‘Dar-ul-aman’ (the seat of safety). 

It may be said that for two Imiidred years, from 1548 to 1748, 
there was no warfare in this part of the ruiijab. a rebel or a 
fugitive prince once or t-uiee bitted through the district, 
bringing no doubt a certain amount of temporary depreda- 
tion in his train, but the country as a whole had settled down 
to peace. The cultivation prohalily remained as befoie for 
the most uart confined to the riverain lands; the area imme- 
diately around and nortb ot Multan was (for some lea.son 
not ascertained) available for settlor.s in Shall .Jelutn's reign 
and tvas colonized by ineii from all parts ot north-western 
India, but there was probably no very great extension of 
cultivation, and the ng’uies for the provincial revenue, so 
far as we can follow them, do not indicate any very large 
development. The people, however, had peace and their 
status mus'L in many ways liave improved. (Tommeice at any 
rate seems to have flourished, and Multan itself became a 
noted emporium for trade between Hindostdn and the Persian 
Empire. The city became the headquarters of a province. 
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.wjiicli covered tiie whole oi the south-western Punjab, and 
at times included also the whole of Sindh. The governors 
seem as a whole to nave oeen intelligent and well oehaved, 
and the province — involving- as it sometimes aid The com- 
mand of armies on the Kandahar frontier — ^was citen con- 
fided to princes of the Koyai Jtlouse. 

itven when the iloghal power began to fall to pieces 
Multan at first escaped much of the devastation which visit- 
ed other parts of India. The route to Delhi by Khatinda 
and Abohar was now too dry for armies and the high road to 
Delhi from the west no longer lay through Multan but through 
Lahore. The armies of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Ab- 
dali, with their awful attendant evils, left Multan unscathed, 
and it was only from ininov and subsidiary contentions that 
this district suffered. In the later clays of the empire, and 
more especially wh.en the trans-Indus tracts had been cut off 
by Nadir Shah, the Multan province became by degrees an 
appendage of Lahore. As the central power weakened, the 
government became more and more a government by con- 
tract, a money-making concern : it got into the hands of 
Hindus, and it is to the Hindu instinct that we owe the 
origin of those local farmings of revenue, which in turn led 
to that development of canal irrigation, that fomis the one 
bright spot amid the general confusion of the succeeding 
period before the days of Diwan Sawan Mai. 

Chronicle. 

lo2? — 1530. — Langar Khan, governor of Multan. 

1530. — On Bahar’s death Mirza Kamran obtained the Punjab and 
recalled Langar Khan to Lahore. 

1 . 5 m — Hxiiiiayuii, in his retreat from India, inarched from Lahore 
into the territories of Bakhshu Khan Langah. To propitiate this 
chief Humuyun gave him the title of Khan Jahan, and Bakhshu Khan, 
though not attending the camp himself, gave all assistance to Huma- 
yiin to help him to cross the Ghara. (Ersk. Bab. and Hum. i:, 208). 

1541 . — Multan passed with Lahore into the hands of Sher Shah, 
Afghan. This soverei.gn is said to have erected three tiled mosques 
in Multan, viz., at the shrines of Bahawal Haqq, Rukn-i-Alam and 
Shah Yusaf, Gardezi. 

1 , 512 . — Humayun in his wanderings came from Bhakkar to Uch, 
but Bakhshu Khan Langah put such obstacles in his way that he had 
to retire to Bikanir territory., (Ersk. ii, 238). 

1543 Circa. — The Biloches had meantime continued their incursions, 
the Mazaris reached Ttilamba and IMir Cbakar Rind settled down at 
Satgara in Montgomery. Sher Khan sent Haihat Khan Niazi, 
governor of Lahore, against Chakar, and according to Biloch legend, 
Haihat having killed Chakar’s son, roasted his ribs. Chakar, however, 
is said to have inarched on Multan and thence to Sitpur; and legend 
(here at fault) says that Haihat was killed and his head made into a 
drinking cup. (Hames Belochi Text Book Stories, pp. 10-12. Tem- 
ple’s Legends of the Punjab, ii, 491). 

One Fath Khan .Jat, who was in rebellion at Pakpattan, was also 
attacked b.v Haihat and his Afghans. He fled to a mnd fort between 
Kahror and Fattehpur, when he held out for some time with the help 
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of Hindu Khan, Biloch, and Bakhshu Khan Langah, but the fort was CHAPTER 1, B> 

at last captured. Haibat Khan, on reaching Multan, restored it — — 

from the devastation done by the Biloehis, and was ordered by Sher History. 

Shah to ‘ repeople Multan and to observe the customs of the Langahs 

and not to measure the land but to take a share of the produce.’ The Moghal Em- 

Fatteh Jang Khan was left in charge of Multan and under l-.is bene- perors. 

volent rule Multan flourished more than under the Langaus. lie 

founded Sliergarh. (Tar. Sher Shah, Ell. iv, 398-9). [Local Legend 

says that Malik Fatu’l Khan Joya, chief of Fattehpur, refused to pay 

his revenue to the Suba of Khai called Ali Husain who lived at 

Shitabgarh. Ali Husain attacked him and they met in single combat 

at Halim Khichi, and Ali Husain was killed. Another story locates 

the combat at Fattehpur and says that both were killed.] 

About 1554 the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali passed through Multan 
on his way from XJch to Lahore. In his Mirat-ul-Mamalik he wrote ; 

‘ In the beginning of Eamzaii we came to the river Kara, or Kere, 
which we crossed by means of a raft. The iiecple of Sindii rave us 
permission lo proceed as far as the Maehvara and the river was 
cros.sed by boats. On the other side we found oft' Jats awaiting r.s. hut 
our fire-arms frightened them and they did not attack. IVe advanced 
unmolested and reached the town of Mult.in on the 15th of Bamziui. 

In Multan I only visited the graves of the Sheikhs Baha-ud-din 
Zakaria, Rnkn-ud-din and Sadr-ud-din. I received a hlesr-iiig from 
Sheikh Muhammad Radyja and after receiving permission to con- 
tinue my journey from Sultan Miran Mirza Hussain, we proceeded 
towards Lahore.’ (Vambevy’s Translation, p. 45). TTbe Kara is 
apparently the Ghara Sntlej and if so the Mac-hven r.i'i.st ^ e the 
Bias]. 

1556 — 1605, — Reign of Akbar. We have some pa-sing notices of 
the persons in power in AUiltiin during this reign, in i-ibl. on the 
defeat of Bahram, Multan w.is given in jagir to Mu'mi.i'i, d Kasim 
Khan of Nishapur (Ain. i, o.33). In 1570 Khan Jahan Lodi uas made 
governor (do. i, .503). Some time before 1577, Syad Khan C'-haghatai 
was governor (do. i, 331). Between 1580 and 1-583 Sadik Khan was 
made governor (clo. i. 356). In 1.586, Khwaja Abduls, mad was made 
Diwan (do. i, 495). In 1591, Khan-i-Khanan’s jagir wa- transferred 
to ^lultan (do. i, 335), and in 1.593, Multan, ‘ wiiicli i- more than 
Kandalidr,' was given in jagir to Mirza Rustam Satawi. (do. i, 314). 

In Lj93, Miiza Jani Beg got the Suba of Multan as tayul (d>i. i, .36."> , 
and in 1.596. Muhammad .Aziz Koka got Multan in iagir (dn.’ i. 327 
In 1602. Syad Khan Chaghatai was appointed to the province of 
Multan (do. i. 332>. Afultan in .Akbar’s time had a silver and copper 
mint (do. i, 31).* 

In 1573. the family of Mirzas, sons of Miihanimcd Sultan Mirza, 
rebelled against Akbar and pa'.sed through the ruiiiab towards 
Multan. Xenr Tulamba Ibrahim Husain Mirza, while -.eturuing from 
hunting, was attacked by the royal troops and his hrothor taken 
prisoner. Ibrahim Husain retired, and in trying to pass the Ghara, 
was wounded in the throat with an arrow by certain JLils [Jha’oels] 

‘ w’ho are fishermen dwelling about Multan.’ He was taken'^ prisoner 
and carried to Multan. (Tab. Akb. Ell. v, ,3.55. Ain. u le-l).' 

1605 — 1627. — Reign of Jahangir. In 1619 apparentlv Khan Jahan 
was made governor of Multan. (He Laet. Ind. '210. rf. Herbert’s 
Trav.. Ed. 1628, p. 90). In 1614 the Englishmen Still and Orowther 
passed through Multan on their wav from Aimi^* to Ispahan. 

(Wheeler’s Early Travs., 63). 


* The British Aluseum contains the following Moghal coins of the 
Multan Mint; Akbar. copper A. H. 1000; Shahjahan, gold 1068; 
silver 1039, 1040, 1042, 1043, 1045, 1048. Aurangzeb. gold, 1075, 1077; 
'Silver 1070, 1073, 1076; Parrukh Siyar, silver, 1125, 1126, 1130. 
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1627 — 1658. — Reign of Shah Jahan. At first Kilij Khan was 
governor. When he was transferred to Kandahar, Multan was given 
in jagir to Shahzada Murad Bakhsh, who built the present city waUs 
and the bridge outside the Lohari Gate, and who colonized and 
brought under cultivation a great deal of land in the neighbourhood. 
When he was transferred to the Deccan, Nijabat Khan, a mild and 
popular governor, came to Multan as subadar. After this Multan was 
given in jagir to Prince Aurangzeb, and in his time (1648) Kandahar 
being taken by the Persians certain Saddozai exiles came and settled 
in Multan and Eangpur. Prince Aurangzeb is said to have repaired 
the tombs of Zainulab-din at Sakot and Khalik Wali at Khatti Chor. 
After this Multan became part of the jagir of Dara Shekoh for a 
year r.i'd a half, but was again transferred to Aurangzeb. While 
Aurangzeb was occupied in the siege of Kandahar (1652), Multan 
was ag.iin criven to Dara, who appointed Sheikh Musa Gilani as his 
Kaib. ' In 1658 came the illness of the Emperor Shah J ahan, the 
defeat of Dara near Agra and the assumption of the sovereignty by 
Aurangzeb . 

The Augv.stinian friar !Mani'ique seems to have visited Multan 
twice during Shah Jahan’s reign. (Itinerario, p. 378). 

1 ( 3 , 53 — 1707. — Reign of Aurangzeb, Dara Shekoh, fleeing from 
Lahore before Aurangzeb, came to Multan for a few days (5th to 13th 
September IG-oS), put his treasure on boats and marched himself by 
land to Uch, intending to go to Kandahar. He broke down behind 
him the br-lges (pr.ibably boat bridges) on the Bias and Sutlej. The 
vanguard f Auran^zeb's armv sent out parties to Dunyapur, to see 
that Dara 'lad not fled to Ajmlr. lint when it was clear he had escaped 
to «af Shikan Klian was sent in pursuit and Aurangzeb 

himself sta'-ed at IMultan. On 2.5th September 1658 the Emperor s 
ramp was pitched three miles from the city at the place where the 
Cherab ard Ravi met and a day or two afterwards he paid his respects 
to the shrines. Sheikh Musa Gilani was dismissed and Lashkar ^an, 
coventor of Kashmir, was transferred to JIultan, Khan Alim acting as 
Xaib till Lashkar Khan should arrive. After staynig five days, 
Mmanvzeh heard of the movements of Shnja Khan in Bengal, at 
once marched back to Delhi. (Alamgirnama, pp.- 200 seqq. Khafi 
Vi'an. Eli. vii. 2-32. Dow iii. 252A 

•rears Lashkar Khan gave place to T.->rhiat Khan, and 
'+o Saif Khan. Mulfiu shen became jagir to Prince 


.Ifter tivo 
be aftcrtravds 


Muhammad A zam, who st.ayed bore a Jong time and .seem,s' to have made 


1 o-norl rorenor- he i- .=aid to have leen accustomed to go in disguise 
" ' " ‘ritv ,ot night like Harun-al-rashid. After him the jagir 

' • - Akbar. Then the Suh.adari was held 

In 1694 — 95 Muizz-ud-din, 
grandso-i of Aurangzeb, was governor and 
Ho refused to help the Daudpntras 


governor; ne i’ said to have 
through the - . 

went to Prince Muhammad ^ 

jointly bv AHayar Khan and Karam ivhan 
afterwards .lahandar Shal 

seems to have been fairly actiie. — - -- ^ r, 

on their opposition t.'i the governor of Sindh. (Irvine 
176 and 208. Shr.liamat Ali Bahawalp. and 


pp. 


of Bahaw.alpur 
in J.A.S.B, 1896. 

Mult., p. 16). 

i*-n7_i7iQ — Rpl-r;.s of Bahadur Shah, .Tah.andar .shah and Far- 
* * 17JO Jobaiidar Sh-ah is said to have appointed the 
governor of Mnltiin : the Wazir demanded m 
s and the Emperor cancelled the 


rukh Sivar. 
dancer Kiamat to V 

n Tjnzniiiti 1.000 - • 

Xointm'ent, (Irvine in .T.A.S.B. 1896. p._167 The story is some- 
wiiM differently told in Shafi Khan. Ell. vii. 4.32). ., x v 

TTnder .Tahanclnr Shah Kokaltash Khan (.\li Murad) is said to have 
been Governor, with Sber Afghan as bis Deputy. 


* There is a local tradition at Shujatpnr m JS 

that when Dara Shekoh had pa^ed the bj-idg? over the the 

i^ahitants broke it down behind him to aid him m his flight ana 
were consequently severely punished by Anrangzeb. 
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Under FarruKh Siyar the following were Subadars of Multan, OHAPTEK I, K 
vie ., — Nawab Khan Zaman, Sher Afkan Khan, Akidat Khan: and — 

Sayad Husain Khan. Sher Afkan Khan seems to have been only the BiataCf< 
Deputy of Kutbul Mulk, the Wazir. (Irvine in J.A.S.B. 1898, p. 156). 

1719 — 1748. — Reign of Muhammad Shah. The following were Moghal Eaip*» 
Sbhadars: — (1) Sher Afkan Khan, Izzuddaula. (2) Bakir Khan who 
built the Bakirabad mosque which stands near the Lahore road about 
two miles N.E. of the city. (3) Sayad Hasan Khan. (4) Sher Afkan 
again. (5) Nawab Ahhussamad Khan Turani ; he held both Lahore 
and Multan, and built the Idgah. (6) On his death in 1735 hie son 
Zakaria Khan ("known as Khan Bahadur Khan) was granted both 
Subas, and lived sometimes in one, sometimes in the other. In his 
time all the Trans-Indus part of the Multan province was trans- 
ferred from the Delhi Empire to that of Nadir Shah. (7) On his 
death his son Hyat-ulla Khan, known as Shahnawaz Khan, who had 
previously been left in charge of Multan, was granted both Suh.as. 

1748 — 1762. — Reign of Ahmad Shah. On the death of Muhammad 
Shah Mnin-ud-din Khan (Mir Mannu), son of the Wazir Kamr-ud- 
din Khan, was appointed to the Subas of Lahore and MuH'^n. K.aura 
Mai, a low bred Kirar. who had obtained promotion under Shahnawaz, 
was employed bv Mir Mannu to march against Shahnawaz. There was 
a fight outside Multan in which Jassa Singh Kalal, the founder of the 
Ahluwalia misl, aided Kaura Mai. At first Kaura Msl wj' defeated, 
hut Shahnawaz hearing that Kaura Alai wa« with onlv a fow atten- 
dants on .an elephant ne-or Daurana Langana, went ogainst him with 
some horse and was shot while actually cutting with his sword af 
Kaura Alai’s hov-dn Kaura Alai then took the ‘ i'ar.i ’ of Alultan as 
Nazim on behalf of Alir Afannu and assumed the title of Alaharnin. 

Kaura Alai maintained a friendlv intercourse with the Daudputras 
of Bahawalnur and bestowed on Bahawal Khan the perpetual lease 
of the Ad.nmwahan taluk.a for Rs. 4.000 per annum., To improve the 
new acquisition Bahawal Kh,'’n built the Shahdara (®arrh>’-wahl "anal. 

Kaura Mai used often to go to Lahore and on one oeoasiau he left as 
Naib-Nazim one Z.ahid Khan Saddozai Khankhel ; th’s ma’i having dis- 
obeyed some order, Kaura ATal marched against him, l”,t when the 
armies met at Matithal Znhid Khan’s armv deser+cd and. he dis- 
mounted from his palki and fled, but was ."fterwards c^tured. On 
another occasion Kaura Alai left one Khwa.ia Tshert as h‘s Naih and 
this time Kaura Afal was killed, fighting against .Ahmad ^hrh Ahdali. 

(See Alnhammad Laiif’s Historv of Puniah. 214. 31" ^h 41i Bah. 

.33, 37 J.A.S.B. 1848, ii. 568— 571.1 

In 1751 Aluharak Khan Daudputra* bought the land, of Shini. 

Bakhri and Aludwala (now in Aluzaffargarhl from rhe zamfndars of 
Tahir: also Bet (? Bet AToghal) and Dunnwali froni Sheikh Rain Oar- 
dezi and brought them under cultivation (J.A.S.B. 1''49. i; 568). 

In 1752 'hmad Shah Ahdali compelled the Empero- to cede the Puni.nh 
and Sindh to him.t His son Tamur Shah" was left ’u charge with 
Jahan Khan as adviser. 


* As the eastern half of the district was for a long time under the 
Daudputra rulers of Bah.fwalpur and one hears a good deal about them 
on travelling along the Sutlei it is thought convenient to append the 
following list of the more recent rulers of the Pah.dwaV'Ur State: — 
A. D. 1727 Sadik A!'TihaTnrr!.''d Khan T; 1746 Pahawal Khan I; 1751 
Afnharik Khan; 1772 Bahawal Kh.a.p IT- I'JQP S.adih Muhammad 
Khan II; 1825 Bahawal Khan III; 1853 Sadatv.'-r Khan; 18.'l.3 Fatteh 
Khan; 18.59 Bahawal Khan IV: 1865 Sadik Alnhammad Khan IV; 
1899 Bahawal Khan V. Of these the best remembered in the district 
is Bahawal Khan TTI. our allv in the Multan campaign, who is always 
spoken of ns S.ckhi Bahawal Khan, f.c., the generous. The Nawab 
of Bahawalpur for the time being is generallv spoken of .".s ‘ Khan 
simply. 

t Ahmad Shah struck coins at Afcltan in A D 17’i2 and 1754. 
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Pathan AND Sikh Rule. 

Ai;i: Laving- neen an outiyiiig province ot iLe DelLi 
Dnipns iLuitaii in 1752 oecaine a province owing- allegiance, 
oiten Very ncniinal, to the Afghan kings of Kabul. The 
coui.iiy ” ;=> lured for the most part by Governors of Pathan 
exti-n-iion, and under the rale of the Saddozais of Kabul 
a niarlitu rhauge took place in the fortunes of those Pathan 
faniiiiis, chiefly Saddozais, who from time to time had fled 
from Afghanistan to taice refuge hi this district, liy de- 
grees families, known as the Multaui Pathans, absorbed 

a goo; le.ii of jiower: ibe net of Shujabad remained for 
some riii.e in the iiaiids of one of them, and ultinutlely under 
Kawabs hluzaffar Khan and hlaifraz Khan the Multan Sad- 
dozais set up for themselves a kingdom which was for all 
practical pui-poses independent. Under their government 
lands v.-ere conferred freely on the i'athan families; and 
nnmbeis of Badozais, Baiuozais, Tarios, Babars, Khakwanis 
and c her.', who had pieviousiy heen mere towns-people or 
soldiers ot lortune. became large jag-irdars and land-owners. 

The rale of this Pathan government has come down to us 
surrounded bj" a ceiTaiu halo, partly on acco'ant of the heroic 
defence made by the Kawabs against the Sikh aggressions, 
and paitiy on account of the very valualile assistance given to 
the Britim arm'; by the Pathan families in 184S; but as a 
matter oi -i.t-t, the Paiinlii a-hi.iui-l-tario’i of the eoanti-y seems 
to have '■ -eu exceedingly lax, and the rulers, who weie 
bravG me:; the .lay of battle, were slothful, luxurious and 
utterly nr.h-i .;ne's-iike the nianagement of their territories 
in day- o: ; eace. The rule of the Saddozais extended over 
botli -'.f tVe ritenab irom the neighbourhood of Sarai 

Sidclin-. T ■ about Italf way down the present Wlnijahad tahsil, 
and the r-' enue they collec+ed was rbrait ok lakhs per annum. 
Their arj!'’- consisted in peace tnue oi .-ome 2,UU'J :.ufciL aiiu 
20 gun-, b’li the number could be rai-ed on emei-o-eney by 
the calling cut of 10,000 or 12,000 militia. Elpliiiistone, 
who pa'-e-i through Multan on his way to Kabul in 1807, 
says r- 'he Multaui admini-iration : ‘ Kotbing could be 

worse Til, ill t] e government: all -orts of direef exactions were 
aggrava-pc- 1 v irourip''bvi^ ..-....-.r.m iiugco,-:.; troops, 

and pverv' o*tpr kind of abn-e.' (Eiiih. Caubul, 2-3). The 
following account by Elphiris-^oiic of hi.s receptiori by Kawab 
Sarfraz Khan gives an idea of tlie Pathans’ notions of dis- 
cipline and order in matters of ceremonial: — 

‘ The jirii'-cipal events of our stay were our meetings with the 
giovernor of the province. The na.me of this personage was Sarfaraz 
Khan. and. as hi- government was i:i India, he had the title of Nabob. 
He w.-'s ..'f in .Afgliari family, of The royal trihe of Saddozai, hut his 
ancestors 'lad -o long been settled in Multan, that he had lost most of 
the chrr ’cveri'tics of Ids nation. He seems to have heen seized with 
a par.!*^- -- •■m as he heard of the approach of the mission and the 

whole o- .-'s rp^’avionr to the end was marked a-ith siispioinn and 
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distrust. He .shut the gates of the city against us, and allowed iioiu CHAPTER I, 8. 

ot our men or followers to enter without express permission. He 

also doubled his guards, and we heard, from good aiithorit.t . o History- 

debates in his council whether it was mo.3t probable that v, e should 

endeavour to surprise the citj-, or, that we should procure a cessioi I^athan and Sikh 

of it to us from the king, fie, however, agreed to visit me on the ■■iilo 

15th of December, and a very large tent was p'V'hod for his reception 

One end of it was open, and from the entrance two canvas screens 

ran out, so as to form an alley about twenty yards long, which teas 

lined ivith servants in livery, other serviuts extending beyond it. 

The troops were also drawn up in line aloi g tne road to the tent. 

Mr. Strachey went to meet the gr>v--rr. ^r, anti found Inn', monnic-d 
on a white horse, with gold trapping;, attended by Ills officeis and 
favorites, surror.iided w -th large stand aid escorted by 200 horse 

and d.OOU loot. The dust, crowd, and e.uif ision of t.he meeting are 
represented ' y Zi[r_ Str;ichey as he.' ond a! de.scription. The govena r 
welcomed Z>ir. .Ssrachey according to t!m Persian custom, after which 
thev joii'sd and proceeded to the Ttc.r, t'n? jiiv.ssure and d'sordor 
increasi'.'.g rs thev went. In some id -.‘.s men were figlituig. an.d m 
others people were ridden tiov u. J.Ir S'r • key’s (/Wii horse was r.errly 
borne to the ground, and onl.v retovere*' himself by a vicler-t exertion. 

When they approached the tent thc.v n.issed the roed. came in front 
of the line of troops, and rushed on th.e c valiy with .such impotnosity 
that there -was bnrel.v tune to wheel bad: as to allow a passage. 

In this manner the tide poured oi. towards the tent, the line of 
servants was swept aw-iv. the screens were torn down anti trampled 
under foot, and even the tent ropes wore assailed with .such fury that 
the whole tent was nearly struck over our heads. 

The inside was crowded and darkened in an instant. The gov- 
ernor and about ten of his companions sat, the rest seemed to be 
armed attendants and. indeed, the governor seemed to have attended 
to nothing hut the number of his guards. He sat but for a very 
short time, 'luring tb? whole of wliieb ' c was telling hi.s bead.s with 
the utmost feryency. and addressing ns with: “Yon are welcome,” 
as fast us he could repeat the word‘. -Vt he said he was afraid the 
crowd must annoy me, and withdrew. Sarfaraz Khan was a good 
looking young man; be wore tlie Persian dress, with ■ (•'>> • a 

shawl turban over it. and spoke very good Persian. Hi.s attendants 
were large, fair, and handsome -Afgb.'ins, most of them very well 
dressed, but in no sort of order or discipline. On the same evening I 
returned his visit, and found him sitting under an awning, on a 
terrace in one of bis gardens. He had .a large companv sitting with 
him in good order. They differed greatfv in appearance from the 
natives of India, but were neither handsomely dressed, nor so decorous 
as Persians. The Nabob being now free from alarm was civil and 
agreeable enough. 

Only a little les.s than half the present Multan dis- 
trict tras in the hands of fliese Pnfhnns: the rest, consistiiuy 
of the avhole of the Ufailsi and T.odhrrsn tahsi'Is, and the 
southern half of Phnjahad, ’uP' in lfi(- hands of the Daud- 
pntra chiefs of Eahnwnlpnr, wrho had cradnally .aennired the 
various talukas in this tract on lease from the rulers of Mul- 
tan. When the potver of the Mnit.an Katvabs ^rew feebler, 
the Dandpntras ceased nayinm their rent for these tract®, 
but on the advent of the Sihh novrev the rent was again 
strictly exacted from them. Under the Sikhs the rent was 
enhanced lar^rely. until ultimately in 1831 the Dandpntras 
failed to pay it. and the whole crnir+iy west of Sutlej then 
passed into th.e hand® hist of freneral Uenhiia and then of 
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Diwan Sawaa Mai. The Daudputra rule in the Sutlej tahsils 
had lasted, off and on, for some eighty or ninety years, and 
their management of the country seems to have been on 
the whole sensible and popular. Some of their kardars, such 
as Sirdar Muhammad E.han and Jam Khan, have left a name 
behind them for energy and justice, and it is to their 
management that we owe for the most part of the present 
system of canal irrigation in the district. 


The earliest canals of which we can trace the origin were 
the Muliammadwah and the Sirdarwah which were made some 
time before 1750 to improve the Daudputra lands in the west 
of the present Lodhran tah^il. The lands further to the 
east were then taken in hand, and in another ffve years the 
Daudputras has excavated the Eahawalwah, Sadikwah and 
Kabilwah. Purther cast again were constructed shortly 
afterwards, under tiie Kardar Jam Khan, the ta o large canals, 
the Jamwah Kalan and the Jamwah Khuid, winch are called 
after his name. And, finally, furthest to the east of all, 
when the Sikhs had taken the country, Glulani Mustafa 
Khakwani huilt the canal Diwanwah, which he named after 
Diwan Sawan Mai. The success of these vaiiou- irrigation 
schemes was great : large tracts of land were brought under 
cultivation, and tenants migrated eagerly from the Chenab 
lands to the Daudputra canals. The Patbans on the Chenab 
side were not slow in taking up the cue, and the Governor 
Ali Muhammad Khan started the digging of the large canal, 
still known after him as the Wali Muhammad, whicn irri- 
gates the lands round Multan ; but, with this exception, 
the attempts made to irrigate in the Chenah tahsils were 
feeble and irregular, compared with the great works of the 
Daudputras on the Sutlej. Two small cuts, now the Shahpur 
and Durana Langana canals, were made at an early date. 
Another, now the Sikandarahad, was constructed hy the 
powerful Khokhar family for the iirisration of its owu lands. 
The Saddozais fostered their jagir in Shujabad by permitting 
the construction of the Gujjuhatta, Bakhtuwah' and Dhun- 
dhun canals. And towards the end of their rule some small 
efforts made to extend irrigation northwards hy the construc- 
tion of the Khadal, Tahirpur and Matital cuts.” The Govern- 
ment, however, had little to do with the canal making on the 
Chenah side: and, indeed, the cuPivation carried on bv these 
Chenab canals seems to have been but small. Elpbinstone, 
who notes the number of “ large and deep watercburses ” in 
the Sutlej tahsil, does not mention canal irrigation round 
Multan. He says that a good deal of the country in these 
parts was most abundantly watered by Persian wheels,’' 
but “ a large proportion of the villages were in ruins, and 
there were other signs of a well cultivated country going to 
decay.” [Elph. Cauhul, i. 28]. 
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The chief factor in this picture of desolation was the ^ 

continual warfare with the Sihhs of the north. From the HUtorj. 

time when the Bhangi Misl first appeared before the city in 

1771 to the day when the army of Ban jit Singh stormed the mie. 

Multan fort in 1818, the greater part of the Multan and 

Kabirwala tahsils was being constantly overrun by predatory 

armies, and the havoc thus wrought has left its traces to the 

present day. Even when Banjit Singh had taken Multan, 

he contented himself for a time with putting in governors 

of the muharrir type, who were quite incapable of restoring 

the prosperity of the country or of coping with the robber 

bands that overran the Kabi'rwala “ bar:” and it was not 

till 1821, when Diwan Sawan Mai was made governor, that 

the rmfortunate district obtained any real peace or strong 

government.* 

For 23 years the Chenab tahsils, and for 13 yeai-s the 
whole district, was under the rule of Sawan Mai. The care- 
less and disorganized happy-go-lucky administration of the 
Pathan aristocracy was now exchanged for a government con- 
ducted on the strictest of business principles. There was, 
it is true, veiy little system, as we understand it, in Sawan 
Mai’s government : administrative boundaries were terribly 
confused and constantly changing, and his revenue arrange- 
ments still baffle us by their local and individual character; 
but want of system was atoned for by a most minute know- 
ledge of personal and local matters, a precise attention to 
business and strong centralization of power. We hear little 
or nothing of Sawan Mai’s kardars and his government was 
of the ‘ one-man ’ type. He was constant and methodical 
in his kutcherry hours, and minute in his supervision, es- 
pecially over matters of accounts. He was thus able in a 
remarkable way to make this district the most contented in 
India, and yet at the same time to make it yield every rupee 
of income that could be squeezed from it, and this result he 
achieved by a combination of strict justice with minute reve- 
nue management. 

In his judicial work he was strict and impartial. Ed- 
wardes, who saw through the spectacles of his friends, the 
Pathan refugees, attributes this largely to Sawan Mai’s own 
low origin, ‘ What in us,’ he writes, ‘ is an imperfection in 
Sawan Mai amounted to a vice. He could not tolerate a 
gentleman. A low bred man himself, he hated any one who 
had a grandfather. Bich merchants he loved and called 
around him, for they earned their money as he did himself; 
hut inherited wealth he regarded as contraband, a thing to be 
seized and confiscated whenever found. Thus the same man 

* So much have these Sikh incursions impressed themselves on 
the minds of the people that they still have a saying : ‘ S&in, 

io bal^ Sndf hai ubhiyon df hai.' ‘ Misfortune is from the u,orth.' . , , 
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B. who would lend money to a Jat to buy a plough or dig a well, 
would keep a Mult-ani Pathan out of his estate and think he 
did God a service. Between the poor he did justice with great 
pains and impartiality; but a rich man, even if in the right, 
never got a verdict from Sawan Mai without paying for 
it.’ 

!So too in his revenue anangements, which will be fur- 
ther described later on, he carried out the ideas of land 
nationalization to great lengths. His main principle was 
that if land was culturable and the owner did not cultivate 
it, another cultivator should be put in by the State, ano 
the owner recouped by a small due or not according to cir- 
cumstances. Each village was assessed in the way that gave 
the largest return to Government, but whenever possible 
that way w'as also the most suitable to the cultiv.ntors. If 
a man had not capital to build a well or to buy oxen, the 
State at once supplied the capital and recouned itself as 
best it could, not according to any system but by taking as 
much from the owner each year as he could spare without 
injury to the cultivation. The canals were diligently cleared 
out, the zealous zamindara being encouraged by rewards and 
honours, and the remiss being severely punished. The Hindu 
who wanted to invest money in land was given uncultivated 
land to reclaim, and when he had I'eclaimed it was made to 
pay a full annual revenue for it. Useless expenditure on 
jagirs and mafis was reduced to a minimum, and everything 
able to yield revenue was made to yield it. And yet the 
people, tired after long barassments and pleased with the 
substantial justice they received, were kept happy and con- 
tented as they have probably never been before or since. 

Chronicle. 

From 1752 to 1767 the most prominent person in the historv of 
Multan was .4?i Mvhamrnnd Khan Khnkwani. This officer, who "had 
accompanied Ahmad Shah in his expeditions, was appointed in 1752 
to succeed Khwaja Ishak at Multan. He was at first a good ruler 
hut afterwards became avaricious and oppressive. In 1758 the Mah- 
rattas, who had heen invited into the Punjab by Adina Beg Khan 
overran the district; Ali Muhammad Khan had to retire beyond the 
Hhara, and the Mahrattas appointed one Salih Muhammad Khan as 
Nizam in his place.* After some two years, however, a fresh invasion 
of the Duranis caused the Mahrattas to retire and Ali Muham- 
mad in 1760 came to his own again. Next year, however, he was 
suspended, and the province was committed to the joint rule of Abdul 
Karim Khan and Allayar Khan Bamezai. After another intei-val the 
province fell to Nawah Shuja Khan Saddozai Khankhel, son of the 
Zahid Khan who had previously heen naih-nazim, and a fellow-clans- 
man of the king Ahmad Shah Durani. About the end of 1766, how- 
ever, Ali Muhammad Khan was again restored, and with the help of 
the Baudputras Ire seized the province of Hera. In return for this 
help he leased to them for Rs. 8,000 a year the ilakas of KhanwSh. 
KahlwSn (KallnwSla?), Adamwahan, Imam-ud-dinpur (Mamdi Man- 
tam?) and Shekhwan : he also allowed Mubarak Khan to seize ono 


* Apparently in suhordination to a Mahratta SbaiPaji Rso 
(Muhammad LatiPs History, Punjab, 231). 
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build a fort in certain land belonging to the Mail«>i tnbe and to take CHAPTER 1 B. 

the lands on lease in perpetuity for Rs. 400 per annum. The latter ’ 

acquisitions were entrusted to Jam Khan, son of Mulla Ali Kihraui History. 

who at once began to build a canal for their irrigation, and the success 

of these Sutlej canals was insured by the immigration from the north Pathan and Sikh 

induced by Ali Ahihammad Khan’s cruelties. Meantime Ali Muliam- 

mad Khan seized Shuja Khan and put him in prison. When Ahmad 

Shah advanced against Multan, Shuja Khan was released, but he had 

carefully kept the additional nails and hair which he had grown in 

prison and showed these to Ahmad Shah, who in his indignation seized 

Ali Muhammad Klian, had his belly ripped open and his body exposed 

on a camel through the streets of Multan. fSee Sh. Ali. 49. .52 — -1 

and J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 569). 

The years 1767 to 1770 are marked bj’ what may he called the 
Kaji Sharif rpi.iode. Although Nawab Shuja Khan was again ap- 
pointed Subadar on .Ali Muhammad’s death, one Haji Sharif Khan 
Saddozai shortly afterwards got himself nominated trom Kabul for the 
appointment, and Shuja Khan finding himself deserted by his army 
had to retire to Shujabad. From Shnjabad he sent a Hindu called 
Dharm Jas to Kabul with instructions to obtain the Subadarship 
either for Shuja Khan or lor Dharm Jas himself: the Hindu did the 
latter, and sent one Mirza Sharif Beg, Taklu, a common chaprasi, 
as his naib to take over charge. Sharif Beg after seeing Shnja Khan 
.at Shujabad advanced to Multan, entered the city by the Pak gate 
and then went into the fort by the Sikki gate. Haji Sharif Khan 
was having his beard dved at the time in the Samman Burj of the 
l^fort; officer after officer was despatched by him to sec what the 
disturbance was, hut as none returned, his suspicions were roused 
and he escaped hv the window. As he had been here so short a time 
the people said of him ‘ Haji Sharif, na Rabi na Kharif,’ t.«. , he had 
not time to see either spring or autumn harvest. The naib Sharif 
Beg ruled well. \^en Dharm Jas came to take over charge, he 
summoned Sharif Beg to meet him at the Chenab, but Sharif Beg 
refused and shut himself up in the fort, and while Dharm Jns was 
walking on the roof of a house in Diwan Mansa Ram’s garden, a 
well directed hall from the fort killed him. Sharif Beg thereupon 
proclaimed himself ruler, and to protect himself from the anger of the 
king at Kabul he invited the assistance of the Bhangi Sikhs. A one- 
eyed general called Bahadur Khan Dnrani (called Bihra Khan in the 
Tazkirat-ul-Muluk) was sent from Kabul to chastise Sharif Beg, and 
he took the city by undermining the walls, but failed to take the fort, 
and retired on the arrival of the Sikhs. Sharif Beg wiselv refused to 
let his deliverers into the fort, but one day, when he was at the Idgah, 
his Diwan allowed them in, whereon Sharif Beg fled to Sital Das’ 
garden, and ultimately agreed to retire to his jagir at Tulamba 
where he built the present fort, and a few years later he died. (See 
also p. 62, Sh. Ali where a somewhat different account is given; also 
J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 571, where the dates differ a little). 

From 1771 to 1779 the Hhanqi SiJchs held and terrorized the whola 
of the north and centre of the district under their chiefs Ganda SingK 
and Jhanda’ Singh. Their general was Lahna Singh and the ‘ killadar ’ 
of the fort was Diwan Singh Chacchowalia. They faded to tate 
Shujabad in spite of a three months’ siege : and Shuja Khan with his 
allies the Daudputras advanced against Multan and seized _ the city, 
but failing to obtain the fort retired again.^ So too one Ali Muhain^ 
mad Khan DurSni who was sent from KSbul to expel the Sikhs was 
able to take the city only and failed to take the fort. In June 1773 


• Coins were struck hv Taimur as Nizam in 1762 — 64 and 1770 at 
Mnltin, the device being ‘ Ba’alam yaft sikka Taimur Shah Nizam, 
ba Hukm-i-Khuda we Rasul-i-anam,’ and on the obverse ‘San — zarb 
Dar-ul-aman Multan.’ Coins were struck at Multan in tbe name of 
Taimur Shah as king in 1790 and 1791. (Dames’ Coins of the Duranis 
in Nnm. Cbron. viii. S25, Ac.). 
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Aluuad Shah Duraui died and was succeeded by his son Taimur, who 
had hitherto been the nominal ‘ Nizam ’ of Multan.* So also in 1776 
Nawab Shuja Khan died at Shujabad and was succeeded by his son 
Muzaffar Khan. The Sikhs had leased the country of Dipalpur 
Kahror and Fattehpur between the Bias ond Sutle/ to Madad All 
Khan Daudputra; but when the attack on Shujabad caused Muzaifar 
Khan to retire to Bahawalpur, the Daudputras espoused his cause and 
sent an army with him against the Sikhs. After besieging the city 
for 23 days they were admitted by the postern gate of the Gardezi's 
on the west side of the town, and at once fell to indiscriminate looting, 
while the Sikh killadar, Diwan Singh, being shut up in the fort, sent 
expresses to Amritsar for aid. When Ganda Singh arrived from the 
Punjab the greater part of the Daudputra force were found to have 
returned to their homes in anticipation of sanction, and the Sikhs 
had little difficulty in driving Muzaffar Khan back to Shujdbad. 
From Shujabad ince^ant appeals for help were sent to Taimur ishah. 
who then ‘ ordered Sirdar Biliru Khan with a proper force, experienced 
in war, to proceed and expel the Sikhs from Multan.' This general 
in 1778 had almost taken the fort when he was recalled. Another force 
under Sirdar Ali Maddad Khan was sent shortly afterwards, and 
this too had nearly taken the fort when it was withdrawn. In 1770 
Taimur Shah himself advanced from Peshawar to Dera Ghazi Khan, 
and shortly afterwards a big fight took place between the two forces 
in the direction of Shujabad. The Shah’s troops numbering 18,000, 
under Zangi Khan, Kamalzai, are said to have been caught in a dust- 
storm while facing the Sikh army; having obtained a Sikh drum, the 
Pathans began beating it. and the Sikhs, hearing their own war 
drum, began groping their way in small parties towards it and were 
cut down by the Pathans as they came up. Their heads were cut 
off and sent in kajawas on camels to Dera Ghazi Khan. The routed 
army was pursued by Taimur Shah in person to Multan; the Shah 
encamped at the Idgah and besieged the fort. By the intercession of 
.“Ibdulkarim Khan, Babar, the Sikhs were allowed to surrender and 
march out with all the honours of war. 'Wbereunon Taimur Shah 
took possession of the fort and, after installing Muzaffar Khan as 
snbadar, returned again to Kabfil. fSee J.A.S B. 1848 it, .fifi6 — 7 Sh. 
AH, pp. 62 — 4. Muhammad Latif’s History, Punjab, 297 — ^9). 

From 1779 to 1818 Nawah Myzaffar Khnv Saddozai remained in 
power at Multdn. 

His relations towards tKe Kabul authorities were very varying and- 
indefinite. In 1792 Taimur Shah took him to Kabul and was, it is 
said, intending to imurison him when Taimur Shah died and was 
succeeded hy Zaman Shah. Zaman Shah confirmed Muzaffar Khan, 
and we find coins of this king dated 1799 and 1800 which were struck 
at the Multan mint. Zaman Shah had summoned Muzaffar Khan to 
Kabul, and the latter had advanced as far as Tank when he heard 
that Zaman Shah had been blinded and deposed. Mabmud Sbab set 
himself up as king in Kabul and Shah Shuja in Peshawar. At first 
the power of the former preponderated, and he confirmed Muzaffar 
Khan in his government, but his_ Wazir Fatteb Kban induced bim 
lo send Abdussamad, Badozai, in his place. Muzaffar Khan refused to 
recognize Abdussamad. and defeated him at Dinpur near Mnzaffar- 
garb. Meantime in 1807 Shah Shuja regained a.scendancv in Eastern 
Afghanistan, and sent an expedition under the son of his Wazir Ata 
Mnhammad Khan, but matters were compromised, and Sbab Sbuja 
duly confirmed Muzaffar Kbau. a.ssociating with bim in the govern- 
ment his son Nawab Sarfaraz Kban. In 1807. Nawab Mnzaffar Khan 
went for nine months on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and during his 
absence Elpbinstone’s Embassy to KSbul passed through Multan, re- 
maining in the district from the 5th to the 21st of Hecemher. Shah 
Tula’s power in these parts lasted till 1809, and we have gold coins of 
his struck in MultiSn in that year. The story is that when Shuia-ul - 
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Mulk came to terms with Ranjit Singh in 1809, he promised to give 
Multan over to him, but afterwards he got him to agree to leave 
Multan with Muzaffar Khan, the revenue of S. Siddhu, Sirdarpuv and 
Tulamba being assigned to Shuja-ul-Mulk for maintenance : and it is 
said that Shuja-ul-Mulk having visited his jagir and found the main- 
tenance insufficient, went on to Lahore.* The unhappy monarch is 
said to have passed through Multan and while there to have beer 
lodged in the Hazuri Bagh. His women were put up in the Xawab's 
Haram Sarai and afterwards in Ali Muhammad Khan’s Haveli outside 
the Lohari gate: but the Nawab omitted all visits of courtesy. In any 
case after 1809 MuzafiPar Khan was nominally subject to Mahmud Shah 
until he began paying tribute to the Sikhs ; and the local coinage in his 
life-time and indeed after the Sikhs had taken Multan at the time ol 
his death was in the name of Mahmud Shah (see J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, 570, 
Dames loc. cit. and Tazkirat-ul-Muluk). 

In his relations with the Daudputras of Bahawalpur, who (it must 
be remembered) held the greater part of what are now known as 
■the ‘ Sutlej tahsfls,’ Muzaffar Khan was not at first very happy, and 
we hear of an unprovoked aggression on his part in 1779, followed by 
a skirmish in which his officer Abdulkarim Khan Babar was killed. 
After Zaman Khan’s death, however, when other governors were sent 
from Kabul to oust Muzaffar Khan, the latter received the hearty 
assistance of the Daudputras under Bahawal Khan I, and in return 
helped that chief in his aggressions towards Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Muzaffargarh. In 1807 when Muzaffar Khan went to Mecca, Sarfaras 
Khan renewed the lease to the Daudputras of the tracts of Adam- 
wahan, Khanpur, Shergarh and Khai and the Daudputras ‘ brought 
them under fine cultivation.’ In 1810, however, when certain rebels 
stood out against Muhammad Khan IT Daudputra in the lands north’ 
of the Sutlej, Sarfaraz Khan seems to have in some way abetted them 
and the Daudputras then ceased paying their annual rent for these 
lands. After this the two Nawabs remained on bad terms. In 1811 
certain rebels from the Bahdwalpur State were allowed by Muzaffar 
Khan to take refuge in Shujabad and make raids from thence. 
Shortly afterwards Muzaffar Khan sent his own army to oppose the 
Daudputra General Yakub Muhammad Khan, and the two forces met 
somewhere south of Shujabad, apparentlv near Panjani. The Multan 
force was defeated, and next dav the bodies of their dead ' were trans- 
ferred on hackeries to Shuiabad bv permission of the Daudputra 
commander.’ The result of these contentions was that when the Sikhs 
attacked Multdn, the Daudputras afforded the Pathans no kind of aid, 
(see Sh. Ali 65, 113, 120, 146, 166—7 J.A.S.B. 1848, ii, ,570. Muham- 
mad Latif’s History, Punjab .38.5. Edwardes Tear in Pb. Front iii 
417). 

It was in his relations with the Sikhs that Muzaffar Khan ulti- 
mately failed to hold his own. After the Bhangis had been driven 
out of Multdn, an attack was made on the town by the Hathianwdlas 
but they were repulsed. Later on an army was sent by Muzaffar 
Khan to Kamalia under Khan Muhammad Khan Badozai who recover- 
ed that town from the Sikhs and gave it over to its hereditary rulers, 
the Rais of the Kharral tribe. In 1802, he first came in contact with 
Ranjit Singh when that chief, having marched into the Nawab’s domi- 
nions, was induced to retire by the promise of a large * nazrana.’ 


*0ne story is that Shuja-ul-Mulk found in Multan another refugee 
Sha^ada Ahsan Bakht, brother of the Delhi Emperor, who was in 
receipt of an allowance from the Afghans; and that as the Shahzada’s 
allowance was in the form of an assignment of the income from drugs, 
spirits and houses of ill-fame, Shuja-ul-Mulk was not much tempted 
to apply for similar pwuniary aid. The jagir actually given to him 
wa8_ purposely located in a direction where the raids of the Syals and 
Kathias rendered collection of revenue very difficult. 
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In 1^6, Ranjit Singh made his second invasion : he advanced as far 
as Kot Mahtam (now Khan Bahadargarh in the south of the Kabir- 
wala tahsii), but on hearing that the Mahrattas under Holkar were 
t“ l retired, accepting a present of Rs. 70,000. 

tn lo07 the ttiiTd invasion took place. Ranjit Singh being urged to 
attack Multan by Abdussamad Khan, Badozai, the unsuccessful 
claimant of 1803. Ranjit Singh accused Muzaffar Khan of harbour- 
helping his enemy .4hinad Khan Syal of Jhang, and again 
®^rched his^troops to Kot Mahtam, A truce was there made with 
Khudayar Khan, the representative of the local jagirdar, but was 
broken by Ranjit Singh in order that he might have an excuse for 
looting the kirars of the neighbourhood. An attempt was made to 
arrest Khudayar Khan, but that officer drew his sword, and was 
advancing against Ranjit Singh’s elephant when he was cut down. 
The Sikhs then advanced on Multan. After 11 days the Pathans 
retired into the fort and after another 11 days, Ranjit Singh, who 
had no siege appliances, accepted a nazrana of Rs. 70.000 (half of 
which was realized by the Nawab from the inhabitants of the town), 
and after exacting a further sum from the Daudputras returned to 
Lahore. In 1810 Ranjit Singh made his fourth attack, alleging as his 
ground for hostilities the non-pa.vment of the subsidy promised by 
Muzaffar Khan. I'he Sikhs reached Multan on February Slth and 
took posse.ssion of the city the next day. A contingent of .500 horse 
was exacted from the Baudputra, and the fort was hotly besieged, 
but without success. The following is the account of the siege given in 
Muhammad Latif’s ‘ History of the Punjab ’ — (see also Sh, Ali. 158). 

“ The citadel of Multan was now closely besieged b.y the Sikh army, 
but the Pathans offered a stout resistance and the most strenuous 
attempts of the Sikh soldiers to carry the fort by assault signally 
failed. A heavy bombardment was kept up for several da.vs, but with- 
out any effect. Batteries were then erected opposite the fort, and 
.an incessant fire was maintained, but hardly any impression was made 
on the citadel. Recourse was at length had to mining-, hut the 
besieged successfully countermined. Ranjit Singh made the most 
solemn and lavish promises to the Chiefs who should distinguish 
themselves in the action by the earliest effective advance. He per- 
sonally reconnoitred the enem.v’s position, examined his posts, and 
fixed his own, marking out the spots for the batteries, and a.ssigning 
lines of approach to the different chiefs, whose sense of duty to their 
countrymen was appealed to with vehemence. Extensive transport 
arrangements were made both b.v land and water from Lahore and 
Amritsar, and the whole resources of the country were unreservedly 
placed at the disposal of the military authorities to secure this much 
coveted possession. The famous “ Bhangi fop " named “ Zamzaraa.” 
was brought from Lahore to batter down the walls of the fort, but it 
made little inipres.sion on the besieged. It discharged a ball of 
24 maunds (kachcha) or 80 lbs. in weight, but the appliances for 
working this huge piec« of ordnance were wanting in the Sikh camp, 
while nobodv posses.sed sufficient skill to make a proper use of it 
Some little impression that was made on the ramparts of the citadel 
by the Sikh artillery had the effect only of redoubling the zeal of 
the besieged, who in countermining, blew up the battery of Sardar 
.Vttar Singh, Hhiiri. close to the fort, killing the Sardar and twelve 
others, and severelv wounding many more, among whom were 
Sardar Kihal Singh, Attariwala. and the youthful Hari Singh. 
K.aUva. Confused and panic-stricken the assailants fled leav- 
ing their dead close to the fort, hnt the high-minded Pathans 
sent the liodies to the heseigers, that of Attar Singh being 
wrapped in a pair of shawls. The siege lasted for two months, 
during which the Sikh army was greatlv reduced, and its best soldiers 
and generals killed or incapacitated. The most conspicnons of these 
was Attar Singh, HhSri. a favorite companion a-nd confidential Sardar 
of the Maliariiia. Nor did the Sikh armv meet -with better success 
in other ijnarter-i. T)iwan Miibkaro Cband. who bad been sent to 
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reduce Shujabad, found the fort impregnable. A general assault CHAPTCH h B„ 

made on tL 2l8t of March, but the Sikh army HUtor,. 

considerable loss. The Diwan became dangerously ill, and the io^ on nwiar, 
the side of the Sikhs in ki^d jind wounded, was great. Another 
general attack was made on the 2oth, but with no better resul . 

The protracted military operations now cau^d a scarcity of pro- 
visions in the Sikh camp, both in Multan and fc-^Uiabad 
Maharaja, seeing his case to be hopeless, retired on the i9th of April, 
being forced to acknowledge himself completely foiled m his attempt, 
and having the additional mortification of finding himself compelled to 
accept now the very terms which he had on so many previous occasions 
rejected with scorn, namely, a tribute of 2^ lakhs of rupees twenty 
chargers and a contingent in time of war. Of the amount m the 
ransom Rs, 30,000 was paid in advance, while Abubakar Khan, 
brother-in-law of Muzaffar Khan, was delivered up as a hostage tor 
the payment of the balance. The Maharaja’s ‘ amour propre bei^ 
in this way, to .some extent, soothed, he returned to Lahore on the 
25th of April, much depressed in spirits hy the ill-success of his cam- 
paign, and throwing the blame on his Sardars and officers. 

Shortly after this Muzaffar Khan began to correspond with the 
English in Calcutta, while Ranjit Singh approached Sir D. Ochterlony 
in Ludhiana, each hoping to receive English aid; but both parties 
were refused assistance. In 1812 tbe Sikbs appeared for tbe fifth time, 
commanded this time by Dal Singh. Some Rs. 50,000 of the promised 
subsidy was still due, but the Nawab having sold his jewels at Delhi 
made up the balance, the hostage was set free, and the Sikhs retired. 

In 1813 the Kabul troops threatened an attack on Multan by way of 
Trimmu Ghat, and Muzaffar Khan sent his Vakil, Ghulam Mnh.am- 
mad. to Lahore for help, with the result that troop.s were sent to 
Sarai Siddhu under Kanwar Kharrak Singh, and the danger averted. 

In 1816 the sixth Sikh invasion took place; Ranjit Singh advanced to 
Tulamba, besieged Ahmadabad, and camped at Sahirwahaii. An ad- 
vanced column went on to Multan to enforce the subsidy demanded, 
and Phula Singh, Akfili, intoxicated with hhaiig suddenly .stormed the 
town with some fanatics and got possession of part of the fort. The 
Nawab then paid down Rs. 80,060, promising to pay another Rs. 40,000 
in a short time, and Ranjit Singh passed on to Alankeru. In 1817 a 
seventh incursion was made under Bhawani Das who was, however, 
compelled to raise the siege and retire, for which want of success he 
was find Rs. 10.000 by his master. In 1818 came the eigth and last 
,Sikh attack. It was felt that this was to be a war to the death, and 
immense preparations were made on either side. The Nawabs raised 
the cry of religion, and endeavoured to enlist the Aliissalman s.vm- 
pathies of their neighbours, while the Sikhs endeavoured to detach 
them by all means in their power. An army of 25,000 men, fully- 
equipped, was marched under Misr Diwan Chand into the trans- 
Chenab lands of the Nawab. and, after taking Khangarh and Muzaffar- 
garh, appeared before Multan early in Februarv. The city was taken 
after a few days, and the citadel was then bombarded. To quote Sir 
Lepel Griffin (Punjab Chiefs, p. 85): — 


“ The Nawab had only a force of 2,000 men, and the fort was 
not provisioned for a siege, hut he made a defence the like of which the 
Sikhs had never seen before. Till the 2nd of June the bombard- 
ment went on, and two large breaches had been made in the walls, 
for the great Bhangi gun, the Zani-Zara of Ahmad Shah, Durrani, 
had been brought from Lahore and had been four times fired with 
effect. More than one assault had been made hy the Sikhs, hut the.v 
were repulsed, on one occasion with the loss of i,880 men. The gates 
were blown in, but the garrison raised behind them mounds of earth 
on which they fought hand to hand with - the Sikhs. The defenders 
of the fort were at length reduced to two or three hundred fighting 
men, most of them of the tribe or family of Muzaffar Khan. The 
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rest had either been killed or had gone over to the enemy, for they 
had been heavily bribed to desert their master, and many of them 
were unable to resist the temptation. At length on the 2nd June an 
Akali, by name Sadhu Singh, determined to surpass what Phula Singh 
had done in 1816, rushed with a few desperate followers into an 
outwork of the fort, and taking the Afghans by surprise, captured it.* 
The Sikh forces seeing this success advanced to the assault, and mount- 
ed the breach at the Khizri gate. Here the old Nawab, with his eight 
sons and all that remained of the garrison, stood sword in hand 
resolved to fight to the death. So many fell beneath the keen Afghan 
sword that the Sikhs drew back and opened fire on the little' party 
with their matchlocks. ‘ Come on like men ’ shouted the Afghans, 

‘ and let us fall in fair fight,’ but this was an invitation which the 
Sikhs did not care to accept. There died the white-bearded Mnzalfar 
Khan, scorning to accept quarter, and there died five of his sons. 
Zulfaqar Khan, his second son, was also wounded severely in the face, 
and two others, Sarfaraz Khan and Amir Beg Khan, accepted quarter 
and were saved, fiiwan Ram Di.val took Sarfaraz Khan upon his ele- 
phant and conducted him with all honor to his own tent. Few of the 
garrison escaped with their lives and the whole city was given to 
plunder.” 

What followed is thus describe<l in Hiihammad Latif’s Historv 
(p. 1121; — 

“ The cit,v and fort were now given up to be plundered by the 
Sikh troops : great were the ravages committed by the Sikhs on this 
occasion. About 400 to ,500 houses in the fort were razed to the ground, 
and their owners deprived of all they had. The precious ^ stones, 
jewellery, shawls and other valuables belonging to the Nawab were 
confiscated to the State, and kept carefully packed by Diwan Ram 
Diyal, for the inspection of the Maharaja. The arms were all 
carried away. In the town many houses were set on fire, and nothing 
was left with the inhabitants that was worth having. Hundreds were 
stripped of their clothes. Outrages were committed on the women, 
many of whom committed suicide by drowning themselves in the 
wells, or otherwise putting an end to their lives, in order to save 
themselves from dishonor. Hundreds were killed in the sack of the 
citv, and indeed there was hardly a soul who escaped both loss 
and violence. So great, in short, were the horrors inflicted upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants that the terrible incidents attendant on the 
sack of Multan are recollected to this day, and still not unfrequently 
form the topic of conversation. When all was over. Prince Kharak 
Singh made his triumphant entry into the fort, and took possession 
of all the State property and treasures belonging to the Nawab. 
The fort of Shujabad was then captured and sacked and booty estimated 
at 4 00 000 rupees, consisting of gold and silver utensils, and other 
valuables, fell into the hands of the victors. The first man who brought 
intelligence of the capture of Multan to Ranjit Singh was a mace- 
l^arer'^fchobdarl in the service of Sardar Fateh Singh, Ahluwalia. 
The Maharaja presented him with a pair of gold bracelets and a sh^t 
of rich ‘ kalabatun ’ (cloth made of twisted silk and gold threads), 
anti on the news being confirmed through official source, great rejoic- 
ings were made at Lahore, which was the scene of festivities for eight 
days. The Maharaja having taken his seat on an elephant, moved 
about the principal streets of Lahore, showering down rupees to he 
scrambled for by the crowd. 

Tlius ended the Pathin rule in Multan. t 

» Masson (Trav. i, 397) says of this siege : “ The attack thre^ned 

to end like former ones, in failure when an adventurer named Jones, 
in the Sikh service, took charge of the batteries, advanced them close 
to the citadel and breached it.” 

4- Kqf the various attacks on Multan see Muhammad Latif, p. 359, 
362 .368. .372. -386. .393, .398. 407, 410. and 412; also Shahamat Ah, 
'p. 168 . 
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Between 1818 and 1821 the Sikh GovernoTs of Multan were often CHAPTER li B. 

■changed. At first Sukh Dyal, Khatri, was made Subadar, and he 

endeavoured to make the people settle down again to agriculture History* 
by liberal grants of taccavi. In September 1819 he was imprisoned 
■for a deficiency in his remittances, and was succeeded by Sham I’athan and Sikh 
Singh, Peshawria, who obtained the farm of Multan for hi lakhs, rale, 
and who with his kotwal Nazar Ali did his best to put down robbert' 
with a high hand. In 1819 Ranjit Singh came himself to Multan for 
three months, rid thiniot, and found cause to imprison Sham Singh. 
fle was succeeded by Radan Hazari, a ‘ useless sycophant,’ and in 
■the charge of the accounts was placed Sawan Mai, a Khatri of 
Akalgarh, on a salary of Rs. 250 per mensem. (Ranjit Singh visited 
Multan again in 1822, and again when he was returning from his 
campaign against Fattah Khan Khattak). Badan Hazari and Sawan 
I il having quarrelled, Shujabad was shortly afterwards given on 
cc'ftract to the latter; Tulamba and Sarai Sidhu, tvhich had been in 
jagir to Khushal Singh, were given to Prem Ram of Aghapura, 
and Sirdarpur was given in jagir to Inayat Khan Syal. In 1820 
Badan Hazari failed in his accounts was confined and removed: in 
1848 Major Edwardes wrote of this man that he was then alive and 
well, performing very indifferently the exalted functions of Magazine 
Store-keeper in the fort of Lakhi in Marwat for the consideration of 
Re. 1 per diem. ‘ He is as mean a little man to look at as I ever 
saw: of neither rank, parts, courage nor education, and one might 
suppose he was put into the government of Multan as a joke.’ His 
place was given to Metha Mai, Shikarpuria, Jamadar Baj Singh 
being left in the fort to look after him. Very soon afterwards one 
Sewa Mai was appointed, and finally in 1821 the contract was given 
to Diwan Sawan Mai. All these changes had led to a great deal of 
lawlessness and robbery, and the jagirdars became insubordinate. 

(Muhammad Latif’s History. Punjab. 119. .T..4.S.B. 1848. ii. .571. 

Edw. Year ii, 29). 

With the appointment of Diwan Sawan Mai a new state of things 
arose. He stopped the raids of the Kathias in the east of the district. 

“His naih, Daya Ram, a native of Gujranwala suddenly attacked and 
killed Bakhu Langrial, a noted free-booter in the neighbourhood of 
Tulamba. The zamindars were made to pay revenue punctually, and 
the Diwan’s remittances to Lahore were always complete. By degrees 
other ilakas were added to the Diwan’s contract until he held the 
greater part of the Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Muzaffar 
garh and Jhang districts in his charge. The Sutlej territories, how, 
ever, remained outside his province till 1831 ; these were at first left 
in the hands of the Daudputras, the nazrana was raised every year, 
and every year the monev had to be realized by the Sikhs at the 
sword’s point. At last in 1831 General Ventura* occupied the country, 
posting thanas and offices at the different towns to regulate the 
police and collect the revenue.’ And after this the Sutlej ilakas seem 
to have come within Diwan Sawan Mai’s province. rMuhammad 
Latif 4.50. Sh. Ali, 206—7). 

On Ranjit Singh’s death in 1839, Diwan Sawan Mai was con- 
firmed in the government of Multan, in spite of the ho.stility of the 
Tammu faction at Lahore. The Diwan was, however, .summoned to 
Lahore by Kanwar Nao Nehal Singh. He obeved the summons 
frankly and thereby not only saved his province from invasion, but 
obtained authority over the fort in Multan, which previously had been 
under a separate Governo r. From this time forward he spent a 

* The Genca'a! stayed some time in Multan itself, occupving a 
bouse on the site of which the present District Jail is built. The 
remains of a canal called the Venturwah are also visible in the Mailsi 
tabsfl. The General is said to have criticised Sawan MaFs schemea 
for the fortification of Multan, and though hia advice was followed it 
'made Sawan his enemy. 
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good deal ot money in strengthening the fort, and it is probable that 
he dreamed of throwing off allegiance to the Sikh darbar. (Edw. ii, 
35 — 7). 


The Dili an was assassinated in September 1844. Edwardes tells 
the story as follows; — * He had a good soldier who wanted to leave 
him, and whom he did not want to lose; so he put him off at first 
by .soft words and promises, but at last when the soldier demanded his 
pay and discharge, he got up a law suit against him and threatened to 
put hijn in prison. The soldier remonstrated and reiterated his 
demand. Sawan Mai got angry and told his guards as usual to “ seize 
the rascal and take away his sword and shield.” The soldier called 
out to the guards to lay hands on him at their peril, but stand back 
and he would give up his arms. He then pulled off his sword and 
shield and siirrendered them. The guards asked if they should 
him off to prison. “ No,” said the Diwan, “ let him sit at the (Srar 
that I may see him and have a few last words with him as I go out.” 
They were his last indeed. The soldier had retained under his scarf a 
loaded pistol: and burning with indignation at the shame that had 
been put on him after years of faithful service he resolved to 
revenge himself if it cost his life ; so he cocked the pistol under cover 
of the .scarf over his breast and shoulder and awaited the Diwan’s 
coming. At last the Durbar broke up aJtd Sawan Mai, with a 
.smile of gratified malice, stopped before the arrested soldier, and 
commenced taunting him with the folly of resistance. In the midst 
of the abuse the soldier pulled the trigger and the contents of his 
pi.stol were lodged in the Diwan’s left breast above the heart. The 
soldier wa.s, T believe, cut to pieces by the guard. His victim bore 
up for about 10 day.s. and was apparently recovering when the wound 
broke out again, and caused instant death.’ (Edw., ii. 32 — 3). 

The following was the family of Sawan Mai: — 


By Laclimi Devi. Jsnghter 
By Kistn Devi. "ofTn'si Dae of Hsveli 

danghter of Oamia Mab Bihadnr Shah. 

1 ^_i ^ 

bam Das, Mulraf, Karam Naraio, Shim S ngb. Bam Singb. 
died before b, 18!9. b, 183b b. 1837. 

bie lathtr. 


By Saf- 
bbaini, sister 
of the last. 

I 

Narein 

Singb. 


IVszii' Cbsnd. 

During the Diwan’s life-time Karin Narayan had been put in 
charge of Leiah, and Mulraj in Jhang; the former was popular, the 
latter not and the saying was that Multan got Sawan (the summer 
rains). Leiah got Karam (kindness) and Jhang got only Mula (an 
insect that eats the corn). On Sawan Mal'.s death Biv-an Mulraj was 
confirmed on the same terms a.s his father, .subject to a nazr^na of ^ 
lakhs. He fell out with his family and divided with his brothers the 
private property left by his father, amounting to 90 lakhs of ^pees. 
There was a delav about the payment of the nazrana and the Darbar 
on the mediation of the Governor-General’s agent agreed in 1M6 to 
reduce the amount due to 20 lakhs, on condition that Mulrai gave 
up all lands north of tlie Ravi and paid an increased revenue for the 
three vears besinning with the Kharif of 1847. According to oir 
.Tohn Lawrence, Mnlraj “faithfully fulfilled his pecuniary engage- 
ments. but rendered himself obnoxious for neglect in not attending 
to the ifeauisitions of the Resident when called upon by him to 
redress The coWlaints of his people. In fact,” says Lawrence 
“ Diwan Mulraj is a ruler of the old school, and so long as be had 
paid his revenue he considered the province as his own to make the 
Lit L He proved himself to be grasping and avaricious, '^■tb Jione 
if the Statesmanlike views of his father and few of his conciliatory 
oualities The traders and agncultunsts of the province had been 
complaining of his exactions.” ^Edw., ii, 40). 
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The appeals made to the Resident against his conduct rendered CHAPTER E 3. 

Mulraj discontented, and he was also rendered anxious by the fact 

that certain dues paid by his zamindars had been abolished in the History- 

rest of the Punjab. He therefore tendered his resignation. This 
was ultimately accepted, and it was arranged that Sardar Kahn The Multan Csm- 
Singh should be appointed Nazim in his place, in co-operation with paign, 184? — 4&. 
Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew of the Civil Service and Lieutenant W. A. 

Anderson of the 1st Bombay European Fusiliers.* 


The MxrLT.tN Campaign, 1848 — 49. 


The first Punjab war of 1845, though it led to the ap- 
pointment of a Resident at Lahore and the despatch of ofiicers 
to settle the revenue of various districts of the province, 
led at first to little or no change in the government of Mul- 
tan, which continued as before under its Khatri ruler, Mul- 
raj, the son of Sawan Mai. But when Mulraj determined 
to resign his charge and the English ofiicers sent to replace 
him were massacred by the populace at the Idgah in April 
1848, Multan appeared at once in full revolt and the events 
of the next year are of the greatest interest. No one who 
cares about the local history .should fail to read the entranc- 
ing account of this year which is given in the second volume 
of Sir Herbert Edwardes ‘ Year on the Punjab Frontier ’ 
or the clear description of the siege and campaign given 
in Gough and Innes’ ‘ Silchs and the Sikh Wars ' : t but 
for ordinary" reference a brief abstract of the chief events 
will be found in the ‘ Chronicle ’ appended below. Roughly 
speaking, there were three phases in the campaign. 

First, from 18th April 1848 to 18th August : during 
which Edwardes, Van Cortlandt and the Bahawalpur troops 
unaided by any British soldiers, drove in the Sikh forces 
from the south and practically confined Mulraj to the im- 
mediate vicinity of Multan : winning during the period two 
marked victories, one at Kineri in the Shujabad tahsil on 
June the 18th, and one at Siddhu Hisam. near the present 
Cantonment Railway Station on July 1st. 

Secondly, from August 18th to December 10th. During 
this time a small British force under General Whish arrived 
and sat down before the city, but. being deserted on Sep- 


. * interesting notes by ‘ Z.N.’ on the state of the district in 

j found in the Pioneer newspaper issues of July 25 

and December 17, 1897; August 17, September 2. September 10. 1898 
and October 13, 1899. 

^ latter work should, especially, be consulted. 

Other wor^ of interest in connection with the campaign are Hugo* 
James Scramble through Scinde;’ Dunlop’s illustrated account of 
the siege of Multan and Siddon’s description of the siege in the 
l^rps Papers of Die Royal and East Indian Company’s Engineers 
1 Vol. 1 , 1849-60. See also the ‘ Punjab Blue Book (Vol. 41 1849) '■ 
There is also an interesting vernacular account of the campaign 
written by Pir Ibrahim Khan, the Bahawalpur agent. A local verna- 
cular poem on the same subject is printed below as an apnendi.x to 
this volume. 
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tember 14th by the Darbar troops under Sher Singh, had at 
once to laise the siege and wait for the arrival of an adequate 
besieging force. 

Thirdly, from December 10th, 1848, to January 22nd, 
1849. The reinforcement having arrived from Bombay, the 
siege was renewed on December 27th. On January 2nd 
and 3rd the city was captured: and after a severe bombard- 
ment the fort was about to be stormed on the 22nd, when 
Mulraj in the nick of time surrendered. 

The revolt of Mulraj — his action, it may be noted, was 
treated throughout as a revolt against the Darbar — ^was no 
doubt at first unpremeditated. It was primarily a revolt of 
the Sikh soldiery in Multan against anticipated English 
interference, and it was actively assisted by all the Hindu 
element of the district, which so largely profited under nearly 
30 years of Khatri rule. On the other hand, the movement 
was neither a national Sikh movement nor was it in any 
sense a rising of the people. Sawan Mai and his sons had 
kept so much aloof from Lahore politics that, when the re- 
bellion broke out, none of the Sikh Sirdars, however dis- 
affected, gave it any appreciable active help, and when the 
real Sikh insurrection gathered head in the north of the 
province, its leaders pursued their own game, leaving Mulraj 
to defend himself as best he could. The people of the dis- 
trict, moreover, who were almost all Muhammadans, had little 
sympathy with the revolt, and the Pathan nobility, who had 
been brought very low under Sikh rule, deserted almofst en 
masse to the British side and assisted most actively in the 
suppression of the rebellion. 

As regards the conduct of the campaign there can be no 
two opinions as to the admirable services rendered by Ed- 
wardes, then a young Lieutenant in political employ. But 
on two points there was at the time a good deal of dispute. 

In the first place it was questioned whether a large 
British force should not have been sent against Multan in 
June 1848, in order to take the city at once and prevent dis- 
affection from spreading. Edwardes thought this should have 
been done. Lord Gough and Lord Dalhousie were against 
it; and the pros and corrs of the question will be found fully 
set forth in Gough and Innes’ book above referred to. 

Secondly, when the seige had been commenced, it was a 
good deal disputed whether the bombardment should be 
directed on the fort or on the city: and at various times 
different views were adopted on this point. Ultimately, both 
city and fort were breached, but Mulraj ’s timely surrender 
made it unnecessary to scale the breaches in the Fort. 
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Chronicle. CHAPTER 1. K 

18th April 1848. (Messrs. Agnew and Anderson arrived at Multan 
and encamped at the Idgah). They had a Sikh escort of 1-400 Hjatoty 

600 Gurkhas, 700 Cavalry and 6 guns. Mulraj who wa.s living m the 
Am Khas less than a mile away made two visits to the Idgah during i '■ ^ - 

the day, and it was arranged that he should make over the fort to the !>'»(?'>. 
new Governor next morning. 

19th April. Major Edwardes gives the following account of the 
events of the day : — 


“ Early on the morning of the 19th of April the two British officers 
and Sirdar Kahn Singh accompanied Mulraj into the fort of Multan ; 
were shown all over it; received the keys: installed ttyo companies of 
their own Goorkha infantry in possession ; planted their own sentries ; 
mustered the Diwan’s garrison, who seemed angry at the prospect of 
being thrown out of employment; allayed their fears with promises 
of service; and prepared to return home * * The cavalcade 

passed forth and entered upon the bridge over the ditch. Two soldiens 
of Mulraj’s were standing on the bridge. One of them, named Umeer 
Chand, gazed for a moment at the two unarmed Englishmen, who 
presumed to ride in and out of the great fortress Sawan Mai had 
made so strong; and brooding, perchance, over his own long services 
and probable dismissal, impatiently struck the nearest with his spear, 
and knocked him off his horse. Agnew who was ignorant of fear, 
jumped up, and struck his assailant with the riding stick in hi.s hand 
The ruffian threw away his spear, and rushing in with his sword 
inflicted two severer wounds. He would probably have killed Mr. 
Agnew on the spot, had he not been knocked into a ditch by a horse- 
man of the escort. 


“ The scuffle was now known ; the crowd pressed round to see what 
was the matter ; news was carried back into the fort that swords 
were out and going on the bridge; an uproar rose within, and in 
another moment the whole garrison would come pouring forth. Mulraj 
made no attempt to stem the tide, and rescue the Englishman who 
had come down, at his invitation, to Multan. He either thought 
only of himself, or was not sorry for the outbreak ; and forcing his 
horse through the crowd, rode off to his garden-house at .\m Khas. 
Nor was this all; his own personal sowars turned back half-wav and 
pursued Lieutenant Anderson, who had as yet escaped. tVho can 
tell now who ordered them? * * What moved them we can 

never know ; but we know the fact that they sought out Anderson ; 
attacked and cut him down with swords, so that he fell for dead upon 
the ground, where he was found afterwards by some of his own 
Goorkha soldiers, who put him on a litter, and carried him to the 
Idgah.* 


* For comparison with the above description is appended the 
account of the affair given by Mulraj’s Judges in their written judg- 
ment : — 

“ About 7 o’clock on the morning of the 19th, the British officers, 
Kahn Singh and Mulraj visited the Fort. Mr. Agnew inspected the 
stores and magazines, harangued the troops of Mulraj who were to 
be retained cr dismissed and leaving the Fort in charge of two 
companies of the Goorkha regiment prepared with the rest of the party 
to return home. The egress from the fort lay through an inner gate 
called Sikhi_, and then an outer one Kumr Kotha. This last was 
connected ^th the glacis by a standing bridge over the deep fort ditch. 
At this point Mr. Agnew is said to have bwn riding on the extreme 
right, on his left was Mulraj, then Lieutenant Anderson, Kahn Singh 
being on the left flank. Somewhere near this bridge, for the spot 
is_ placed differently in different depositions, Mr. Agnew was struck 
with a spear by an assassin, fell from his horse and was wounded 
with three blows of a sword by the same man, who escaped by falling 
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CHAPTER I B. getting into the deep ditch. Mulraj seeing what had taken place 

’ pushed on his horse, Iiieutenant Anderson, too rode oil rapidly, while 

ffittory Kahn Singh stopped behind with Bung Ram, a relation of Mulraj 

by marriage, to take care of Mr. Agnew. From the bridge the 
The Maltan Cam distance to the city gate is less than the distance to the city gate 

■paign, 1843 49 (which has the name of Dowlut) from the Am Khas, the residence 

of Mulraj, and that is about 100 paces, the road lying through a 
bazaar in the suburbs under the walls of the Am Khas to the Idgah, 
where Air. Agnew was encamped. In taking, however, this the 
regular road the elephant on which Air. Agnew had been placed was 
compelled to go a bye-road to escape from the hostile demonstration 
of the soldiery, whose cantonment surrounds the Am Khas or rather 
with Mulraj’s Palace composes it. Alatchlocks were fired as if to 
warn the party from the direct route and guns were brought out of 
the cantonment. In the meantime Lieutenant Anderson had been 
severely wounded in his flight from the scene of the attack upon 
Apiew and was found beyond the Dowlut gate lying on the ground 
with seven wounds on himself and four on his horse. He was brought 
home by some of his own people, but the manner of his being cut 
down is not clear ” Anderson apparently tried to get to the Idgah 
for help and was pursued by two sowars. It is said that, although he 
lost his way for a time, he out-distanced them and would have escaped 
if his horse had not fallen in attempting to jump a water-course 
somewhere between the Hazuri Bagh and the Idgah. 

As regards the onslaught on Agnew the defence made at Mulrai’s 
trial was tliat the soldier’s spear accidentally ran into .Ignew as the 
latter was riding past (p. 167, Trial). The Sikh proclamation of 
April 22, 1848, vepre=ents the assailant of Agnew as having acted 
without any sort of provocation fp. 150, Parly’ Blue Book, Punjab 
Vol. 41, 1849). Rumour however invented all sorts of stories, alleging 
provocation: one of these is given in the ballad reprinted at the end 
of this Gazetteer ; another is that Amira was angry at being called to 
by Mr. ,\gnew to get out of the way. 

The site of the incident is few yards to the west of the well which 
lies on the left of the pakka road which leads from the circular road 
to the Prahladpuri shrine. 

‘ Aleanwhile Sirdar Kahn Singh, protected by the presence and 
assistance of Alulraj’s brotlier-in-law, Rung Ram, whose honest deeds 
are the only witness worth a straw of the Diwan’s good intentions, 
had extricated Air. Agnew from the mob, lifted him on to his own 
elephant and hurried away towards camp, rudely binding up Air. 
•Ignew’s wounds as they rode along. The road lay properly by one 
end of Aloolraj’s garden, the Am Khas; but as soon as tbev emerged 
from the surhurhs, between the fort and garden, a discharge of 
matchlocks from the latter warned them to come no closer; guns too 
were being dragged out of the garden gate; so they turned their 
elephant aside, and took another path; and as they went, a cannon 
shot from the guns behind them hissed over their heads. Alnlrai 
who had gallopped on before, was in the garden at the time. * * • 

,\t last the two wounded Englishmen were brought hack to the Idgah. 

A sad meeting for them, who had gone forth in the morning full of 
life and health, and zeal, to do their duty. The native doctor of the 
Goorkha regiment dressed their wounds. This done Mr. Agnew pro- 
ceeded to report these occurrences to the Resident at Lahore, and 
then address^ a letter to Diwan Atnlraj expressing a generous dis- 
belief in the Diwan’s participation, hnt calling on him to justify 
this opinion hy seizing the guilty parties, and coming himself to the 
Idgah. This was at 11 a.m. At 2 p.m. Mr. Agnew wrote off to 
Gleneral Cortlandt and myself for assistance. At 4 p.m. one of the 
Diwan’s chief officCTs, Raezadah Toolsee Das, hronght an answer from 
Mulraj briefly stating “ that he could neither give np the guiltv nor 
come himself; that he and Rung Ram had already tried to do so, 
been stopped hy the soldiers, and Rung B.am severely wounded for 
advising the visit: that all the garrison Hindu and Mnhammadan. 
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were in rebellion, and the British officers had better see to their own CHAPTER h B. 

safety.” Mr. Agnew seems to have behaved with consummate calm- 

ness and heroism at this trying moment. He pointed out to Toolsee Histary 

Das how grave a matter was in hand, and how absolutely indispensable 

it was for Diwan Mulraj to call on him, if he wished to be thought Multan Cam- 

innocent. Toolsee Das returned with the admonition, but Mulraj never 1C 13 19 

came. M'h.y should he? The ambassador found the master, nlio had I"'’"'' ’ 

sent him on a message of peace, now presiding in a war counc il of 

his chiefs. The Pathans of the garrison were setting their seals to 

an oath of allegiance in the Koran ; the Hindus in the Shastars, the 

Sikhs in the Holy Granth. The Sikhs were fastening a war-bracelet 

on the wrist of Mulraj himself ! * * 

On the evening and night of the 19th April the whole of the car- 

riage cattle of the officers and their ascort, which were out at graze, 
were carried off, camels, bullocks, elephants, every beast of burden. 

Thus was flight cut off. It was necessary for the little camp at the 
Idgah to face the stern emergency, and prepare for open hostility on 
the morrow. That night, under Mr. Agnew’s personal direction, the 
sis guns which had come from Lahore were mounted in three batteries, 
and all the soldiers and camp-followers of that luckless expedition were 
called inside the walls.” 

riUth April, jlujor iCdwarcles continues ; 

“ Morning broke, and Mr. Agnew made one last effort to avert the 
coming tragedy. Having failed with Mulraj, he now forwarded to 
Mulraj’s officers and chiefs the parwanas of the Maharaja, ordering 
them to make over the fort to Sirdar Kahn Singh, and obey all Mr. 

Agnew’s orders. 

“ The messengers found Mulraj again in council with his chiefs 
preparing proclamations to the people of the province to rise and 
join in the rebellion. They had just agreed, too, to remove their 
wives and families into the fort before opening the guns. The mes- 
sengers presented the Maharaja’s letters. The chiefs and officers 
replied that Mulraj was their master, and the.v would only obey him. 

The messengers returned and extinguished hope. Mr. Agnew wrote 
off to Peer Ibraheem Khan, the British Native Agent at Bahiiwalpxir, 
to bring troops to his assistance, intending to hold out in the Idgah till 
the reinforcement could arrive. 

“ All disguise was now thrown aside. The guns of the fort 
opened on the Idgah as did also the guns at the Am Khas which were 
dragged on to a high mound hard by. One round alone was fired in 
return from the six guns in the Idgah, after which the Lahore 
artillerymen refused to serve the guns. The fire of the rebels never 
slacked. 

” .And now arrived an embassy from Mulraj in return for Mr. 

Agnew’s. Mulraj invited the escort to desert the British officers, 
and promised to raise the pay of every soldier who came over. One 
Goolab Singh, Commandant of the Ghorchurrahs of the escort, led 
the way and went over to Mulraj, who tricked the traitor out with' 
gold necklaces and bracelets, and sent him back as a decoy. In vain 
Mr. Agnew bestowed money on the troops to hold out for three days 
only. It was honest money. The troops went over, — horse, foot, 
artillery— all had deserted by the evening, except Sirdar Kahn Singh, 
some eight or ten faithful horsemen, the domestic servants of the 
British officers and the Munshis of their office. 

“ Beneath the lofty centre dome of that empty hall (so strong and , 
formidable that a very few stout hearts could have defended it), stood • 
this miserable group around the beds of the two wounded Englishmen. 

All hope of resistance being at an end, Mr. Agnew had sent a party 
to Mulraj to sue for peace. A conference ensned, and ‘ in the end ’ 
says the Diwan’s judges, ‘ it was agreed that the officers were to 
quit the country, and that the attack upon them was to cease.’ Too 
late ! The snn had gone down ; twilight was closing in : and the rebol 
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army had not tasted blood. An indistinct and distant murmur reach- 
ed the ears of tha few remaining inmates of the Idgah, who were 
listening for their fate. Louder and louder it grew, until it became 
a cry, the cry of a multitude for blood ! On they came, from city 
suburbs, fort ; soldiers with their arms, citizens, young and old, and of 
all trades and callings with any weapon they could snatch. 

“ A company of Mulraj’s Muzbees, or outcasts turned Sikhs, led 
on the mob. It was an appalling sight, and Sirdar Kahn Singh 
begged of Mr. Agnew to be allowed to wave a sheet and sue for mercy. 
Weak in body from loss of blood Agnew’s heart failed him not. He 
replied : ‘ The time for mercy is gone : let none be asked for. They 

can kill us two if they like; but we are not the last of the English'; 
thousands of Englishmen will come down here when we are gone 
»nd annihilate Mnlraj, and his soldiers and his fort.’ The crow.-' 
now rushed in with horrible shouts, made Kahn Singh prisoner, and 
pushing aside the servants with the butts of their muskets, surrounded 
the two wounded officers. Lieutenant Anderson from the first had 
been too much wounded even to move : and now Mr. Agnew was sitting 
by his bedside holding his hands and talking in English. Doubtless 
they were bidding each other farewell for all time. Goodhur Singh, 
a Muzbee, so deformed and crippled with old wounds that he looked 
more like an imp than mortal man stepped forth from the crowd with 
a drawn sword, and after insulting Mr. Aocnew with a few 1«st in- 
dignities struck him twice upon the neck, and with a third blow cut 
off his head. Some other wretch discharged a musket into the life- 
less body. Then .Inderson was hacked to death with swords; and 
afterwards the two bodies were dragged outside, and slashed and in- 
sulted by the crowd, then left all night under the sky.” 

22nd April. The news of the outbreak reached Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes, the officer incharge of the Derajat at Dera Fatteh Khan. 
90 miles from Multan. He at once began to raise levies, and called 
for assistance from General Van Cortlandt at Dera Ghazi Khan and 
from the Bahawalpur State. 

May. The Government of India decided that no British force 
.should be sent against Multan, but that five columns of troops, 
belonging to the Sikh Darbar and the Bahawalpur State, shouH be 
ordered to converge on the district. In pursuance of this arrange- 
ment Edwardes, who was to command the Derajat column, received 
orders on May 9th to retire and stand fast on the west of the Indus. 

6th .June. The three columns froTu the north having all been 
much delayed, Edwardes received permission to cross the Indus and 
loin the Bahawalpur column which wa-s marching towards Shujabad 
rid Jalalpur Pfrwflla. 

17th June. The Bahawalpur column after a long halt at Jalalpur 
had advanced to Gawen, and the Sikh troops under Rang Ram were 
encamped across the high road, three miles south of Shujabad. In 
spite of orders to attack the Daudputras before they were joined by 
Edwardes, the Sikhs allowed Edwardes to reach the west bank of the 
Chenab opposite Panjani and only moved forward to Bagren on the 
evening of the 17th. Hearing of their intention Edwardes and the 
Daudputras agreed to converge at once towards the Kineri ferry which 
lay on the east bank of the Chenab near Panjani. 

18th June. Rang Ram finding the ferry occupied by the Dand- 
putras took up a position at the abadi of Nunar, near some old salt 
pans, in the village area of Panjani. Edwardes himself crossed the 
river and reached the Daudputra camp about 8 a.m. in time to bring 
them into some sort of order. He sent orders for Van Cortlandt to 
cross with his ^ns as soon as possible and spent the rest of the 
morning in waiting till this reinforcement should give him the neces- 
sary superiority. The forces were — Rang Ram, 8,000 to 10,000 trained 
troops : 10 guns. Daudputras, 8,500 troops ; 11 guns. Edwardes, 
5,000 irregular levies. Van Cortlandt, 1,600 trained troops: 16 guns. 
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i/ Uy 2 P.34, the Daudputras had begun to retire and the enemy CHAPTER I B 

commenced moving after them. Edwardes, whose troops remained ^ ’ * 

concealed among the jungle on the left of the line, tried to stave off Hitferv 

the enemy by ordering a cavalry charge, and about 3 p.m. the charge 

was successfully and gallantly carried out by his mounted levies under xhe Mnltan Cam- 

Faujdar Khan, Alizai. Before the enemy had recovered from the ™iim I81fl IQ 

effect of this charge a considerable number of Cortlaudt’s troops and ^ ' ’ 

six of his guns arrived, and Edwardes at once pushed forward out 

of the jungle into the cultivation bej'ond. Then he came upon the 

enemy advancing through the ‘long stalks of the sugar ’ (possibly 

jowar). Both forces at once commenced an artillery duel, and they 

were so close as to he able to use grape. As the enemy’s fire slackened, 

one of Van Cortlandt’s regiments charged to the front, followed by 

the whole line of infantry. The enemy retreated but rallied again ; 

and the battle was brought to a clo.se by a wild rush on the part of 

the Pathan levies which sent the Sikh forces back in full retreat on 

Nunar. In this engagement (which Edwardes termed ‘ the Battle of 

Kineri ’*) the enemy lost their whole camp and ammunition, together 

with 8 out of their 10 guns. (The story now told locally is that 

Mulraj’s intention was to stand at Shujabad, but that the Bahia 

money-lenders gave his commandant Jamiat Rai a large sum of money 

to move on so as to save their property near Shujabad. It is also 

said that the Pathans and indeed most of Mulraj’s army, except 

the Gurkhas, were won over before the battle; and that they wore 

branches of tamarisk in their turbans to show they were friends. The 

actual hand to hand fighting was at the Ahmduwala well in village 

Panjani. 

22nd — 2oth June. The force encamped at Shujabad. a city which 
had given the rebels much encouragement. Edwardes writes : ‘ The 

chowdries. bankers and chief Kuthries (rebels to the backbone all of 
them) presented themselves and begged for kind treatment. This 
I readily promised t'lough it is more than the.v deserve, for thev 
have been supplying Mulraj largely with mone.v, stores and encourage- 
ment From the Shastras. The 7-ebellion indeed 'S a Bunyah rebellion, 
with a Sikh insurrection !>;•;, fted on to it. One shroff .alone of .Sbuja- 
bad. a mc.’.ii lookinar little fcdlow. undertook to furnish lliwan Mulrai 
with two months’ pay for his army if he would only send them 
against tlie Naw.ib's troops, a circumstance I shall not forget when we 
are pressed for cash. Such moneyed men are invalu.ible in these 
times.’ 

26th .lune. The force advanced took the fort of Sikandarabad. 

27th June. The force reached Adibngh (village Taragarh). 

28th June. March to Surajkund (village Kayanpur). Lieutenant 
Lake, in charge of the Bahawalpur troops, joined the camp this day. 

1st July. As Mulraj had broken down the bridge on the Wali 
Muhammad canal at Surajkund, the force moved np the west canal 
towards Abid Khan ka hagh (village Langrial) and encamped in Tibhi 
Mansurpur. Meanwhile Mulraj, who had intended to attack at Siiraj- 
kund, moved hack his troops along the east side of the canal and 
having crossed them at the bridge south of the Lange Khan garden 
(the only bridge near the cit.v then existing! marched thea; in the 
direction of t'ne present c-antoninents. He took up a position round 
Siddhu-Hisam (called in the histories Sadclosam). eloso to +lie place 
where the Cantonment Rp'lwa.v Station now is: and Edwardes' For. f 
turned out to oppose him. An artillerv fire was kept np on both 
sides, liut Edwardes had more guns than the Sikhs, and the latter 
had ultimately to turn and flee to the city hotly pursued by Edwardes ’ 


* The changes of the river have swept awav all traces of the 
hamlet of Kineri. The Kinera.s are a tribe of weavers and hamlets 
called after them are not uncommon in the district. There is a 
Kaneriwala well close to the site of the battle 
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troops. It is said that Mnlraj having cros.sed the bridge over the 
canal with his artillery, planted two guns on it to stop his own 
soldiers from retreating. ‘ The majority of the enraged fugitives 
forced the harrier with some loss, hut many of them tried to swim the 
nullah and were drowned.’ 


6th July. The Darbar’s column under Sher Singh, which had 
marched from Lahore via Tulamha. Sirdarpnr and Gagra. arrived and 
encamped at Snrajknnd. The fidelity of these troops was initch 
suspected and Edwardes purposely arranged that he at Tibhi should 
he hetwcen them and the enemy. 

lOth .Tilly. Edwardes h.aving asked for the immediate despatch 
of , :t -lei'- TO his .aid. Sir E, Currie, the Besident at Lahore, decided 
on Iiis own i-.'-sponsihility to send the required assistance, and orders 
were issued for the despatch of a division under General Whish con- 
taining two British regiments and a siege train ; part were to go 
from Lahore hy the Ravi and part from Fernzepore hv the Sntlei 

TCth .\ugnsf. Edwardes and Slier Singh pvchangecl en'-ampments ; 
the former moving to Snraikuncl and the latter to Tihhi. This move 
was m.Tde in order that Edwardes might he in touch with General 
TThish’s force, which was to encamp to the east of Snraikund. 


l‘^th-19th August. The Ravi and Siitlei column of General UTiish's 
force ioir.ed a.r.d encamped at Mari Sitnl and awaited the arrivni .-.r 
the siege train. 

let September. Edwardes’ troops moved across the canal to take 
UP o rjositiop T’le''' dislodged the enemy from 

the T\hudr Tar and Eatti Bairagi gardens, from the .Tog Maya 
temple . nd the v'l’age of Tiaira : .and pueamped .SCO yards south of 
•Tog Tfaya. 

Sentemher, The siege train arrived from the Sntlei. 

7fh September. To prevent the enemv from floodinr uni the force 
hv enttine the canal, steps had been taken hy the Engineers lo dam 
iin the canal at its herd, and this was completed hy 7th Reptem-her 
On this day it was dg-ided to attack the cHv from the S. E-- and 
entrenchmerits were made between *Eatti Bairagi and the tempie of 
Bari Tirath.* 

9th September A night attack was made on some gerdens and 
houses in front of fhe entrenchments hrt the atfnek w; rm- sed by 
Miilraj’s troops. 

12th September. General Whish made a general adranee to ele.ar 
his front. The troops under Tan Oertlandt on vhe r ;>t ass.-nlted and 
took the hamlet of .Tannindoii-kt-kir; while the British^ troops on the 
east occupied a positiou kuown as the •nnarmrila.+ The !_hPture of 
the latter made a wreat imnress.on and is thus deserihed h-- Edwardes 
‘ Rcarrelv a mau pseaned te tell ALilrai hnw rnhnlv the vnung English 
Engineer Lieiiteuaut GrindaH. planted the sealing ladder i” fi' ^ .^rim 
Eaces nf the defenders; how vainlv thev ersaved, to hurl it hack; how 
tnadlv rushed un the grenadiers of the . 82001 ; with whn+ a veil the brave 
epp TOth dropped down among fbem from tbe branehps nt the 
trees nhovo; and how like the deadlv confliet of the linn and the 
tiger in n fnre=t den was the gr.inple of the palp English witb the 
«ikh in that little walled spaec the rpbeE thought so strong, 
r mvself. tell minutes afterwards, saw fullv three hundred of Mnlra'A 
S' TOT’': 1. D n hofip ID t^flt 

* \ promi’-ent landmark E .11 eg.idi'ig on th.e left of the railway 
hetween the Mails! and Basti ATaInk roads. 

4- This biiildimr c lioins the Hindu hnrning ground, and i= 

-pen from the roifwav train on the right as yon . approneh Multan 
cHv from Lahore The marks of the bullets are still visible. ^ 
beer told that the defenders were largely Gurkhas- there would e 
+hp remnants of the deserters who had formed Vpr. Aci-ew = gn-rd 
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14th feeptemher. bher Singh, who had long been wavering, took PHAPTFR 1 B 
over his troops to the enemy. After this it was imfissible 

\Vhish s force to continue the siege, and as the abandon- mttitfv 
ment oi our entrenchmenis left these works as cover for the enemy 

It was decided to move the whole force to the west of the canal whek- The Mnltsn Cam- 
it could criiard the + i_.' _ 1 ^ .auitan V/am 


— ... luiic me »esi, oi ine canal wnere 

It could guard the communications with Bahiiwalpiir and the tract- 
which supplied food to the army. This change was executed on the 
« iT- September, the British troops encamping at Bakhar 

Arbi and Edwardes at Snrajkund. Thus ended the first siege of 
Alultan. During the siege Aliilrai issneii some rupees in gold which 
are now rather difficult to procure. 


pinem, 


1848—48. 


9th October. Sher Singh, who had been received with great dis- 
trust by MulraJ determined ’ to marcli av. ay from IMultan and join 
his father Chattar Singh, who was in open rehellion in the north. 
He accordingly left IMult.-in. marching by Oagra and .Sirdarpiir. 

During the next three months both sides made .strenuous prepara- 
tions for the siege. The Diw.au tried, in vain, to get assistance from 
outside. A British force assembled at Ferozepore to meet the main 
Punjab rebellion in the north and o Bombay army was ordered to 
advance to help in the siege of Multan. 

7th November. The enemy having advanced in front of the British 
lines^ were attacked by F.clwardes on the west, and General Marklmm 
on the east of the canal, and driven back with considerable loss. 

Kith December — 21s:. The Bembav column arrived. It included 
some British seamen who helped in working the guns. 

2.5th-26th December. The Beng.il force again enc.ampeJ at Mari 
Sital ; the Bombay troops betwc-'ii them and the canal : and Edwardes 
to the west of the can.al. It was determined to attack the north-east 
angle of the Fort and as a preliminary to turn the enemv out of 
their positions along the en.stern f.ice of the city. 

27th December. The real object of att;ick was the Am Khas and 
Sawan Mai’s tomb and these were easily occupied h.v the right column, 
while TWO other columns were making serious diversions to the south. 
One of tliern after a struggle occupied the Maiidi Ava, a large brick- 
kiln standing on the left of the road from the Pak gate to Ram Tirath, 
and the other seized the Sidi Lai Bhir, a high mound close by the 
present city railway station on the right of the road from the station 
to the city. These successes led General Whish to modify his previous 
plan and to direct batteries against the city walls as well as against 
the fort. 

30th December. A shell from our batteries pierced the roof of 
the .lama Masjid in the fort which was used as a magazine and caused 
an enormous explosion. Oescroving .500 of the garrison awd .|0 000 lbs. 
of powder. 

2ncl .Tanunry 1S49. Bre.-'ches being reported practic.able, a Bengal 
force was at -3 p.v. sent to att ick the Delhi gate of the city, and a 
BonOmy fur' e to attack the Tvhnni Burj, or Bloody Bastion. The 
differsot fortunes of the attacking parties are thus described by 
Edwardes: “The storming part.v of the Delhi gate (which was led 

by a fine soldier. Captain Pmv+h of fho Grenadier Companv of Her 
Majestv’s .32nd') bad no sooner emerged from the suburbs than they 
found themselves on the edge of a deep intervening hollow: after 
crossing which under tb.e bcavw fire of matchlocks, thev ‘ found to 
their surprise the citv wall in front about 30 feet in height, un- 
breached and totally impimcticable.’ which the hollow had hitherto 
concealed from both the b’-pc.ching battery and the Engineers. They 
bad the mortification thei’^fore of retiring, hut repaired at once to 
the breach at the Blondv Bastion io assist their more fortunate ,~om- 
r.ades in the city. The Bloody Bastion was assaulted by three comia.'inies 
of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers under Captain Leith. Thev found the 
breach easv to he surmounted, hut it was retrenched inside and a 
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CHAFI'fc# If B. most bloody struggle ensued for victory, in which the gallant Leith 

was severely wounded and carried off the field, but his place being 

taken fay Lieutenant Gray, and Colour-Sergeant John Bennet of the 
1st Fusiliers having planted the colotirs of old England and stood 
ahe Awltan Com- beside it till the flag and staff were riddled with balls, the Fusiliers 

fkign, I MB — 49 remembered the legends of their ancient corps, and closing with the 

rebels, soon made the city of Multan their own.’’ All the southern 
gates were, in fact, occupied that same afternoon : and next morning 
the Delhi and Daulat gates were seized. Mulraj shut the gates of 
the fort, the streets of the city were occupied by the British, though 
not without resistance : and the remnants of the Sikh force ‘ scrambl- 
ing over the western walls or issuing from the Lohari Gate, concealed 
themselves till night among the Afghan suburbs : then under cover 
of the darkness dispersed and fled, without gain or honour, to their 
distant homes.' 

21st Januar.v. The siege of the fort having been continued 
with great vigour, two breaches were made, both of which are still 
clearly visible, one on the north-east near the tomb of Bahawal Haqq 
and the other on the south-west opposite the Husan Gahi. Orders were 
accordingly issued for these breaches to be stormed next morning. 

22nd January. In a storm of wind and rain the troops prepared 
for the assault, but at 9 a.m. Mulraj surrendered at discretion; the 
entire garrison laid down their arms and became prisoners of war.* 
Diwan Mulraj was ' taken to Lahore, charged with complicity in 
the murder of Agnew and Anderson, and found gxiilty but with 
extenuating circumstances. ’t The view of tVie commission was that 
Mulraj had not procured by any overt act the attack on -^gnew. hut 
that in hi'- subsequent condi’.ct he was subject to no compulsion 
beyond the fear of a quarrel with some of his troops fTrial pp. 191 — 198'). 
He spent n confinement the remainder of a life which was pro- 
longed, onl for a short time. He was taken to Calcutta and after- 
wards to lieaares. where he died. His relations and descendants still 
live in the town of Akalgarh in the Gniranwala District and not a 
few have been in Oovernment service. 


*■ There is a brass in the north transept of the eantonnient ohureh 
which commemorates the names of the various regiments engaged in 
the siege of Multan as follows; — 

Be anal Vivisinn. 

Bengal Artillery, 4 Troops, Ist Brigade, and 4 Troops, 3rcl Brigade, 
Horse Artillery; 2nd Company 2nd B.attalion, 3rd Company 3rd Bat- 
talion, 4th Company .3rd Batta'ion. and 6tu Company 7th Battalion, 
Artillery; and 2nd rlass siege Train , 

Bengal En.gineers Tlend-ouartors ; let. 2nd and 3rd Compmi’e.s. 
Sappers; 2nd ^rd nrd Company Finnc-r^. 

Her Maiestv’s ’’Oth and 32nd Foot 

11th Tlegiinont Light Cavnlrv and 7th and 11th Tiroguln'r Cavairv. 
8th, 49t!i. .'dst. ‘2’ d ^'id 72'''1 N'ativ'- Infantry, .ind Oneen’s Own Corps 
of Guides 

Bnuihn’i /b' l.uoii . 

Rornhav Artillery. 3rd Troop 1st Brigade Horse ArtiHerv; 2ud 
Comoaiiv 1st BcttcLor. and -ith Company 2nd Batt.dioii, Kuiwpo;" 
(Foot! 4rti'lery: l-t and 2nd Companies 4th Ba't.licn. NaCvo (Too+1 
Artillery. 

Bombay Tdngireers 1st and 2nd Company Sappers. 1st Her 
Maiestv’s roili Rifles .ind I't Bombay Fusiliers. 3rd. 4th, 9th and 
19th Native Infantry. Indian Navy. 

Bahawalpnr Contingent. 

;■ <2 ... ‘tie Tri •! of ''Inl-ai. ’ ;t,’ Xa;''ni of . trna aiith.'oti, 

documents nrinted at the Delhi DnzeDe Bress, hv Kinnniah Lai ’ 
commission fer the trial were Mr. Man-el. C. S., Mr. Montgomeiu 
C.R., and Colonel Benny. Mr. L. Bowring anpeared for Bie nroseou 
tioo "id Car‘'’’n ’'IumPf-m for tfao d^fonr.- 
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BhiTISH RfLE. 

Meantime posse^^sion of the district had been ta^en ui 
the name of the British Government. Mnltan heeame the 
headquarters both of a division and ot a district. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken 
from the Punjab Mutiny lieport (pages 110 — 118); — 


At the headquarters of the division much anxiety was caused to 
Major Hamilton, Commissioner, and ail the residents, by the presence 
of two corps of Native Infantry, of wiioni one, tiie 69tti, was known 
to he thoroughly bad. The post was an iniportaut uue, as commanding 
the only outlet the Puujah at that time pos'essed lor communication 
with England, Bombay and Calcutta, &c. The troops were providently 
disarmed in time, and no outbrtnd; took pi.ice. Tlic '.Lation of Multan 
commands the passage, down the river from La-ore, and the only 
post road whereby the I’niijab could (•ommuniir-T- will' the rest of 
the world. 


At the time oi the outlireak it was occupieu tj the bifnd and 
69th Native Infantry, 1st Irregular Cavalrv a native troop of iiorse 
artillery, and a <-o; ipaiiy o! European Artilifrynien. The 69ti! was 
strongly ' r.siieotoil. 'IT'e other native troops were eousidered staunch, 
and subsequent events verified the suppo.^itioi. in every c.ise. It was 
necessary to provide a refuge in e.i.se of ao.v d>sturi>aiice. The old 
fort, wbioh had lain in a ruinous condition since it bad been battered 
and dismantled i.y the British army in was put in a position of 

defence, provisio'. ’d. and garrisonecl b- some ivaoi Oap'.aiu Tronson’s 
Kuttar Muklii pc.iie baccaiiou. As these arr.tngc ments occupied -some 
days, ,Tncl the temper oi tlie native iroop.s '-.(rdd nm be triisted from 
hour to hour Lieiiten. i Ktlieridge ot ihe Indian N.vvy, who happened 
to be ,it Multitn witli lis vess-l. was recinested t ■ dei.d.n the steamer 
until the fort .houid b've become cietonsi!>u- Witi, this request 
Lieutenant Etheridge willingly coniptied, and ti-v stv.i.mer lay off 
iMultan until it was r.i longer rvcp.ii'ico t-v t-i it a ,tn asylum in 

I use of need, in tne euriy du.vs »,■; TI.,,- u crowd ot ^e; lys constantly 
thronged the Tlultun post office, eaierly askinr ‘ fc- news,’ and 
‘ whether tiie mail iuid arrived.’ a id siniil.ir ciuesrions. in them.selves 
unusual, -'ncl were i cconipanied by siicii iangu.'ge .ind demonstrations 
as wore fi’coly used tending to throw the wlioic establishment into 
bodily fear. Family remittances, wbich the soldiery had hitherto 

always made through the Governmet'i tre.'..snrT, now ce.'sed ,to he so 

made. The p.ayments which the men hod made on account of these 

remittn nees were boisterously demanded Imck in > a.sh. The price of 

gold coin rose rapidlv in the excheuge markets showing a large demand 
for portahle wealth. Slnch symntonis of nneasin--ss focciirring too 
before anv o-’threak m the Novtli-TVestern Provinces) I'onld not but 
excite the gravest apprehensions in the minds of al! European residents; 
they could -mt but lead to the conclusion that the .soldiery were bent 
on some niisc'-ief or. to say the least, that their confidence in our 
OoTorr^ieTft fTfirl Tvnrlfl ''y inoTipy in 

their own h.and than in ours, 'When npw= of the ontbrealc in the 
North-Western Provinces reached Mnltan what had been inexplicable 
was it nnoe explained, the mvstery was revealed; these actions were 
seen to ho part end nar.-el of ,i n dversnl and dctc -mined ilpsin-n to 
subvert onr -nle 


(V.lonol Hirks. rnmmandiog .-t Tfiiltan. faded to discover in the 
conduct of the vegim-nts of native inf.mtrv anv-hing which conld 
lustifv him in +-kinc- fr.o- t1ie'-'i thoi- arms. Tho Chief Commi.ssioner, 
howorev, sent pveemptory orders that thev were to be disarmed, and 
on the morning of .Tune lOth the minds of European and native 
residents were relieved, commerce was re-established, and our authority 
vindieated hv the most simopqfiful disarming of the 62nd .md 69th 
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Native Infantry by Major C. Chamberlain, commanding 1st Irregular 
Cavalry. The peculiar character of this excellent move was that the 
jcJuropean xroops were but 48 artillerymen. The other auxiliaries were 
all natii es, and one regiment, the 1st Irregular Cavalry, was composed 
of Hindustanis. During the whole day the townspeople flocked to the 
Commissioner, Major Hamilton, expressing their hearty congratulations 
on the success of the measure, and their own relief at the prospect of 
i mm unity from rapine and slaughter. On the 19th and two following 
days of June the left wing Bombay Fusiliers came in, and about three 
weeks afterwards the right wing arrived. The imperious requirements 
of the service, however, forbade the authorities to keep these troops 
here, and they as well as the trusty Punjabi troops who arrived 
from time to time were pushed on towards Lahore or Delhi : so 
that with the exception of the 1st Irregulars the company of 
artillery and the poiice b.attalion. Multan had absolutely no military 
Sttandby to resi.st the two full regimouts of Native Infantrv which 
were located there. It was an anxious time. If proof of the ill-wiil 
of the 69th he required, it is aflorded h-^ tlie facts that the chief 
native officer of the regiment .and 10 men were blown from guns by 
sentence of court-martial for sedition and intended mutiny: that iust 
before their execution they boasted of their intent and reviled each 
other for the cowardice displayed in their own past inaction ; that 
when the regiment was disarmed it w.as found that the .irtillery ('luitivej 
had laid the gxins, in anticipation of a struggle, directly on the 69th. 
avoiding the 62nd : and that the demeanour of the corivs throughout 
was insolent and rebellious to the last degree. On the lltli .August 
the horse artillery was disarmed as a precaution.n-v mea-ure. On the 
same date the enrolment- of men for the new 11th Pnnidh Inlantry was 
commenced by transferring to it men from other regiments. The Gugera 
insurrection broke out little more tlmn a month afterwards The 
new men at Multan were still undisciplined, and could hardlv .'-er be 
relied on as a serviceable field forc'. Most of them were left lo :,iiard 
the station, wliile Major Cbambei-lain led out his regiment, the 
1st Irregular Cavalrv CHindnstanisL with 'ome 20(1 men '9 the new 
levies, against the insurgents. Another cause of anxietv at Multan 
had been the eondntt of the preventive service on the Sutlej. Very 
many of the men eniployed in it wore Hindustanis. They bolted at 
the first rise in Hindustan and went off in mimhers to Join their 
kindred by blood and by disposition who were enioving a transient 
glory over the smouldering rnbis -'f TTan^i ."rd TTissar. Men to take 
their place were raised in the distr’ct. and no sfi-ious damage was 
done to the Governn’.ent interest by their defection, Under the orders 
of the Chief Commissioner a camel train was organized, having one of 
its depots at Multan. It was designed for the convevance of private 
parcels, munitions of war and meiohandize between Sind and the 
Punjab, and proved most useful. The care of it coiistituterl one of 
the many miscellaneous duties entailed on Major Voxle, Deputy Com- 
missioner. The dn'-y of preserving the safety of part of the road 
between Lahore and Multan, especially during and after the Kl-.aral 
insurrection, was another most anxious ch.arge for him. Tlie number 
of widowed ladies, wounded officers, and other travellers who passed 
down this way and who were incapable of protecting tboniselves, made 
it very needful that the road should he defended.^ To tins end the 
Deputy Commissioners of Lahore. Cugera and IMnltan were desirotl to 
locate extra police, both horse and foot, .at everv road police station. 
The arrangement was vigorou.sl.v carried out. and after the end of 
September, 'when the road was re-opened, every European traveller was 
provided with a guard. The m.^'T-carts were al-o defended in rheir 
passage; for until routes opened n.n through Bahav, alnnr end .Tt'a'ig the 
Pnniah was as regards commnniention with other localities hFrmet;- 

callv sealed.* 

* An interesting acecunt of the mnt'.nv m "^fnltan. witf, , vT-.j. 
showing how Mm’or Chamherk-.in carried out the disarmamenf wd ’le 
found in Cooper’s ‘ History of the Cri.sis ir the P-mjab.’ 
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The above account omits anj' mention oi the only seri- CHAPTER I, B 

oub local outbreak tbat occuiTed during tbe mutiny. The 

b2nd and b9tb INative Inlantry Itegiments, tbougb disarmed, 

were kept in cantonment for some months, until in June Briti^li Rule. 

1858 orders were issued lor their disbandment. In order to 
prevent the assembly of large bodies of disaffected persons 
at one spot, it was decided that the disbandment should be 
carried out gradually in daily bands of 20 men. This order 
gave rise to the belief that it was the intention of (iovern- 
meiit either to massacre them in small bodies or to arrange 
for their seizure on the way to their homes in Hindus- 
tan and for their subsequent transpoiTation. The feelings of 
alarm thus engendered were fostered bj' mischief-makt'rs and 
towards the end of August 1858, rumours weie current that 
the disbanded regiments intended to mutiny. Xo adequate 
measures were taken to allay their fears and the precautions 
against an oucbreak appear to have been iusufhcieiu. On 
August dlst practically the wliole ot both regiment-' mutinied 
while on parade ; they made attacks on the European Artillery 
and their old line.s; luuideied the Adjutant ot the Bombay 
Fusilieis and four European Artilletymeu; and then broke 
away in various directions. The Coiiimi--sioner. Lieutenant- 
Colonel liamilton, had previoti'ly made excellent atrange- 
nients for the piotectirm of the city and the civil iine.b and 
tew ot the mutiueeib broke through the coidon he had drawn. 

i.d about twehe huuJied who mutinied, some three 
hundred were killed in cantonments, while the remainder 
escaped into the district, t.hie paity numbeiiug about 400 
tied -'outhuards past Slier Sbuh and Shu.jnbad, pursued elo>ely 
by the tahsildar of the latter place, the followers of the Tlakh- 
dum oi Slier Shah and tiie local yeomaniv' ami peasants. 

At night they split up into two jiartic', the smaller of which 
wa- driven into a iou' niarbliv iblaud in the Chenab, while 
the larger tollowecl tin- river fo-vard- its junction with the 
Sutlej. Tlie men.ber' ot tlie tormer body were either drown- 
ed m the liver or killed or captured by the police and local 
leadiu's. The second patty ivas overtaken a few days later 
by lieutenant Xoigate. wbi- bad been ‘^ent from Multan with 
a detachment of cavalry and infantry, and although tbe 
mutineers tonght desperately, they were practicallv annibi- 
la ted. 

Another body of rebels bad fled north ward-- up tbe 
Chenab, where they were pursued hy a detachment of cavalry'^ 
which, however, failed to intercept them and the mutineers, 
crossing the T,ahore Hoad, turned southwards and fled through 
the hdr in the direction of Intddan on the Sutlej. The tahstl- 
dar of Serai Siddhu. with all tbe police he could collect, fol- 
lowed in pu’-'uit and was shortly loined bv a large bndv of 
Langrials, Hirajs, Sargannas, Traggars and other clans, head- 
ed by tbeir cbief«. Gtbulam Mustafa Khan. Klrnkwanf. was 
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B. also despatched from Multan with a body of mounted police. 
The first encounter took place at Karampur on the Diwan- 
wah Canal, but so desperately did the mutineers fight, that 
the Govemment party had to retire with the loss of several 
killed and wounded, among the latter being Bahawal the 
chief of the Langrial clan. This was on September 5th. 
On the same day the force from Serai Siddhu arrived, led 
by their chiefs and Angat Rai, Tahsfldar. An immediate 
attack was made and the rebels were completely defeated. 
J7o quarter was given and no prisoners were taken. The 
other mutineers who had escaped from Multan were cap- 
tured one ])y one and within a few day.^ of the using the 
whole were accounted for. 

The mos( gratifying features of an incident, that might 
perhaps have been avoided, had toore care been taken td 
allay the fears ot the disbanded seT'oys, were the thorough 
and prompt arrangements of the civil authorities, and the 
active loyalty of the local tribes and their chiefs. The mu- 
tiny was confined practically to the Hindustani Regiments. 
The 11th Punjabi Regiment, which bad only recently been 
raised, gave assistance of very great value i)i the defence c.f 
tbe cantonments and the dispersal of the rebels. 

SECTTOjN' G. — Population. 

,lis- The density of population per square mile for the district 

:1a- and each tahsil is given below: — 
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The relatively high density in tbe Multan tahsil is ex- 
plained by tbe inclusion of Multan city and cantonments 
while the low density in Mailsi is due to the extensive areas 
of Government waste. The pressure of the population per 
square mile of eultivation is nowhere particularly heavy, and 
in some tahsils it is distinctly light. 

There are in the district three towns only with a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000 souls — Multan, Shujahad and Khane- 
wal. The population of Multan was returned at the last 


Exclusive of Multan city and cantonments. 
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census at 84,806, of wliicli 10,536 persons were resident in the 
cantonments. The former figure represented a decrease of 
14,437 since 1911, hut this apparent fall in population is en- 
tirely explain e<l 87 .' the fact that, when the enumeration m' 
1921 was made, a large number of the people had deserted 
ondng to an unusually severe epidemic of plague. 

Shujahad with a population of 6,730 has iucreaseu 
in size since 1881, and there is in fact little scope for its deve- 
lopment. It is situated about five miles east of the Ch.enah 
river, and two miles west of the Shuiabad railway statio; on 
the N.-W. Railway. The town is chiefly huilt of brick, and 
is surrounded by a wall, with four gates ; the Multani gate on 
the north, the Mari Mori gate on the east, the Rashid Shah 
gate on the south, and the Ohautaka gate on the west. The 
city was founded in .i.D. 1750 by Nawdh Shuja Khan, who 
built the present w.all? in 1767 to 1772. The town was a 
favourite residence cf the iSTawah, and great pains were t;rken 
by hini to induce Hindus of wealth to live a?id trade in it. 
Under Kawab Muzaflar Khan the prosperity of the town was 
still further advanced. Besides eight large houses, one for 
each of his sons, this Kawah built at considerable cost the 
Mubarik Mchal, the Samman Biirj and the .Tahaz Mahal. 
The two former wore on the citv walls, and have since been 
destroyed, hut the .Taliaz Mabal is now used as a t.' hsil. The 
building received its name either from the fae' tba'- it was 
huilt_niore or le.'S it: the for-o ot a ship, or as a c ivr.iption of 
‘ Hajaz,’ its construction having been unde- taker imn.edi.tte- 
ly after Muz.rifar Khan returned from Mecca ; ami in the 
western room there are still t-> he seen some cnriru- fresfoes, 
which are said to represent Arabian citie.s. The n-avelRr 
Masson, who passed Shuiabad on his way fro-'n Sindh to 
Lahore, apparently in 1827, wrote of this place (Travels, i 
p. 394)— 

‘ Shniali Kot or .S’liijaiiad is .1 cotisicler-iWo fortified toivi and t- 
loftj’ fiattlenients, irregularly huilt. liave ,a nicturesque aprear.ance. fr 
has a very excellent hazar. and is the seat of some cotton inanufaf tur- s, 
besides being f.imons for its turners in wood. Tl'.ere ’s -i >mnll a;,'rr - 
son. .'ind a lew re ’ i.^cd oo t' e I'oa— .'-r.^ severe! 

good zarder.s, ; . ra; ::i.,'ly one ’ eari.w The r'me o*' rfiipn. 

T' e town -t>;,,d3 ,1 ,, 'dj.; ]y (•rli:v.'ted ••lud f - tkr^e 

7, -os to the south there weie iimre-n-.e field', of Tfi . f.'-.ft.-'o 

plant is also ahnndantly grown.’ 

Shn.iab.fi d capitiiTated to Krlwai-des in 1848 imniediately 
after the action at Kin.erL and tbiouglmut th-- siege at Mrltan 
it was the .site of a considerable rommiss- Uenot. 

Kbanev.-al bas ri-eii <0 'ihe dignify of a town since 1911 
when it was little niou than a villarre. Two events have 
contributed towards its o-ro-wth : — ^the construction of the 
Khf!newil-T.('flhran chord line, and the colonisation of the 
surro’Tiiding areas of w.aste land. The first has made Khane- 
wal a railway centre of sojue importance, hut if is to the 
T.ower Bari Doah Lolony that the town owes its prosperity. 
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CHAPTER I. C The mancH, after some years of vicissitude is now in a 
floni-isliing state; there are several cotton mills which have 
increased the demand for labour and the development of the 
neighbouring estates is steadily adding to the volume of 
trade. It is the headquarters of a tahsil and has a noti- 
fied area committee to protect its local interests. 


PopulatioB. 

(i) Towns and 
Tillages. 


(c) Growth of popu. 
lation. 


Prom table C in volume B it will be seen that there are 
1,647 villages in the district in which live 89 per cent, of 
the total population and that the average population per 
village is 482. It must, however, be understood that village 
is coterminous with revenue estate and does not, as in the 
Central Punjab, connote a common village site within which 
the population is settled. Except in parts of the Sidhnai 
and in the Lower Bari Doab colonies, the well is the unit 
of population as well as of cultivation, and, away from the 
rivers, the villages are merely a collectiou of wells sunk 
in the ueighbouirhood of a canal or in favourable spots on 
the high land',. There is little connuunity of interest, each 
settler having t.uilt his homestead on the well armtud which 
he cultivates. 

The vai'iafioii' in populatioi: since the ceir^us of 1881 
are sbown in the table below; — 
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1 he population of tlie distrii t thus increased bv 60 per 
cent, within the ])eriod of 40 years, this large rise being due 
primarily to tlie colonisation scheme.s on the Sidhuai" and 
Lover ijari Doah Canals, ami, secondly, to the development 
o!’ lesoui'cs that fc< urred elsewheie. Between 1911 and 1921 
the population oi the Khanewal tahsil increased bv rather 
moie than 100.000 ; lhat of Ivabimala showed a slight rise, 
while in the remaiuiug four tahsils there was a decrease 
whicli was considerable in Multau. Had it not been for the 
J.ower Lari Doao Colonisation, there would have been an ap- 
preciable decline in the district as a whole ; but as aLready 
expiaineu the census was made at a tiii^e when an epidemic 
ot plague had caused many people to leave the district. The 
chiei cause however, of the failure of the population to keep 
pace with ll’e STowth ol natural resources was the iiLluenza 

epidemic of 1918 during which the deatli-ioll was evtremeU- 
heavy. ^ 
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The figures relating to migration will be found in table 
8 of Volume B. They are summarized below; — 
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I 

Migration to Multan j 
from — ■ ' 

Migration from Multan | 
to — i 

Net Immigration di.'JSS. ; 


i i 

6,si;i ■ 20,S31 

! 


3,f8;? I 1 ,02 ! 


The district thus gained nearly 23,000 persons as a result 
of migration between 1911 and 1921, the chief if not the only 
cause of this gain being the colonisation of the Hhanewal 
tahsil. The same factor explains the migration within the 
district for although attempts were made to check tlie eeono- 
mic loss to the rest of the district from an exodus of tenants 
to the canal areas, these met with only partial success. Of 
the outside districts, Lyallpur furnished a large number oi 
tenants. The loss to the Punjab States js laigely explained 
by migration to Bahawalpur. 

The srati'tics relating; to ng-e -n-ill be found in table Age statistics. 
'S’o. 10. The only featuie tinu calls for remark is the- rarity 
of t-aily marriages among bath sexes and the relatively late 
age at wliioli the ordiuurv man marries. On the other hand, 
there are few men and still fewer women of more than 40 
years of age who are unmarried. 

Table 11 gives the vital sr-distics of the district. They , t ) vitaUtatistics. 
are based, for the years oiven and so far as rural areas are 
concerned, on the reports nt village watelimeii. and they can 
only he accepted as fairly accurate. The exces' shown of the 
male over female birth rate is almost certainly due to faulty 
record, and it may similarlv be doubted whether the figures 
correctly represent the relative dearh-rates of the two sexes. 

Excluding the year 1918 which was abnormal, the average 
birth-rate for five years preceding 1921 was 38 and the avea- 
age death-rate 28, these figures being in each case below the 
provincial aveiage. 

Multan has not had a serious epidemic of choleia for 
many years, and smallpox ordinarily accounts tor but a small 
proportion of the deaths. The district has also been compa- 
ratively immune from plague, and until 1918, when 2,400 
deaths were reported from this cause, the cases were sporadic 
and few. Since 1918, there have been several outbreaks, but 
of minor severity, although more severe than is indicated by 
the statistics above. Fevers are by far the most common 
cause to which death is attributed, and, if the vital statistics 
are to he accepted, they explain well over 90 per cent, of the 
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is) Djjeases. 


mortality in an ordinary year. But to tlie village watckman 
fever is a very compreliensive term which, includes 
pneumonia, many cases of plague, influenza and almost every 
ill to which flesh is heir ; and as Multan, with the exception 
of the area that is inundated from the Chenab, is not a had 
malarial district, it may be assumed that the evil record 
given to fever in the Government returns is far from just. 

In common with the rest of the province, Multan suffered 
very seveiely from the terrible epidemic of influenza that oc- 
curred in the last quarter of 1918. The death-rate from this 
disease alone was estimated at 53-9 per mille and during 
October and iSovember the population, in towns and villages 
alike, wa< paralysed by a calamity to which they knew no 
parallel. In the rural area-, it was impracticable to organize 
relief measures of any value. The medical staff available 
could not cope with the situation in the towms, and the illi- 
teracy of the ordinary' villager made il almost impos.sible to 
])uhlish advice regarding simple precautions and expedients. 
For 'he time being, agricultural operations practically ceased, 
the dead lay unburied or unhurnt. and the sick had to care for 
theijiv' I'.ps as hes' ihey could. As elsewhere, the disease took 
a very heavy toll of young adults including very many women 
of child-bearing age. and generally the mortality among 
wormut was ijinch jiea\ier than among men. 


(A) Infaal mortality 
and birth cn.toms. 


(♦) Sei etati.Wic*. 


The mortality among children is high, the causes being 
the same as [n other parts of India — igaiorance. poverty, dirt 
and negloft^ cf^ the most elementaiVy priuciiiles of hvgiene. 
Tim r.cou institution of Health Weeks in which special pro- 
iiiim-nce is given to infant welfare, will, it is hoped, do some- 
^hiim to 1 educe ihis unneoesai-y eVain on the population ; hut 
it will he noinv years hefori* an 
the rural areas. 


improvement is manifest in 
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liie 'iecrease in the relative preportinn of female.. 
decade ending 1921 is explained by two causes, firstly, 
higher mortality among wonien during the influenza epidemic 
of 1918, and, secondly, the advent of a certain number of 
colonists without their wives and families. 
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The statistics of civil conditions will be found in table 
10, Part B. The only point that calls for remark is the 
narrow limits within which polygamy is observed. Among 
Hindus the number of married men is actually more than the 
number of married females, while among Muhammadans the 
excess of the latter is nominal — 138,829 to 138,572. 

In Multan city the Aroras have a custom called ‘ aroe. ’ 
When a woman is in her first pregnancy, and has reached the 
fifth month, a kind of sweetmeat is prepared by the woman’s 
parents : a little is put in her lap, and the rest is divided 
among the relations. 

In the seventh or eighth month the custom of Ttanji is 
observed. In the villages the woman’s relatioms send her 
clothes for herself and her husband, with trays of sweetmeat. 
The neighbours then collect together, and concoctions of flour, 
pit and ghi and sweet sherbet are distributed. This custom 
is observed in the first pregnancy only. 

If a son is born, it is customary, some six days after 
birth, to call in the relations, and the mother, in the presence 
of the females of the family, gives the child the breast ; this 
ceremony is known as ‘ thanj pilana ’ and it is accompanied 
with gifts and a certain amount of feasting. On the seventh 
day the mother is bathed ; so, again, on the thirteenth day, 
when she is further adorned with surma, &c., and food is dis- 
tributed. Some time after, the child who has hitherto been 
naked or in swaddling clothes, is clothed in a ‘ chola, ’ either 
at the shrine of some pfr, or at Devi’s temple, or in the house 
of the family. On this occasion sweetmeats are distributed, 
and the Brahman, after reverencing Ganesh. puts the ‘chola’ 
on the child. 

At some interval after birth comes the ceremonj' of 
‘ -Thandfan. ’ when the child’s hair is shaved by the nai — 
sometimes at home, sometimes at some place by a well or 
under a pipal tree, and sometimes at the shrine of the Sitla 
Dem, or at that of Baliawal Haqii or Sakhi Sarwar. In some 
families the children’.s hair is shaved by turns on the suitable 
d.ays, and sometimes a boy grows to a consielerabl e age before 
the time comes for his hair to be cut ; but if th' ceremony 
is perfonned at the Ganges, all the children have their hair 
cut at once. Some people perform the ceremony four or five 
times a year. In the fifth yeag, on the day of Akhantrij, 
they begin to teach the boy lessons. When he is from 7 to 11 
years old, they go on some favourable day to a river or canal, 
or to some shrine. Hindu or Muhammadan, and, having 
collected their relations, the Brahman puts on the janeo or 
sacred thread. The boy is then clothed in new garments, the 
old ones being given to the nai. his ears are bored, the Brah- 
mans are again feasted, and presents of clothes, &c., are given 
to the hoy. 
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CHAPTER I, C. During pregnancy a Muhammadan mother also observes 
Popalatioii. custom of ‘kanji’. From the fifth to the seventh month 

she neglects her appearance, omits to use henna, to cut her 
BirtL cnstoms among nails, to tvear new clothes. &c. In the seventh month she 
calls in her friends and relations and gives a feast, at which 
the nai vife sings doras ’ or couplets. The woman is then 
washed and heir forehead marked with sandal, after which she 
resuiiics her ordiii..iT habit>. 


.MuhaiEmadan? 


Soon after birth the child is washed by the dai, and the 
niulla or kazi is at once called to whisper the ‘ bang ’* in the 
chdd'- ear. If tlie kazi is not available then tho duty is per- 
formed by some other man. The dai then proceeds to inform 
the neighbours, and leceives a congratulatory present £rom 
each. The brotherhood are on the same day presented with a 
concoi tion of zi'ra andi sugar cooked in ghi, which is known as 
‘ Thai zira, ’ and for some hfteeu to twenty days there are re- 
joicings. with singing and dancing, up to midnight. On the 
thiid day the childV name is chosen ; this is generally done 
on the advice of the mulla or of an astrologer, but sometimes 
<■1:0 Koi'aii is opened at landom. and the first letter of the page 
is taken to inrininte the fiv.st letter of the nar.ie to be adopted. 
As elsewhere, the child of poor parents is brought up by the 
mother ; that of rich parents by the dai, Pathans generally 
employ Biloeh women (camel graziers) as dais. On the sixth 
day (known as the ‘ satthi ’ the brotherhood is fed with milk 
and rice, with white sugar in it, and then the child’s hand is 
washed in milk which is afterwards thrown away on some 
high spot of ground. On the seventh, ninth or eleventh day 
(hut sometimes after three months or a year) comes the cere- 
monv of akika or ‘ jhand utarna. ’ i.p., shaving the child’s 
head : on v hich occasion (unless the parents are ton poOT) 
two goats are killed if the child is a boy. and one goat if it is 
a girl : or a he-goat for a boy. and a she-goat for a girl ; 
and the hones of the slaughtered goat are buried. The 
mother is then washed and clothed in red clothes, and cakes 
are distributed. When the child’s head has been shaved a 
present is sent to the nai. At birth there is generally an 
attendance of hards (bhand), eunuchs (khusra), quack ‘doctors 
''katimar and silmarl and fakirs of all sorts, who duly receive 
presents from the faiuily. 


There is no feed rule as to the date for circumcision 
(khatna) : '•ome families have it done on the second or third 
day. while other- put it olf to the fifth or sixth year. The 
operator is always a Pirahin or follower of Sakhi Sarwar. and 
many come from Shahkot in the Multan tahsfl, where Zain-ul- 
Ahadin. the father of Sakhi Sarwar, is buried. The parents, 
if well off. generally arrange for a good deal of tom-tom 


* The meaning of the words used is, — Say there is but one Ck)d 
who is great and Muhammad is His Prophet. There is hut one God.’ 
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beatinsf for eacb of the two cr three nights preceding the CHAPT^ 1. a 
ceremonv ; and among the richer classes pertoimanees '> PopuUtioii. 

dancing' girls are added, though l^^ese are not faroui-abli 

viewed by the stricter Muhammadans. On the night 
food is distributed, and the child is then clothed in red and- 
seated on a slab of wood 07- clay for the operation. When it 
over the nelghbom-s give their ‘ tambol or presents. 

When the wound heals this is taken as the excuse for another 
distribution of food, c<ec.. hut on a smaller scale. The expen- 
diture on circumcision ceremonies is. however, mucj less ex- 
tensive than in the Puiijab luoper, and in ordinarA families 
the expenditure ranges between 2o rupees and 4 annas. 

If the proposal of marriage among Hindus 
flip pai’piits, 110 cprt'iiioiiiP'^ ot bptroLiiol aip 

custom u'\-. If ii comes from the boy’s parents, gome five or 
six of the boy’s relations go on a favourable day to the girl’s 
house, when they present a couple of rupees and a few vege- 
tables, and sometimes some clothes. They then receive -ome 
sLiall ju’P.seid in money, known as ‘ imiro, ’ and the betrothal 
is comnlete. The cost of a betrothal seldom exceeds Hs. 15 
in this* district, wheieas in the Central Punjab hundreds of 
iiipees are squamleved over it. 


The next nios’ement. known as the ‘ Kaj Ganetra, ’ is < n 
the part of tlie Br.ahman. who gis-es to each partv a paper 
showing the exact date and hour which is auspicious for each 
part of the ician’iag’e (ereinouy. Shortly before the marriage 
the female relations of both sides join together for a formal 
grinding of a few grains of wheat ; this is known as ‘ chung ’ ; 
and after this the near relations of the bride quarter them- 
selves on the bride’s house till the marriage is over. Then 
follows the ‘ De(i Asthapan ’ or invocation of the manes, and 
the ‘ A'awigbri ’ or adoration of the planets. On the latter 
occasion food is distributed to the relations, and the males 
who receive food are supposed to return something by way of 
‘ tambol. ’ ^Meanwhile gifts, known as ‘ mura, ’ are con- 
stantly passing frmu tlie house of the bride to tlmt of the 
bridegroom, and as the marriage day draws near the cer 'mnny 
of anointing (‘tel cliarluiua’) is gone through. Tie' hride- 
groom’s head is anointed, and the vessel contaitiing ilm oil is 
then sent to the bride, whoso head is also anointed forthwith. 


(In the marriage day the hridegTOom has a silver crown, 
known as ‘ mukat. ’ put upon his head, and he is mounted on 
a horse. In some cases he is also given a paper umbrella. 
Another boi*, known as the ‘ sarbala ’ or ‘ sabala * (generally 
his brntber-in-lawl, sits behind him. and the male relations 
follow. The procession, contrary to Punjab usage, generally 
includes women. As the procession starts the bridegroom 
cuts a branch of a jand tree with a knife, and then moves on 
to the bride’s s'illage. The bride’s father advances a short 
distance and greets the visitors with the words ‘ Tfam Ham; ’ 
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C- lAnce this part of the ceremony, known in the Punjab as the 
■ Milui is here called the ‘ Ram Ram. ’ In some cases the 
ii'ide is then brought out and made to pass under the horse’.s 
lelly. Presents known as ‘ ghal ’ are then given to the boy, 
and the boy, after dismounting, is respectfully greeted by his 
future father-in-law. A few of the relations follow the boy 
into tlie house, but the rest (contrary to the usage of the 
Central Punjab) return to their homes without partaking of 
any hospitality. Among the Aroras food, known as junj, is 
then distributed. It is then customary for the men of the 
bridegroom’s party and the w omen of tlie bride’s party to sing 
abusive songs against each other doha,' ‘ sakhian,’ 

‘ sitthrian ’). The boj* and the gill are then confronted, the 
Bralpoan recites the formulas of marriage on behalf of both 
parties, and the bride and bridegroom join their right hands. 
The bride’s father then recites the names of the three nearest 
male ancestors of the bridegroom and of the bride, and jiours 
water into the bridegroom’s hand. This is known as the 
‘ sankalp ’ or offering ceremony, and the bridegroom says : 

‘ Svasti ’ in reply. The Brahmau then utters some mantras, 
the biide’s face is shown to the bndgeroom. and the ‘ horn ’ 
offerings are made to the gods. The parties then walk seven 
times round the fire, and the bridegroom having gone through 
a gei'eral conversation with the bride, the ceremony is brought 
to a close by the bride being placed in a palanquin and carried 
to liP'- husband’s house. 

Later on the bridegroom’s father goes with a small party 
to the biide’s home, and then receives the daj or dower : this 
visit is known as ‘ wan'sul. ’ The married couple then go 
to the bride’s house to perform the ceremony of ‘ phera, ' 
which is followed the next evening by the ‘ sirmel ’ or com- 
pletion of the marriage. 

^ ^ The Kirars have a sort of dance knowm a* ‘ clihej ’ or 

‘ gatkas ’ which they are fond of executing at a marriage. It 
consists of a company of men moving slowly round and clash- 
ing together small sticks, which they hold in their hands. 

The Hindus of this district, though well enough off, are 
much more economical in their marriages than those of the 
Central Punjab; and it is said that the total expenses of a 
marriage seldom exceed Rs. 600 or Rs. 800 to either party, 
even in ihe wealthiesl familio-. The ‘ tamhol ’ given is any 
sum frc'm Rs. 10 t-i Re. 1 and .seldom exceeds the lalter sum. 
Carefnl accoimt.-, aie ]:e;it of the ‘ tamhol ’ given and received. 

Betrothal (■ munguu ’) au.ong Muhammadans lakes place 
at ,iny age. \ ery often a boy or yonug nmn becomes betrotL- 
fcd to some girl of ihe neighbourhood, not infienuenfly to a 
tir.sr onusiii, much lu the same way as iii Eunipcau ( uniii ■- . 
the .selection being made either by the parents, or, it the 
youth is growu up, by the youth himself. The girl, too, has 
a grciOer say in the matter than is usual in India, and verv 
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often she has a very fair acquaintance with her future husband 
before marriage. Instances of girls refusing to marry the 
husbands selected for them are not uncommon. If there is 
no one suitable in the neighbourhood, some common friend 
is got by the boy’s relations to arrange a betrothal with a 
suitable family, and the family, after nraking the necessary 
enquiries, send word that they agree. An auspicious day 
having then been fixed, the boy’s male relatiorrs, and some- 
times the female relations also, come in a body to the girl’s 
family. Here they are fed with ‘ patasa ’ arid rice, and some- 
times with milk and fruits also. The prayer of blessing 
(‘ fatiha-i-khair is then pronoirnced, and clothes and 
jewellei’y are prrt on to the girl. Poor people content them- 
selves with putting on a ring, or- a bracelet only ; others give 
more numerorrs and more valirable gifts on this occasion. 
Dirring- the period of betrothal small presents of fmit are 
■sent by the boy s relations to those of the girl every year at 
the Id. Children aii'e betrothed at a mircli later age than in 
the Purijab proper, and the experrses inenrred on the atten- 
dant rejoicings are comparatively small. 

The betrothed girl is known as the ‘ kwav.’’ and the boy 
as the ‘ g'hot.’ IVhen the time comes tire parties arrange for 
a suitable date for the weddiirg, and the relations on both 
sides are informed. This is done by sending rorrnd a thick 
coloured thread (called ‘ mauli ’), which is tied together at 
the ends. 

Some teir days before marriage the ceremony of ‘ un- 
plaiting the braids ’ (‘mendhi kholna ’) takes place. Some 
days before the marriage the bride is kept in-doors and is 
rubbed by the ‘ nain ’ or barber woman with a cosmetic 
called ‘ watu ’ ; this ceremony is known as ‘ mangan. ’ On 
the night of the marriage, or a day or two before, both bride 
arrd bridegroom are marked with henna by the mirasin. On 
the marriage night the procession (barat) starts, composed 
not only of men (as in the Punjab proper), but of both men 
and women ; a crown of flowers is put on the bridegroom’s 
head, and an immense amorrnt of tom-toming goes on. When 
the procession reaches the bride’.s house fireworks are let off, 
and the bride's women-folk throw flowers at the men in the 
procession. Tlie procession, it may be noted, does not halt 
outside the village as is usual in the Central Punjab, but goes 
straight to the bride’s house, aird sometimes the bridegroom’s 
party return without being even offered food. Then follows 
the answer of acknowledgment (‘ fjab-kabul ’) which consti- 
tutes the marriage or ‘ nikah ’. The girl is inside the house, 
while the bridegroom sits outside with his two witnesses and 
his vakil (intermediary). The vakil going to the girl asks 
her if she accepts the bride groom for her husband, and her 

hridj prosje^^^ preserve this connection and may the bridegroom and 

G 
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CHAPTER I, C. answer is communicated to tlie kazi. Tken tke vakil asks tke 
bridegroom if be acceiits tbe bride for bis wife, and wben be 
opulation. accepts tbe parties are congratulated. Tbe ‘ bakk mabr ’ or 
Marriage easterns dower is also fixed (a .sum vebieb among ordinary zamindars 
anjong the Mnham- averages about 35 rupees), and tbe ‘ kbutba ’ is recited, 
madans* 

Wben tbe service bus been read (‘ nikab kbwani ’) til 
and brown sugar are distiibuted. Tbe dotbes of botb parties 
are taken off and given to tbe nai, and fresb dotbes are put 
on. A present of dotbes and jewels (known as tbe ‘ wari ’) 
is tben made by tire bridegroom to tbe bride, and sometimes 
presents are made to tbe bridegroom’s near relations also. 
Alms (‘ jbajri ’) are tben distributed to tbe bards, fakirs and 
tbe quacks in attendance, and to kainins sucb as tbe ilirasi, 
Kumbar, Cbubra, Ac., wbo bring flowers. Tbe bride is tben 
taken to ber husband’s bouse not in a palanquin, as in tbe 
Punjab, but on a camel. 

Some tbree to seven days after marriage occurs tbe ’ sat- 
wara ’. tbat is to say, sweetmeats are taken by tbe bride’s 
people to tbe biidegroom’s bouse : tbe bride is tben taken back 
to ber bouse,' tbe ‘ mirasin ’ is called, and songs and feasting 
take place. Two or tbree days later tbe ‘ putrete ’ {i.e.„ tbe 
boy’s inotber or sister or near female relations) come to take 
away tbe bride, wbo is tben dismissed from ber borne with 
more presents of food and clotbine*. 

There is another custom in Multan which is not prevalent 
in tbe Punjab proper. It is known as ‘ sir-mel ’ or tbe join- 
ing of beads. Either at tbe marriage osr a few days after, tbe 
nain and mirasin, singing together, take tbe bride and bride- 
groom into a clo«ed room, where they place tbe bride’s 
band in that of tbe bridegroom and leave them alone. In 
this district tbe marriage is not considered complete until this 
ceremony has been gone through . 

Marriage and the Expenditure on marriages is, cfaimared with tbat pre- 
position of women, in tbe Central Punjab, quite squall ; except in the 

cities and among tbe more nrooiineut families of tbe Syads 
and Euresbis, there is not much inclination to extravagance ; 
and in ordinarv zamindar families tbe suiii spent seldoni ex- 
PPPfls Ps. ion. ITie food used is generally cheap ; tbe ghi and 
rice cost comparatively little ; and the custom of * sot ’ (by 
which small coins are thrown about over tbe bead of the 
bridegroom) is unknown. Eireworks are only used in about 
5 ner cent, of the marriage',;, ond dancing’ girls are very sel- 
doni invited, the dancing being often done by tbe women^oi 
the lumspliold. Dowries, too. are very small. The EEak- 
wanis and other Patbiins have tbe sense to spend very little 
on their circumcision and marriage ceremonies, and there is 
a proverb tbat a Ebakwani circumcision does not cost more 
than a pitcher of sherbet, and a Kbakwani marriage not more 
than a priest’s fee. 
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There is not nmoh polygamy in the district, but it is 
commoner than in the Punjab proper. The Hindus only 
marry a second wife when the first is barren ; but a second 
wife among Muhammadans is by no means rare. It is ot 
course pretty common among the richer classes, but one occa- 
sionally comes across instances of very poor men with several 
wives : and it is much easier for a man to get a second wife 
in Multan during the lifetime of the first than it is in the 
centre and east of the province.’ The bigger men when they 
marry two or more wives often provide them with separate 
establishments on separate wells or in separate villages, so as 
to jmevent the discord which is a])t to ensue when they are in 
too close prosimity to each other. It is said, however, that 
co-wives live together in greater amity in Multan than is 
usual elsewhere. 

The remarriage of widows is common enough among 
Muhammadans, though discouraged among the Makhdums 
and prominent Syad families. Among Hindin it is raie. The 
karewa, ’ or raarri.age with a deceased husband’s brother, is 
very uncommon in this district. 

Among the bulk of the Muhammadans of the district the 
position of women is in some ways very free. Except in the 
cities and among Syads and Sheikhs, they enter freely into 
conversation with men, greet them by shaking hands and are 
in many respects on a level with them. Marriage, too, is at- 
tended with few restrictions. The Syads, it is true, will not 
give their daughters to other tribes, and very few tribes will 
give their daughters to very lowest castes, such as Chuhras. 
By far the greater number of the tribes of the district, how- 
ever, intermaiTV freely: marriage, as a rule, does nol take 
place till the parties are grown up, and the woman in many 
cases has a distinct say in the matter.* This freedom has of 
course its other side. M^here women are married unhappily, 
or married against their will, there is good deal of immorality, 
and there are always a large crop of abduction cases before 
the courts. The injured husband seldom wishes to wreak ven- 
geance on his wife, his love or his sense of propriety prevail- 
ing, as a rule, over his jealousy or sense of honour : and in- 
stances of blindly, infatuated husbands welcoming hack the 
most impossible of wives are very common. There is none of 
that objection, so common in other parts of India, to inaiTiuge 
in the tribe or family. Fnder tbe conditions of family life 
prevailing in the district, the young men naturally see most 
of their near relations and cousins, and the marriage of cousin^ 
especially among the higher classes (where the preservation 
of the property in the family is a consideration), is remark- 

* How little any one else lias to say to it is indicated by tlic 
proverb ‘ Ghot kwar raal ko karesi Mulan Ivazi ’ ? (If the bride and 
bridegroom want to be nmrr'ed. what can the clergvman do but marrv 
them ?) 
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ably eomiuon. Tbe maiTiage of meu of position with women 
of fhe more disreputable castes, such as the Pernis and the 
Kanjiis. is not infrequent; such unions do not escape a certain 
stigma which attache.s to the offspring also : but not a few 
prominent and intelligent men in the district ai’e the result of 
maniages of this kind. 

The authority of woman in the household, among both 
rich and poor, is very extensive ; and most of the money 
transactions pass through her hands. It is she who decides 
what the family shall eat and how much the husband shall 
spend. The marriages, too, are mainly settled by her, and 
the men have merely to consent. The fact that the women 
grind com and cook food with their own hands, even in the 
most respectable families, does not in the least militate against 
their superiority in household matters, such duties being look- 
ed upon as proper accomplishments for women of all classes. 
Many a young man, too, separates from his parents and lives 
in a separate house at the instigation of his wife. And in 
most walks of life the Multani finds that ‘ hokm-i-joruii' bih 
az hukm-i-khuda ’) (‘ vox mulieris, vox Dei ’). 

Among the Hindus the women en.ioy much less freedom 
than among the Muhammadans ; they do not walk abroad un- 
veiled, or talk with men in public, and are not supposed to 
talk even in-doors with their elder male relations. Their be- 
haviour is much less open to cumment than that of the Mu- 
hammadan women ; any indi.scretions which they may be 
guilty of are hushed up, and cases of abduction of Hindu 
women are exceedingly rare in the law courts. 

The proverbial philosophy of the district, much of which 
is the product of women’s brains, is peculiarly rich in its 
allusions to women and lo the married state. As is usual in 
other districts also, there are pithy comparisons between the 
points of a woman and those of a horse : the former should be 
tall, thin, straight and narrow in the waist, while the latter, 
should be none of these things — the lattetr should be short, 
with a thick bairel and urinkled forehead, which things in 
the former are to be abhorred. A woman who stays at home 
has alwavs the preference : ‘ Andar baithf, lakh di ; bahar 
gayi kakh di ’ (Who stays at home is worth a lakh ; who 
wandem out is worth a straw) . ‘ Trei kam kharab : malrd 
min chakki ; sandhe min gah ; ran min rah. ’ (Three things 
are bad : grinding for a man, threshing for a buffalo, and 
travelling for a woman). A woman is glad of any excuse to 
be away from home : ‘ Han gai syape, ghar awe tan jape ’ 
fif a woman goes to a mourning, one cannot tell when she will 
f)e home till she actually is home). At the same time, no 
scandal can hurt a woman of real character : ‘ Ap takri, kaun 
lai phakrf ?’) (If she is worth anything, who will say any- 
thing against her ?) The difficulty which mothers have in 
looking. after their girls is compared to that of keeping lamps 
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made of flour : ‘ Ata de diwe bahar rakhan tan kan ^binn CHAPTER I, C. 

van j an ; andar rakhan tan chuhe khan wan’ (If you put them 

outside, crows fly off with them; if you keep them indoors, “** **' 

rats eat them). When the rich Cophetua marries the beggar Marriage and the 

maid, they say : ‘ Chundi ai tote, te an halhai kote ’ (She position of women. 

used to gather sticks, and he placed her in a palace). In 

praise of the ‘whole duty of woman,’ they say : ‘Sai'an 

bhani te kamli bi siani ’ (If her husband is pleased, even the 

foolish wife shows intelligence). Of the uxorious husband, 

they say : ‘ Bfbi miinh na lae, mian shakkar vandae, ’ (The 

lady hates the sight of him, yet her lord from sheer delight 

feasts his friends). In Multan, as elsewhere, the wife is a 

curtain lecturer: ‘ Ran sawar da jinn ’ (The demon of the 

’^ed quilt) . And her master retorts with sayings such as : 

‘ Chore mill talla, ran min khalla ’ (Grass for a horse, shoe- 
beating for a. woman), and ‘ Chor kiin chatti, kutte kiin gatti, 
ran kiin chakki ; A fine for a thief, a fetter for a dog and a 
millstone for a woman). ‘ Ann df thaggi khandiau tori; 
kapre di thaggi handendian tori ; ran di thaggi sari mudd ' 

(Grain is only bad while you eat it; clothes only bad while 
you wear ihem ; but a wife is bad foi- the whole of youi life). 

‘ Ran mill kupatti na raari na satti, ghaib df chatti (He 
got a bad wife and could neither beat her nor divorce : this 
is one of God’s mysterious visitations). The slatternly house- 
wife comes in for her share of blame: ‘ Aya wela sota. te 
kuchajji kunna dhota ’ (It is time to go to bed. and the 
foolish woman begins to clean the cooking things). ‘ Rotian 
pakawe dii, angithfan bhanne trae ’ (To cook two loaves, 
she broke three cooking-grates). The result of constant small 
extravagances is noted in : ‘ Haule haule ehugge. sunj 

karende jhugge ’ (Slow pecking brings down the house). The 
usefulness of marriage is indicated by the saying ; ‘ Chhare 
kannan de sure, ap pakende rotian, ap bharendi gharre ’ 

(The bachelor’s lot is not a happy one : he has himself to cook 
the food, himself to lift the water-pots). There are also the 
time-honoured jests about a woman in her husband’s absence : 

‘ Pfa nahi'n ghar, bfbi kiin kdin da darf’ (When he is not 
at home, who is the lady afraid of ?). If her husband dis- 
pleases her, sheha.s always her presents’ liouse at hand : ‘Riichf 
kiin pekian da saneha ’ (The moment she gets angry, a 
message comes from her father’s house to fetch her.) ‘ Jihn 
de peke nere, oh pairan nal kahere. ’ (If her father’s house 
is near, she is constantly running over there). ‘Dhandi 
panndi pekian di dar te. ’ (She is constantly at her father’s 
house*). Her own relations alone receive any attention from 
ter . Aj a zal da sakka statak maniia pakka ; aya mard 
da sakka devis dharm da dhikka ’. ( W hen the wife’s rela- 

tion came, she at once cooked a loaf. When her husband’s re- 
lations came, she said: “Push him out of the door”). 

* The proverb is applied to persons who come to see you so fre- 

quently as to become a nuisance. 
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CHAPTER I, C. Of the languages in use among the people the most in- 
p "T". teresting is Jatki or Mnltani, which in 1921 was spoken by 

op a ion 826,549 persons in the district. A full account of the langu- 

<*) Language. :i<Te will he found in Volume VIII, Part I, of Sir George 
Grierson’s “ Linguistic Survey of India,” from which the 
following information has been mostly taken. As a separate 
language, it has long been recognised under various names, 
such .ns .Tatki, Multani, Hindki and Western Punjabi. Sir 
George Grierson, however, preferred the name ‘ Lahnda ’ — 
the Language of the West — and he distinguished three main 
dialects, a southern or standard, a north-eastern and a 
north-western, each of which has several sub-dialects. 
Multani is a variant of the southern dialect, which is spoken 
in its most pure form in the Shahpur and adjacent districts. 
Tt is found in the districts of Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan and in the north of the Bahawalpuj’ State, and 
is the common language of considerably more than two million 
persons. ‘ Lahnda ’ is not, as is sometimes supposed, a deri- 
vative of Punjabi, On the contrary, the latter has dis- 
placed the former in parts of the Punjab, over the whole of 
whieh some language akin to the modern ‘ Lahnda ’ was once 
spoken. In the eastern Punjab, the latter has been ousted 
by Punjabi, a language belonging to the Central In do- Aryan 
giouu and hailing from the Doab of the Ganges, hnt, as one 
proceeds westwards, the influence of Punjabi declines until 
'Lnhnda’ is found firmly established in the Jhang and Multan 
distriets. The original home of ‘ Lahnda ’ is to be sought to 
the west aud north-west of the Punjab. Its parentage 
is of Dardic origin, and the language as now spoken in Multan 
hears a distinct relationship to the present tongue of the 
Daids of Kashnn'r. In the Punjab, two distinct languages 
fought for suT)remacv — the Dardic which expanded from the 
Indus eastwards, and the old Midland Language which spread 
from the Lanina Valley westwards. Punjabi represents the 
commingling of the two with the latter element dominant; 

‘ Lahnda ’ is a similar mixture with the Dardic element pre- 
dominating. 

‘ Lahnda’ has no written character of its own, contains 
no prose literature, and the poetic compositions are seldom 
conimitted to writing. The Tanda’ or clipped alphabet 
which is closely allied to the_ ‘ takri ’ of the Punjab Hills is 
in common use, hut the script is more often illegible than 
not. 

Among the characteristic features of Mnltani may be 
mentioned the use of the future in ‘s’, e.rj., (karesan for 
kaninsa): the passive in ‘ i ’ (e.g., marindd ban for raara 
jabi hiin) and the use of the verb vanjan “to go ” in place 
of ‘ jana, ’ both as an ordinary intransitive and as an auxi- 
liarv. The vocahulary differs much from that of the Central 
Punjab, and as might be expected from the religion of the 
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majority who speak it, contains a larger admixture of Persian CHAPTER I, C 
and Arabic words. To the stndent may be recommended — _ "T". 

Mr. O'Brien’s " Glossary of tlie Mnltani Language ” as abon. 

revised by Sir James Wilson and Eai Bahadur Pandit Hari (A) Language. 
Eshan Kaul. 

The figures showing the distribution of the various tribes Races and Tnbe 
and castes will be found in table 1.5 of Yolume B. There are 
few tribes peculiar to the didi-ict, and generally speaking a 
particular tribe has the same characteristics in Multan as in 
other parts of the Province 

Among the Hindus four castes only a>ve numerous, viz., Hindu castes and 
the Brahmans, the KhatTi's. the Arcras and the Bhatias. tribes. 


The Bialiinnns are for the most part confined to the 
1901 ... ^.' 7 j towns, anii sm h lauded propeidy as they 

]iossess is owned 


mu 

1921 


o.',- ; 
■),9 


enerally in connection 
with sluines and dharmsalas of which they 
oie the incumbents. The Brahmans held a city in the nortbi 
of Kabfrwala in Alexander’s time, and there is some tempta- 
tion to connect that city with Tulamha. where the most 
prominent landhiolding families are still Brahmans. The 
Brahman.s of the district are mainly Sar.sut^, but Pushkarna 
Brahmans are also not uncommon especially in Shujabad, 
where they are the ‘ parohits ’ of the ‘ Bhatias 

The ‘ Khatris ’ are mainly confined to the town of 
1901 10.8:3 Multan, and very few own any land. They 

Kill 11.920 are largely immigrants from the Punjab 

1921 .. 10.076 proper and often in Government service. 

The Eiatn's of this dislrict are chiefly Mirhotras, Eianuas 
and Kap'irs. 

B.v far the largest number of Hindus in the district be- 
1901 . ss.iiftT long- to the Arora caste ; and there are more 
'911 rts.'jot Aroras in Multan than in any other dis- 

1921 .. i.i.o.ii.i, Qf Punjab. They are also called 

Karars — a term which in this district is practically S 3 rnony- 
moiis with Arora, though derogatory in its application. 
They constitute the bulk of the trading, shop-keeping and 
money-lending element ; they enter freely into Government 
service, and they possess in proprietaiT right, or on mortgage, 
a vast amount of laud. They are mainly of the Dakhna 
section, though Htradhis and Dahras are not uncommon. 
The three sections do not intermarry, hut the ‘gots’ within 
each section are, as usual, exogamous. The most prominent 
families among the land owning Aroras are the Bajajs of Sik- 
andarabad, the Jawas of Trag-gar. the IMniijals of TJhaora 
^e Batras of Khanpur, the Tanejas of Garhi Echi'an, the 
Talejas of Wahi Salamat Eai. the Thughs. Gands and Eelans 
of Tnlamba. 

The Arora being ihe peasant's creditor and natural enemy 
comes in for as much prorerhial abuse as the attorney in 
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England. ‘ BLnke Karar wakian pharole ’ (If a Karar is 
hard up, lie turns over his account books (to fish up forgotten 
debts) : or ‘ Kan, Katrar, kutte da, visah na kija sutte da ’ 
(A crow, a Karar and a dog should not he trusted even if 
asleep), or ‘Jat waddhe tan rah haddhe, Karar waddhe tan 
Jat haddhe ’ (‘ If a Jat prospers, he blocks the road (by ex- 
tending cultivation) ; if a Karar prospers, he blocks the Jat ’) ; 
or ‘ Dhata Karai* te hhuka hhagiar ’ (A Karar after his morn- 
ing bath is as cross tempered as a hungry wolf). Or again: 

‘ Karar dandalt te Khoja phawara ’ [The Khoja is a hoe, hut 
the Karar is a rake, /.c'., he destroys wholesaled 


The chief clans of the Aroras in this district are : — 
Dakhnas, Bajaj, Taneja, Eaheja, Batra, Gera. Sadana. 
Chopra, Kukar, Lulla, Munjal, Ghakkar, Saneja. Khaneja, 
Juneja, Doreja, Mehndiratta, Giddar; TJtradhis, Khoraua. 
Chawala, Kangpal, Thakral, Sethi, Kukreja, Thareja; 
Dahras — Sachdev, Nangpal, Ichhalani. The existence of 
what appear like totem clans tsuch as Kukar and Giddar, 
from which the villages of Kulcaj’ Hatta and Sahz Giddar 
obtain their names) may be marked.* The Aroras (especially 
in the villages) are not ver>' orthodox, and remarriage of 
widows is not unknown among them. 

There remain the Bhdfias, who, though one of the smaller 
Hindu tribes, afi e remarkable for the firm hold they have got 
on the land in the neighbourhood of Shujabad. They belong 
to the same tribes as tbe Bhatia.' of the lower Indus, and are 
believed to have been originally Bajputs. The chief clan in 
this district is the Babla, which tiaces its origin to an ancestor 
of this name, and which had its original seat in this district at 
Mari INiin, a few miles east of Shujabad. The chief members 
of this clan made themselves exceedingly useful to the Multan 
Xawabs, and took fidl advantage of the opportunities which 
Sawan MaPs refiime gave to capitalists for the aecjuisition of 
land. The leading men among the Bablas and other Bhatia 
clan.s are known as Chaudhris, and the Chaudhris of Shuja- 
had are renowned for their enterprise, business-like habits 
and successful agriculture. The Bhatias are rather strict 
Hindus, they eschew smoking and widow remarriage and 
abstain from meat and sjoirits. 


Mussa man tribes— The Syads are, properly speaking, the descendants of Ali 
Syada, Koreshis, igot i who married Bi'bi Fatima, the daughter of 

***• 1911 ... the Prophet; but it is imimssihle to say how 

1921 13,830 rnany of the persons claiming to be Syads 

can establish their de.scent. The Syad> in this .district mostly 
belong to the more important families — the Gilam's, Gardezfs, 

Otlier .such clans ure the Xancrpal. Xmiitni, Galihir. Gera 
Mehndiratta, Chawala. Pal)reji'. Taneja and Kataria. The Knkar.s are 
said to avoid eating poultry, the X.angpals to avoid killing si'.uke.s 
the Mehndirattas, to avoid planting henna, and so forth, hnt the-e 
rules are hy no menus strictly ohserved. 
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and so forth, who are described further on in this chapter ; CHAPTER I. C. 
but many are men of comparatively obscure position. In 
addition to the families there mentioned, there is a family of pa. 
Syads now settled at Kotla Saadat in the Multan tahsil wlio. Mussalman tribes — 
about the end of the seventeenth century emigrated to Mult an Syad<, Kore«bi», 
from Kanigurain in the Mahsud country on account ot a ‘tc. 
blood feud : the chief men of this family are at present Wazi'v 
ShSh and Lai Shah. There are also several families in the 
neighbourhood of Kahror, who are called .Jabli Syads, aftei 
some mountain (.Tabl) in Arabia. The Syads are held in con- 
siderable reverence by the people, who salute them, with res- 
pect and look up to them as pirs. They most of them own 
lands, but are seldom found actually handling- the plough. 

Members of the sacred and semi-sacred tribe-- ot this part of 
the Punjab generally have names ending in ‘ Shah ' (as 
Sher Shah. ’ etc.! ; and though this practice is not un- 
common among the Koreshi.s, Khaggas, Chishti's. etc., it is 
almost invariable among the Syads. 

Closelj- allied to the Syads are the Koi-eshis, who num- 
betred according to the census of 1921 some 9,000 souls. The 
Koreshis claim descent from the tribe to which the Prophet 
belonged, and the Kpreshis of the district are confined mainly 
to the families of the Makhdums of Bahawal Haqq in Multan, 
the guardians of the shrine at Makhdum Rashid, and their 
immediate connections. The Shekhs, who also claim Arab 
1911 ... 9 . 01.5 descent, are largely men of interior status. 

192. 7,8i!i and include a ( ertaiii number of Hindu 

converts, who nearly always assume this appellation. Among 
the more prominent Shekh tribes are the Ansaris, to whon. 
seve^ral respectable families in Multan belong. There are also 
certain tribes claiming to be Arab', such a-- the Aihis, who 
used to hold several villages iu the Mnltau tahsil, but have 
now fallen into decay. Among the tribes claiming an Arab 
or semi-sacred status are the Hans, Khag‘ga, Nekoicaia and 
•Thaudir. The Hans are found mainly on the Montgomery 
border; the Aekokara and .Ihamlir. though found also in 
Mailsi, are chiefly conspicuous in the direction ot Jhang; the 
Khaggas own land both in the Multan and Mailsi tahsils, and 
iu I’akka Haji Iklajfd, near Ttilamba. All these tribes are 
looked on with a certain amount of respect. In the troublous 
days before Sawan Mai, if any one was distressed he took 
i-efugie with a Khagga : and any marauder who entered a 
Khagga’s house was miraculously stmck blind. 


The fii.>t settlement in the district of Patbaus in any Pataans, 
iSOi numbers took place dming the reign of the 

1911 Emperor Shah Jahan, after the ineffectual 

19.'! s89<> made by the Princes Aurangzeb and 

Dara Sbekob to recover Kandahar from Persia (A. D. 1649 — 

53). The Pathan adherents of the Empire then flocked in 
some numbers into India, and many of them were located hy 
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royal grants in this and the neighbouring districts. The 
position of the refugees was subsequently mucL. improved by 
ihe accession of one of their number, Zahid Khan, to the 
post of Mib-Kazim of Multan. From this time for more 
than a century and a half Afghan influence was predominant 
throughout the Multan province, and the members of the 
tribe largely profited by its political predominance. But 
when Multan fell before^ Banjit Singh in 1818, their position 
be'-ame much altered. Naturally Muzalfar Khan had found 
hi.s most devoted adherents among his own tribe, and these, 
equally naturally, were objects of special dislike to the Sikh 
agents who took over charge of the province. During the 
first two years, accordingly, of Sikh rule many Pathans left 
the district, finding their claims lightly regarded by the new 
rulers, ruder Sawan Mai, however, their position again 
improved. He enli.sted them in large numbers into his army, 
and many vho had left their estates after the fall of the city 
were encourage<l to return. During the revolt of Diwan 
Mulrai they sided for the most part with the British power, 
and after annexation great efforts were made by them to be- 
come rein.stated in their former position. The Multani 
Pathans, as might be expected from their history, belong 
mostly to clans of the Abdali or Durrani stock, which, coming 
from the country round Kandahar and Hirat. are little known 
in. tlie northern frontier districts. 


The Pathans of this district live very largely in Multan 
city or as fairly large landowners in the villages; they are 
seldom found following the plough. They alone of any 
Muhammadan trihe in the district show any taste for Govern- 
ment service, and a certain number are enlisted in Cureton’s 
Multani Horse, the old XVth Bengal Lancers. They are, as a 
rule, men of gentlemanly manners, even if in a lowly position 
in life, Init many of them are reckless and extravagant, and 
they make, as a rule, poor managers of property. The people 
have a proverb : Patbun da put, kadabin jinn kadabin bhiit 
(‘ A Patban’s son is sometimes a devil, sometimes a demon), 
that is to say, he is never anything but bad tboiigb some are 
wor^c than others. This saying is probably a reminiscense 
of the oppressions jn-actised in the palmy days of Pathan 
supremacy: for the Pathau, as he now is, it seems a bit 
bard. 

Besides the indigenous Pathans there are a certain 
number of immigrants, chiefly from the Ghazni direction who 
come every cold weather and wander about the district, either 
as builders of walls or as pedlars of fruit, cloth and indigo. 
They are looked on as excellent workmen, but are a bit tur- 
bulent in exacting their dues. They live on the proceeds of 
begging, and take away with them in the spring the whole 
of their earnings foi- the winter. They almost always leave 
their women behind them in “ kirris ” in the Derajat, and 
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tliis accounts for the small proportion of Pathan women re- 
turned in the census. 

The Pathans in the district, even those of the ragged 
wall-huilding species, are coniinonly addressed by the people 
as ‘ Khan ’ ‘ Khan Sahih.’ Of the settled Pathan families 
very few have any knowledge of Pashto, and they maintain 
little or no connection with their fellow-tribesmen on or be- 
yond the border, having in most cases intermarried freely 
with the native races of the district. 
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The Eilochis first obtained a footing in the district during BUocchis anl Daud- 
1901 Li,.;SS tbe iuiter half of the fifteenth century, 

j9ii . 9 .r. < 1 . when the Dodai' ami afterwards the Rinds 

.o -r;; inade incursions into the district, in some 

eases enlisting as mercenaries under the Langahs, and, in 
otbeis. settling down as agTiculturists. They are now found 
lor the most part in the Lodhr.in tahsil and its immediate 
neighbouihood ; and though they own no very pvomineni 
men, they include several sturdy agricultural families of a 
good stami) in villages such as -"VYahi .Jugguwala, Haveli 
Kasir Khan, ('bauki Sobha Khan, etc. The Biloch villages 
in the oast of Lodhran are mostly called chattkis ; the storv 
being that tlie Bilochis were settled there as outposts in former 
days to protect the boundary of the neighbouring desert, 
which is still iviiown as the Ohit Dtiin or Desert of Terror. 

The Bilochis of the district are cliiefly Rinds and Korais. 

They have long been, for practical purposes, ordinary Jats, 
having forgotten their old language, disused their old cos- 
tume and intermarried freely with the neighbouring jiopu- 
lation. They not uncouunonly. however, still wear their 
hair long and among the Rinds the married women wear- 
white clothes only. 


The Daudputras. though claiming a -eparate origin, are 
commonly looked on as Bilochis. They are ot the same 
family as the Kawah of Bahawalpnr, and those found in this 
district are mainly descendants of men who obtained a foot- 
ing in the Sutlej tahsils during the days of Bahawalpnr 
supremacy. In appearance they resemble the Bilochis. 
They are mainly tenants and labourers, and own very little 
land. 


190 ! 

1911 

19-21 


l.iifil 

2,250 


(If the ^o-called Moghals ot the district hut few are real Moglmls. 
s.n.is Iiloghals ; the assunqition of Moghal elan 
names, such as Chiighatta. etc., being a 
verv common practice among the lower 
castes. The census figures rcg-ardiug this tribe are therefore 
specially untiustwnrthy. Considering the enormous number 
of Moghal invasions from which the district has suffered, 
there are remarkably few families in Multan which can show 
Moghal or Turkish descent. There is a tribe called Kaum, 
otear Mitru. which is said to have come from Central Asia, 
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and at Wahind Saamani, near Kahror, there are Aibaks : 
these Aibaks, however, say they are not Turks but Joyas. 
Possibly some of the innumerable so-called Jat tribes of the 
district may represent fragments of the Mogbal invasions ; 
but after five or six centuries of free intermarriage, it would 
probably be difficult to find now many undoubted descendants 
of the Mogbal invaders. Such few Mogbals as there are 
among the peasauti-y look on themselves as merely a kind 
of Jats. 

The Arai'ns of the Central Punjab attribute their origin 
to Multan, and the Arains of Multan al- 
ign ... o7,"3fi most invariably say that they came from 
192. .. 43,826 Central Punjab or from Hindustan, so 

that our knowledge of the origin of this tribe is obscure. 
Possibly both statements axe true. They are often found in 
this district in their usual position of cultivators and marktt 
gardeners, hut as proprietors the.v hold two main clusters of 
villages round .Talla in Mails! and round Kabirpur in Multan, 
and are also prominent at -Talla in Jjodhrau and elsewhere. 
A.S proprietoi’s they are looked upon a-' fully the equals in 
rank of the other tribes. Their leading men are called 
mulldn. Of the Arain a.s a tenant, the people say: ‘Arain 
tama tain, ’ which signifies that the Arain will stay with 
you as long as you satisfy hi> gi’eed by advances of money, 
etc. The Arains of -Talla in Lodhran have a character for 
high-handedness, which is represented in the local proverb: 

‘ -Talle de Arain ape chor ape sain ’ (The Arains of .Talla are 
thieves and judges in one). The Arains are scarcely ever 
found ill this district as sellers of vegetables or gTeeiigrocers, 
professions commonly adopted by them in the Punjab proper 
but monopolized here (except near Multan city) by Hindus. 

The .Tats and Rajput.s of the district may conveniently 
Jaf- B'lifiiiii considered together. The term Jat 
1901 140 315 91.516 G to a Certain extent recognized as the 

1^11 , 251,613 60 910 name of caste or race as it is in the 

1921 .. 313 350 51,836 Central Punjal), but it is also freely 

u.sed to include all whose profession is agriculture or pas- 
turage, and to distinguish indigenous tribes of this character 
from the immigTant Syad', Pathans, Koreshis and others of 
:i similai social status. The word is also used as a common 
noun to signify a cultivator, so that it will be readily 
understood how the tribe ‘ -Tat ’ doe' not include a very 
definite body of men, and how the niunbeir recorded as 
■Tats at the various censuses is subject to considerable vari- 
ations. The term is often found to include on the one side 
menial or other lowly castes which have taken to agriculture, 
and, on the other, clans which pretended to undoubted Ttdjput 
origin. There are no indigenous clans in the district who 
call themse-lves in common parlance -Tat or Rajput : each 
clan is knowTi by its own name, and its classification as a 
•Tat or Rajpiit clan is a matter left for the mirasi or other 
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outsider to consider. The number of these petty clans is CHAPTER 1, C. 
immense (368 such clans were returned in 1881 uiidei the ~ 

head of “ Jat ” alone), and attempts to classify them are opnlaion. 
almost hopeless, as by far the greater number of them are jats and Rijpdta. 
confined to one or two villages, and are quite unable t(^ give 
any account of themselves or of their I’elations with any 
other clan. The chief of tlie Jat and Rajput clans in the 
district are — 


Rials. 


Thaliims, j 

Drijis, 

Tragsars 

Lan.iziahs, 

tVainses, 

.lo'iis 

Bo.saii.s, 

-Mitnis, 

Khokluu'S, 

Ktiiflns. 

Miirrals, 

' Lan^rials, 


and an account of these clans is given below. 

Among the less distinguished Jai and Rajput tiibes we 
find in Kabi'i-wala the Sahus, Khaks, Pahors, Dahas and 
Pandas ; in Multan, Kheras, Athangals, Metlas, Buches, 
Mahotas, Chhajjras, Rans, Kalrus and Hammars; in Shuja- 
bad, Khakis, Jhakkars, Rids, Langs, Ruks, Pannuhans, 
Shajras and .Jais; in Lodhran, Chanuars, Ghallus, TJtheras, 
Kanjuns and Kuliars; in Mailu, Dhudhis, Sandhals, and 
Wasfrs. 

The .J at is the backbone of the agTiculture in the district 
and his boorish habits, his clannishness, his insolence in 
prosperity, all come in for their share of notice in the sayings 
of the people : ‘ .Jat ke janen rah?’ (What does a Jat know 
of roads? he cuts across country). .Jat nazuk te sirda taroiu. 
(However particulaa’ a Jat may become, he still ties a blanket 
on his head as a pagii). ‘ Jat bhukka kutta, te rajjia siir. 
(If a Jat is emptj', he is a dog; if full, a pig). ' ‘ Jat te 
phat, baddha change ’ (A .Jat and a wound should be tied up). 
‘ Jat pinne te kandh kolon bf ghinne ’ tif a Jat begs, he in- 
sists on getting something even from a brick wall). Jat 
■Jatan de saleh, kar lainde ghala male ’ (All Jats are closely 
related to each other, and caria- out deceitful practices to 
protect each other). And yet, after all, a Jat wife is the best 
and most economical ; ‘ Ran Jatti te hor sab chatti ’ (A Jat 
wife for me ; all the rest are a mere wa'.te of money). 

The with their various sub-divisions occupy nearly 

isoi 30 993 villages on both banks of the Ravi 

1911 ... 26,393 Kabi'rwala tahsil. The sub-divisions 

best known in the district are the vSargana, 
Hiraj, Thiraj, Sanpal, Daduana, T)uana, Kamlana, Pan- 
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C juana, Sasran, Daultana'^ and Mirall. Tliey all take tlieir 
i;mpes from varirais descendants ot tlie common ancestor, 
Seo nr Siill, whose pedigree table is given in Appendix III 
of Sir f'haiies Poe's rcpuiT of the second Pegailar Settlement. 
Sial is said to have been a son of Rai Shankar, a Panwar 
Rajput. Tie niig-raled to the Punjab, and was converted to 
Islam, by Ihlba Faiid of Pakpattan in the time of the E'ni- 
peroi- Ali'-ud-diii fThori, or about 1250 A. D. He married the 
dauglilei (.f Bahadur Khan, a local chief, and his son.s es- 
tablished themselA-es in Channtra. and then across the Chenab 
in -Thang-. wbich they rtded inoie or le.ss independently down 
to the time of Itanjit SingTi. Aliniad Khan, the then chief, 
was direct descendant and male rejire.sentative of Sial; after 
repulsing one or two attack's, he was at leng’th defeated hv 
the !Maharaja and his ccuntiy .annexed. He was, however, 
granted a jagir, and his descendants still reside and hold land 
in -Thang. During the period of the Sial supremacy and the 
hreakdowu of the Moghal power large hands of this tribe 
appear to have passed down southwards and to have settled 
in their present habitat along the hanks of the Ravi. 

The Thahi'ms appeair from the Ain-i-Akbari to have been 
common tribe in the district in the days 
:)’ 9 b 2 Akbar. The bulk of the present 
Thaln'ms, however, are said to have immi- 
grated from Chiniot at the time ot the Sial upheaval in the 
eighteenth century; and there are still Thahims in Chiniot 
and its neighbourhood. The Thahims claim Arabic descent, 
and they say that their immediate ancestor, Sambhal Shah, 
came to Multan seven hundred years ago, killed the local 
chief, and reigned in his stead for forty years. The tribe 
is now found mainly ou the Chenab in the south-west of the 
Kabirwala tahsil, where they have a bad name for crime. 
They are also found iu oilier parts of the district especially 
in the tract between Lodhran and Kahror. The chief 
Thahini family in the district is that of Pir Bakhsh, of 
Mamdal. Among the remarkable men whom the tribe' has 
produced are Sadullah Khan, the Prime Minister of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan and Shekh Jalal, one of the learned 
men of Agra in the days of Huuiayun. The tribe, therefore, 
was not always a purely agricultural one, and there may he 
soinethino- true iu their claims to Arabic extraotion. The 
Bam Taiuhn are a large tribe in Arabia, and th.‘ Br.ui Tanurns 
are a Koreshi clan to which the first Caliph belonged. 

in OR the Chenab next 

the Thahims. They say they are Bhatti Rajputs, and take 
Heir name from their ancestral home at Traggar in Bikam'r. 
Tlie^ first immigrated to -Thang, but about one hundred and 

Daulatana.s of tla i.add.tn 
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fifty yeai's ago, oa aLooiiiit of quaiTeD witli tlie .SiaD. they CHAPTER I, C 
left that dibtiict and settled nndei' tkeii leadev'. ilasta. „ 

Miilah and Salabat, on the banks of the Chenab, w'heie they ation- 

hold a few villages both cai the Multan and on the M\izaffar- J ats and Kijpiiti, 
garh side of the river. 

The Vains clan, hold two villages on the extreme north 
of the Multan tahsil, and their leading man is Kadir Bukh.'h, 
zaildar. They are also found in the north of the Shujabad 5 
tahsil. They say they are Hajna Rajputs, and that their 
ancestor Vains came to Multan from Sakesar in the davs of 
Firoz Shah. The Bosan.', hold the village^ south of the 
Vains; their ancestor is said to have come from Raidirabad 
in Sindh as a disciple of Bahawal Haqq, and to have received 
from his master some of the land which the latter obtained 
from the ruler of Multan. 

The Khokhare of the district are not a very importaiil 
1901 .. 11,0 0 clan, except tor the one family described 

1911 11.7s: further on in this chapter. They are 

19.^1 ... sometimes looked on as a distinct tribe, 

with Awan or with Arab origin, and sometimes as a clan of 
the .Jats or Rajputs. The Khokhars themselve.s generally 
attribute their origin to one Kutb Shah, who came from 
Ghazni to Sakesar with the conqueror Mahmud, and from 
whom the Awans also are said to be descended. "Writing on 
the census of 1891, Maulvi Mahomed Hussain notes as follows 
regarding another story of their origin : — ‘ The author of the 
Jawahir Faridi, a hook written in 1016 by one of the de- 
scendants of Bawa Farid, gives the Khokhars an Arah origin, 
but he gives us no detail. I think this authority cannot be 
relied on, because the descendants of Bawa Farid took their 
wives out of the Khokhar families of Fakpattan ; and this 
fact might have induced them to give an Arab origin to the 
Khokhars. The Khokhars, from whatever origin descended, 
were a considerable power in tlie tract between .Jhelum and 
Multan at the time 01 the invasion of Tamerlane ; bat their 
history has been somewhat obscured owing to tbeir beinu- 
constantly confused in the written records with the Ghukkais" 

A full account of the various traditions relatino- to their 
origin will be found in Rose’s Glossary of Tribes ~and Castes 
Volume II, p. 539. 

In the north of Shujabad the predominant clan is that 
of the Nuns, who are said_ to be a sub-division of the Bhatu 
Ra.jputs, and to _ have migrated from some place called 
Thanewahan, which is said to have been in the direction ot 
Delhi. The date of the immigration appears uncertain, but 
^ ance.stor Rdjwaddan was converted bv 

Makhdum Jabanian of Dchb, or, as others say bs' Sya'd 
•Talal. They first settled at Bhangala in Shujabad, and after- 
wards extended over the greater part of the north of the tahsil. 
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iind tkeir villages benefitted greatly by tbe opening of canals 
ill tbe times of the ISiawabb. They are now somewhat decay- 
ing, but still hold a good deal of land. The Nuns are said to 
be connected with the Jais, Jbakkars and TJteras : .Jai and 
Utera being represented as brothers of Nun, and Jliakkar as 
son of Jai. The .Jbakkars, who live immediately north of the 
Nuns in the Shujabad tahsil retain, like them, tbe old title 
of Rana. Sir Edward Maclagan saw a manuscript genealogy 
in which Uthera, Kanjun and Kuliar (the names of three 
well-known tribes in this di.stiict) are represented as the 
brothers of Ntin and the sons of Rajwaddan above mentioned.* 


The Drigs who are found along the banks of the Chenab, 
attribute their origin to ‘ Kerb Makran and like other 
tiibes who came from the direction of Sindh thej' are known 
by the appellation of ‘ Jam. ’ They alre thought to be 
Rajputs from Sindh who were driven out from that country 
in the end of the fifteenth centurj' by the oppression of the 
ruler of Thatta. 

The Eangahs hold villages in various parts of the Shu- 
jiibad tahsil, but are in chief strength to- 
191 ' uards the south. The figures given for 

this tribe in the various censuses differ a 
good deal, possibly owing to their being confused with the 
Langs, a smaller tribe of the same neighbourhood. The 
Langahs, furnished a dynasty of rulers who were supreme 
in Multan for about eighty years, from 1445 to 1526 A. D. 
The Langahs of that dynasty are said by Eirishta to have 
come from Sibi, and he is quoted as ascribing to them an 
Afghan origin. t The people themselves, so far as they 
know about their original habitat, locate it at Delhi, 
and some persons throw doubt on the identity of the 
present Langahs and those of the old reigning dynasty; 
but as Eirishta ’gives Rappii (a small village on the 
Chenab in the south of the Shujabad tahstli as the 
original home in this district of the Langahs whom he 
mentions, and as the Langahs now resident in the district own 
large ai'eas of land, it seems only reasonable to suppose that 
the Langahs, now extent and those of Eirishta are one and 


In the following rhyme the Chaimars also are added: — 

•Jhakkar Channar Kunjuii Niin te Utera, 

Hin Rane Shaitan de panje hujh bhara. 

-ill five clans as.siime the title of Rana and all five would seem to 
have given cause of offence to the maker of the couplet. 

t The Lucknow edition of Firishta describes Rai Sahra as ‘ Sardar- 
i-juma’at-i- Afghan Langah ’ : but there seems to be some doubt about 
this. The Langahs ordinarily have names ending in Ehan, like the 
Pathans of this part of the Punjab. 
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the same race.* In former times the Langahs owned several CHAPTCR 1. C. 

villages which are now in other hands. It is not unlikely PopuUtioB. 

that the Langahs were Rajputs from Sindh, and some say 

that they v^■ere Panwars, and that they are allied to the Jafa and RijpnU, 

Bhuttas, Kharrals, Harrals and Laks. It is also stated by 

Mi'rasis that Langah, Bhutta, Dahar, Shajra and Xaich (all 

now represented by tribes in this district) were live sons of one 

Mahli, and this may reflect some original wnnection between 

those various clans. t Some of them claim Arabic descent 

according to the fashion prevalent in this part of the Punjab 

(where Rajput descent is thought of little account), and say 

that Shujaat Ehan, who founded the village of Shujaatpur, 

came from Arabia six hundred years ago. The chief Langah 

clans are Sanpal. Raizada, .Tore, Jabiije and Jahankhinia. 

There are also some families of Langahs at Rath Mammar 
in the Mailsi bar : these men are fakirs and do medicine work, 
and are said to have no connection with the other Langahs, 

The Joyas hold most of the land along the Sutlej in the 
Mailsi tahsil. Cunningham would identify them with the 
Taudhias. who are thought to have been in the same tract 
of country before the Christian era. The Joyas themselves 
say that they are Rajputs from Bikanir, and Mr. Morris, the 
Settlement Officer of 1858, states that they came flrom Sindh. 

They are said to have been converted by Rukn-i-Alam in the 
fourteenth century, but their own account places their con- 
version earlier. The\' say that eight hundred years ago Rai 
Jalal-ud-din and Rai Kamal-ud-din, two brothers, and Fatteh 
Khan were sent by the Delhi Emperor against Khar, a Bhatti 
Chief, then ruling in Kahror, and that after defeating Khar 
they held his land in farm from the Delhi sovereign. There 
is reason to belier e that this Khar or Kahr lived not earlier 
than the fouifeenth century, and the first immigration of the 
Joyas probably dates from then. Jalal-ud-din remained at 
Kahror, while Fatteh Khan settled at Fattehpur. In the 
time of Akbar, the .Joyas were the predominant tribe of the 
Mailsi and Lodhran tahsils. Then, or soon after, probably, 
the four brothers — -Tagan, Mangan, Luddan and Lai — 
colonized the country round Luddan; and, as time went on 

•The following rhyme, recited by a mir&i of Rukhanhatti. can 
scarcely refer to any one but Hussain Khan Langah : — 

Khan Husain takht haitha. kabr that cbauchakk. 

Hikk dhawani JIultan gioso nal sum sarakk. 

Takar Tatar dharm mange; likkadi iiakk, 

Khan Husain pai vaddi bhag hakhatt. 

• Khan Husain sat on the throne and wide was his fame; he went 
with one dash to Multan in great wrath: he took an oath from the 
Turks ( ?) and Tartars : they drew a line in the dust with their noses r 
Khan Husain obtained great rank and fortune ’ 
t The verse runs : — 

Sagli jihandi dadi, Sodi jihan df ma. 

Mahli jai panj putr — Dahr, Bhutta. Langah, Naich. Shajra. 


H 
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fresh bands came over the Sutlej. In the latter days of the 
Empire the Joyas were a toi-hulent element in the population, 
but were kept somewhat in order by the Daudputras. They 
contain a vast number of sub-clans, of which at present the 
Daulatanas, the Salderas and the Lakhweras are the most 
prominent. Rose has a good account of the tribe in his 
Glossary, Volume II, page 410. 

The Khichis are a branch of the Chauhans and are said 
to be descended from one Khichi Khan, who was ruler in 
Ajniir, and afterwards obtained possession of Delhi, from 
which he was driven out by the Muhammadans. His descen- 
dants, Si'san and Vadan, migrated to Multan in the time of 
the Moghal sovereigns ; Si'san founded Faddah and Va^an 
Shergarh. They fought with the .Toyas, then paramount in 
this direction, and the names of Rai Liina Khichi, of Sakhi 
Dalel and of Ali Khan are still remembered among them. 
There is a tale, too, to the effect that the Bilochis of Khaf 
having in Moghal times become rebellious, the Khichis were 
sent against them under two brothers, Hussain Khan and 
Haji Fatteh; but there is no indication of the date of this 
event. The Khichis fought also against the Sikhs under 
Jhanda Singh ami Ganda Singh, and were discomfited. The 
tribe still holds >;eveial villages round Mailsi. 

The Langiials, who inhabit the whole of the eastern h^ 
eouniiy, are a comparatively new tribe in 
1911 ' distiict. The tribe is found in Rawal- 

iiindi and Sialkot also, where they claim a 
Solar Rajput descent. It is sometimes stated that the Multan 
Langrials claim descent from a Brahman of Bikanir, but an 
inspection of their lursi ndma shows that it is only their 
mirasi who claims this descent: the Langrials themselves, 
like many other converted tribes, say they are from Arabia 
and are Koreshis : and that they held power for some time 
in Tatta in Sindh under one Ghias-ud-din, who from the 
extent of his public kitchen tlangai), obtained the clan name 
of Langrial. Ghias-ud-din is said to have been a contem- 
porary of Shahah-ud-din Ghori. and to have gone with him 
to Delhi : after which the tribe is found wandering vi& 
Kashmir to Shahpur, and then driven from Shahpur to 
Gariala in Jhang. From this they went to the Kamalin ilaka 
in Montgomery, from which they removed in the time of 
Shuja Khan to their present habitat in the country formerly 
held by the Hans tribe round Kamand. Their two chiefs 
were "Waga and Rahman. Maehhia, the descendant of Waga, 
lived at Kamand and Bakir, the descendant of Rahman, "at 
Sharaf. Both held jagirs in return for services in 1857 
against the Kathias and the mutinous Multan regiments. 
The Langrials were by nature nomads, and by habit cattle- 
lifters ; but they are by de^ees settling down to more stablo 
and reputable means of living. Some of them have become 
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veiy ivealiiiy uien since the Lover Bari Doab Canal came to CHAPTER 1. C. 

their lands and others will he much benefited b>' the Sutlej _ 

Yalley Project. Papnlarion. 

Ut the more lowly ca.sies which nre stunetiiue^ tound eu- : lie inferior 
gaged in agiicultunil piu’suits, the .lhahels and Kehals are 
fishing tribes who live by the hanl< ot the river. They borh 
say they came from Sindh, and the Kolnds are -.aid to be given 
to polygamy on a large scale. The Lahanas in this district 
are vagrrants. who make ropes and iiiats, and who are usually 
spoken oi (with some contempt) as ‘ Siklis, without further 
designation ; being as a laile Mon a Sikhs and not Muham- 
madans. The Mahtams, who are found in large numbers, 
are both Mussulman and Hindu, the former being mainly 
cultivators (and g-ood ones) : the latter clearers of jungle, 
hunters of pig, and so forth. They have a dark complexion, 
say they came from Sindh, and claim a Ttajput origin. Some 
of the Mahtams near Multan city are said to be really .Tats, 
who wetre called Mahtams froin having settled on the homes 
and lands of an old Mahtam colony. The Mahtams are looked 
dowi! upon, and the local proverb says: ‘Do jhugge 
^lahtaman de te nan Khairpur ’ (Two Mahtam huts and the 
village called Khairpur). A village in Kabi'rwala was 
known for many geiieratioiu' by the name of Mahtnman; hut 
when (he Sidlinai canal was extended to it. nnd it was colo- 
nized hv Dabs from .Thang, the name of the village was by 
sjiecia] request altered to Khan Bahadurgavh. The Ods are 
a wandering caste, mostly Hindus, living by earthwc’k and 
carrying their grass huts and other belongings with them on 
donkevs from place to place. Occasionallv (as in Dera 
Buddhu Malik near Multan) they are found in settled houses. 

Tlte workers in leather are in this district entirely nienial cute*. 
Mussalraans and are known as Mochis, not as Chanuirs. The 
scavengers also are mainly Mussalmans and are spoken of as 
Kotanas, Kurtanas or Mussallis. In the same way, the 
washermen are known as Charhoas and the weavers as Paolis, 
and both these castes are also almost entirely Mmssalman. 

The remaining menial castes are much as the Central Punj.ih. 

Oil-seeds not being plentifully grown, Teh's are fewer than in 
the centre and east of the province ; but, as might he expected 
Mallahs and Kassahs are much more common. Generally 
speaking, the distinction between the menial and agiicultural 
castes is far le.ss marked in this part of the province than in 
the centre and in the east. Owing to the lack of village sites, 
the menials are very often found as tenants or farm-servants’ 
and ore in such circumstances spoken of and treated as ordi- 
nary .Tats. M ith certain restriction.s, too, the intermarriage 
of menials with the agricultural tribes is comparatively 
common. The Kotanas are distinguished from the other 
menial castes by their catholicity in the matter of food ; thev 
eat anything clean or unclean : (always exceptino" snakes rats 

H?’ 
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The menial caste- . 


The a:^ 

owners. 


spiders, jackals and. pigs) ; but in other respects are outwardly 
Muhammadans, going to the mosques, being married by nikah 
j- id burying their dead. They very commonly call them- 
selves Khokhars, just as the Kais commonly call themselves 
IViattis. The sweeper in bad years is a humble individual, 
but when his wants are satisfied there is no holding him ! 
‘I'alli vichh dane kuddan Kutane’ (‘Grain in bin; the Kutana 
leaps in his pride '). He is indispensable for winnowing 
i)''d the winnowing-fan is, as it were, the emblem of his race ; 
‘Chuhre kun chhaj di vadai’ (The winnowing-fan is the 
s'>.eeper’s hoas^). Ho also makes i*opes, especially for wells. 

Of the whole proprietary area about 25 per cent, is now 
held hy Hindus, mainly Aroras, and the rest mostly by Mu- 
hammadans, the majority of whom are Jats, to whom, how - 
ever,^ the Syads and Pathanshear a good proportion. The hold- 
ings of the Aroras and Syads are scattered all over the district ; 
so, too, are the Pathans and Biloehis. who, however, are most 
tiuinerous in Mailsi and Tjodhriin, and very few in Kahirwala. 
Til-! localities of the Muhammadan Tats are very distinctly 
n., ked. The banks of the Bavi are held by the Sials, in- 
cluding their .snh-divisions of Hirajs, Sarganas, Daduanas, 
P....;iuant's, etc. Along the Chenah to the borders of the 
Mult an tahsfl the villages belong mainly to Thabims and 
Tr 'ggar,s. In Multan the predominance of any one tribe of 
.Tr>.s is not so dearly marked; but in Sbujabad, the Khokhars, 
hr Ais, Khakhi.s, Langs, Kachalas and Langahs are found in 
tii 'io or less solid gi’ouns. In Lodhran agnin the groups are 
110*^ so verj well rna’dred ; but in Mailsi the Joya.s, with their 
.sub-divisions, hold almost all the Sutlej lands. Behind these 
Cl ''.no leytensive groups of Khichis, Araina, Syads, Pathans 
O ' 1 Mihus, whilst the hdr, is occupied mainly by Langrials. 


Bjatory of tribal 
•nigrsktionB, 


'■ If the history of the various tribes is investigated, it will 
b ■ found iliat there is scarcely a single important tribe now 
foun 1 in the district which has not immigrated within the 
last -are or six hundred years. The whole population for 
many centuries has been in a state of constant fiux, and it is 
of very little use trying to discover who the original inhabit- 
ants or the inhabitants in pre-Mubammadan times can have 
lieon. In Kabirwala the Khaks. Pandas, Pahors and Sahus 
hav • locally the reputation of being the four most ancient 
tribes in the tahsil ; but there are traditions that the Khak.= 
came from Jammu in the seventeenth century, and we finci 
the Samis still immigrating from Marwar in Akbar’s time 
and the Pahors still immigrating from BikaniT in the time of 
Jahangir. The earliest landmark in the immigrations of the 
district is the arrival of the Gardezi Syads in the twelfth cen- 
tury. when they received large grants along the old Ravi in 
the Kabirwala and Multan tabsils. In the thirteenth century 
came the Koreshis, and their proselytizing movements throw 
so rie further light on the tribal arrangements of the day. 
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The Dliudhis, for instance, were at that time established in the 
extreme east of the Mailsi tahsil; and the Arams of the 
Mnltan tahsil appear to have begun imraigrating about this 
time from Lahore. The Kheras, north of Multan, would 
seem to have arrivetl a,bout this time from the direction of 
the Lakhi jungle. In Tamerlane’s time we find the Khokhars 
in considerable power in the north of Kabirwala, but their 
settlement in their present habitat dates from the time of 
Humayiin. Shortly after this we find the Langahs, who had 
arrived from Sivi, in sufficient poweii’ to start a local dynasty, 
and during the time of Langah supremar-y began the in- 
cursions of the Bilochis from the south. 

When the Aiu-i-Akburi was '>v:itti;;i t'le Sah Is held iho 
country round Tulamba, and Sandas already occupied the 
present mouth of the liavi near Khatx)ur Sauda. Over a 
good deal of the Multan tahsil, and in other parts of the 
district also Thahims were then in force; but this tribe is 
now mainly confined to a group of villages on the Chenab 
north of Mrrltan, and the colonization of those villages pro- 
bably dates from a later period than t’nat of Akbar. The 
country immediate!:,' smith of Multan was in the hands of the 
Marrals. The Ghallus and Channars were in much the same 
area as the:,' ^^^w occupy in the sonth-west corner’ of the dis- 
trict; and the Jiryas were in considerable force all along the 
Sutlej. Tire Utiieras, too, were settled round Dunyapur, and 
the Khichis were in possession of their xrreseni haunts no’th 
of Mailsi. 


CHAPTER 1, a 
Popnlatiaii. 


According to tradition, it is to Akbar’s time that vso 
must asci-ibe the andval of Tangras and Dheds to the neigh- 
bourhood of Sirdavxrur, and of the Drigs from Kech Makiun 
to Amannllaimr and Bet Keoh, and of the Langs to the haidrs 
of the old Bias in the centre of the Shujahad tahsil. About 
this time, too, apparently the Nuns settled down in the north 
of Shujahad, and in the time of .Jehangir the Khakis from 
Bhatuer settled between the Nuns and the Chenab river. In 
Moghal times, also came the Khadals and Athangals from 
Jammu to the north of the Multan tahsil, the Janglas of Wan 
(^hatta from Jhang, the Hans of Kan Labidarya from Delhi, 
tbe ^ ainses from So.kesar, tire Mahotus of Inayatpur from 
Umurkot. tbe Ganwens of central Shnjabad from Delhi, tbe 
Kanjuns from Delhi, the P’airruhans of southern Shujahad 
from tbe south, the Mitrus from Bikanir and tbe Arains of 
Lodbran and Mailsi from T^ahore. In the same period came 
the Arbis. — it is said from Arabia, — ^who were treated with 
consideration and given se\ ei-al villages round Multan, on 
which they have now to a large extent lost their hold. But 
the ehief feature of this period is the large colonization scheme 
carried out by Shahzada Murad Bahhsh, who was governor 
of Multan in the time of Shah Jahau. It appeal’s that for 
some reason or other — a change in the course of a riveir or th# 
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extirpation of some rebellious tribe — a large ti'act between 
the old Ravi and the Chenab north of Multan was then avail- 
able for settlement, and under the supervision of the State a 
number of foreign tribes were introduced into this tract : the 
Kalru employees of Shah Jahan’s army were rewarded with 
the laud where Nawabpur and other Kalrii villages now 
stand; Mahe pilgrims from .Jammu were given the site of 
Sharifpur, Saleh Mahe and Bahadurpur; Metlas from the 
north country settled at Basti Raza Khan ; Sandilas from 
Delhi acquired Binda Sandila ; Buches got Buch Mubaiik, 
and Suras from Delhi founded Alamdi Sura and Tindni. 

In the reign of Aurangzeb arrived the Pathan refugees 
from Kandahar, who were afterwards so largely to affect the 
fortunes of the district ; and with the break up of the empire 
in the early part of the eighteenth century still greater 
changes commenced. The upheaval of the Sials in Jhang 
drove a body of Thahi'ms from Chiniot into the west of the 
Kahi'rwala tahsil, and an influential famil\- of Syads from 
the s.aue jjlace to the tract north of the Ravi. These were 
follov.-ed later hy the Sials themselves, who established them- 
selves firmly along the Sidhnai reach. About the middle of 
the contrary the Daridputras crossed the Sutlej and occupied 
the Mnilsi and Tjodhran tahsils; and with the drying up of the 
Bias and the starting of the new canal svstems. a good deal 
of 1 oral shifting took place among the tribes of the district, 
moi e especially among the Khichis and other tribes formerly 
dependent on the Bias for their livelihood. The wars of +be 
latter pai't of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teent’u r-entuiies irave a further impetus to change, and amid 
tlu' (h vastation which overtook the district (arrd more parti- 
cuhnr’v that pait of it between Jlnltan and Tnlarnba, which 
was '•onstanliy Cio-isetl bv tire Pathan and Sikh armies), 
ti il'e4 ivinv constantl.v leaving the desolateil areas fojr new 
he T-r- , iu safer tr-aets ; and at the rinse of this period oeeurTed 
the last great tribal immigration — that of the Langiinls fiom 
K.amalia to the easterrr bar of Mailsi. 

A^der the advent of the Sikh power there wars no marked 
iinniigrniiorr from oirtside; but the colorrization of the Drwan- 
wah : 111 ] the constant grants of property to Hindrt capitalists 
gave rise to a great deal of local shifting’. Rnder the British 
rule i1ie chief changes in the local poprrlation have been drre 
to the starting of the Diwanwah and Hajiwah Canals and 
the colonization of the areas irrigated by the Sidhnai and 
Lower Bari Doab Canals. Khanewal tahsil is inhabited 
mainly hy colonists, and in the Kahi'rw.ala tahsil settlers from 
the Central Punjab form an important part of the popula- 
tion. 

Considerations of .space will not allow more than a hi-ief 
description of the more prominent families of the district 
among whom the Syads are numerous. The traditional 
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genealogical connection of the chief Syad families of the 
district is shown in the following table: — 


THE CALIPH ALl = BIBI PATIMaH, daughter of thp Prophet. 


r 

Imam Has^an 
from whom 
wad descended 

I 

Abdul Qadir, 
Gitani 
from whom 
I 

r — ^ — ') 

Syads of Syada of 
Faghdad. Musa Pa : 

Shahid. 


Imam Hussain, 
from whom 
Imam Jafir 
Sadik. 



Syads of Imam Musa Gardezi. 
Shams ICazim. Sysds 

habriz. I 


Mohammad 

Naki 


Syad Jatir 
Sard 


1 

Syad Musa 
Shah 


oyads of 
Eahror. 


Syads of 
Sler Shah. 
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r — 

Sy.ads of 
Pazal Shah 


Syadi of 
liojapua. 


^ 

Syad Ja'al 
Bukhari. 


Makh '.uui 


Xasir-r.d-l>»n. 



Svsdsof Syads of 

Jalaipur Kuraoga. 

Pltwaia 


The above table includes ten separate families, some of 
whom possess considerable wealth, while others have little 
income bejmnd the precarious offerings of their disciples. ^ In 
the following account they are taken in their genealogical 
order: — 

(i) The Baghdad Syads . — The immediate ancestor of 
this branch was Shah Habib, who is said to have 
immigrated from Baghdad some three hundred years ago, 
and to have founded the village of Baghdad at the commence- 
ment of the Sidhnai reach in Kahirwala, where his shrine 
is still extant and forms the centre of a considerable fair 
in the month of August. His descendants once possessed 
considerable jagirs, but these were resuiued in the Ifawab’s 
time and they now hold only a small grant in their own 
village, outside of which they are little known. 

(lY) The Syads of Musa Pah Shahid . — This family, like 
the one above described, is known as Hasan Husaini or Gilani. 
The latter name is derived from Gilan, the province in Persia, 
from which their ancestor Abdul Qadir, otherwise known as 
Piran Pir, sprung. Sheikh Jahan Bakhsh alias Sheikh 
Muhammad Ghaus, tenth in descent from Abdul Qadir, 
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migrated from Baghdad to Uch in the middle of the I5th 
century and his son was the Musa Pak Shahid of whom an 
account is given in a later chapter. The descent of tbs 
family is shown in the following table : — 
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There is considerable dispute between the two branches CHAPTER !, C. 
of the family as to whether Sheikh Abdul Qadir or Hamid Popnlation. 

Jahan Bakhah was the elder son of Musa Bak Din. The 
former branch of the family is in possession of the main Histoiy of tribal 
shrine in Multan city, biit both branches hold jagirs. The immigration, 
present bead of the family Khan Bahadim Makhdum Pii 
Sadr-ud-dm Shah is a Provincial Darbari and is respected 
throughout the Multan and neighbouring' districts for bis 
sanctity and integ-rity. He is a gentleman of delightful 
manners who has done much service to Goveimment on many 
)ccasions. His eldest son Ghulani Yasin Shah is an 
Honorary Magistrate, his second son Syad Ghulam Mustafa 
Shah is an Extra Assistant Commissioner; and his youngest 
son Syad Muhammad Paza Shah is at present (1924) a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council and an Honorary Magistrate. 

Khan Sahib Syad Sher Shah is an Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner; Kban Baliadur Syad Raian Sbab is a Member of 
the Legislative Assembly and Honorary Magistrate. As 
President of the Multan Munici])al Committee for several 
years be lias done and is doing good public service. A more 
complete account of the family will be found in the revised 
edition of ‘‘ Punjab Chiefs and Families of Xote.” Volume 
IT, p. 824. 


J>i>) The of Shamt Tabriz . — The origin of this Syad fanulkB. 

family is traced to the saint Shams Tabriz, whose blue-domed 
■shrine lies outside the city of Multan near the tabsil. 


(;?•) The Syafljt of Fdzil Shah . — This branch of the 
family, like the last, is not of any g-reat consequence. Their 
immediate ancestor. Hisam-ud-din. came from Bokhara to 
TJch, where he is buried. Tfi.s s(;n Xasir-ud-diu. immigrated 
to iNawab]iur in the Multan tabsil, and the family lived there 
for some time; in fact, some of ]iis descendants ■;ril] live there 
and in the villages near. His great-grandsons. Fazil Sbab 
and Do.st Muhammad, came from Xawabpura to fhe Kabimala 
tabsil. where they founded the villag'es of Fazil Shah and 
Muhammad Shah. Fazil Shah became a fakir and a disciple 
9^ ^ya<l of Kot Adu in Mnzaffargarh, but bis shrine is 
m his own village. His disciples are numerous, but the 
T<niiuy Iiold no 

,^'^)—The SyacLi of i?d,;opnr.— These, like the Svads of 
Jalalpur and Kuranga, trace their descent to Syad Jalal 
Bukhari, who is said to have come from Bukhara to Uch in 
A D 1285 and to have died in A.D. 1283. Miran Syad 
Ghulam All, a descendant of bis eldest son. migrated to 
Pa.fa))ur near Lodbrau. where bis descendants have lived in 
obsciii'ity ever since. 

(vi)~The Syads of Jalalpur Piricdla . — These are de- 
scended, like the last, from Syad Jalal Bukhari, but their im- 
mediate ancestor was Syad Sultan Ahmad Katta'l, of whom an 
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account is given in the description of the town of .Jalalpur. 
He left three sons, Syad Ibn-ud-din, Sheikh. Alam Pi'r and 
Diwan Shah Ismail. The eldest settled at Alipur, near Jal- 
alpur, and his descendant, Abdul Hadi Shah, died as lately 
as 1900 A.D. The other two brothers remained in Jalalpur, 
and the elder called the younger his Diwan. The younger 
branch has become extinct in the male line, but the daughter 
of the last Diwan married the representative of the elder 
branch. Their son was Sheikh Muhammad Ghaus, who died 
in 1898, and who called himself Diwan Muhammad Ghaus to 
commemorate the union of the two branches of the family. 
Hi.s son Diwan Sultan Ahmaid married into the family of 
Diwan Abdul Hadi. .so that he practically represented all the 
three sons of the original Sultan Ahmad Kattal. The mem- 
bers of the family are the hereditary guardians of the Jalal- 
pur shrine, and assume in alternate generations the name of 
Muhammad Ghaus and Sidtan Ahmad. They are held in 
considerable respect in the neiarbbonrhood on account of their 
saintly descent, and have a good deal of influence in Mu- 
zaffargarh and Bahawalpur, as well as in this district. Di- 
wan Muhammad Ghaus, the present head of the family, holds 
no .iagi'rs in this district, but is a Provincial Darbari and 
Zaildar. 


-n.TAX AHVAO 

I 


.Siam .^;r, from whom in tin? Tfs 
jja-’era^ioii Iipvan Aluhainmii'I 
Gli.aus dio^l lh98 ; 
married dr. of Syad 
.yassan Ftakh-b 

! in an Snltan .‘.ijirad. 


KATTA r. 


I 

tlrr.nd-din. frrrn ivhoui in tbf- 
ftli prenerarion "jad 
Hasssn Ralbsb 


PiVSn ^bdt! Hfui sjjnh died 
19( 0 withonl male is-ne. 


r- - -- 

Diwan Vnbamniad >. GLalatn .Abbsis. 

G hcii.s. 

— The Syads of Kxiranga. — The family are descended 
'rom Syad Ismail, who immigrated from IJch to Cbiniot. 
flis descendants sub.sequently entered the country immediate- 
ly north of the Ravi, and, after halting for some time at Pir 
Miilml, settled at Katalpnr and Kuranga in the north-west 
enme;- of The district. Mohr -Shah, a man of great influence, 
owned cmisiderahlc tract,- of land in the north of the tahsil, 
and wu- -ucceeded hy hi- son Pir Ghulam Rasnl Shah who 
died a few years ago, le.aving- four sons, two of whom are 
Zaildui'. The family has hage landed e-tare- and i- much 
respected in the north of fhe district. 

— Thi Synds of Kohror . — ^This family is descended 
from a hranch of the Syad- who lived for a long time at 
Mashhad. It is said that a dispute arose between two brothers, 
Ha.i’i Fakir-ttd-din and Svad ^rithnnimad Shab. regirdme the 
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possession of certain relics of the Prophet, which were then CHAPTER I, C. 
carefully preserved in a chest, and it was agreed that whoever Population, 
could open the chest should take them. Haji Fakir-ud-dfn 
succeeded in doing so, and from this his descendants have The Syad families, 
taken the name of Kufalis (sc. Kuflalas). Fearing the en- 
mity of his brother, he left Mashhad and came to Multan, 
where he is buried near the Bohar txate. Five generations 
after this, his descendant, Syad Muhammad Zinda Pii, accom- 
panied the great Kukn-i-Alain on an " itineration ' to Kahror, 
where they converted the -Joyas. The descendants of Zinda 
Pir have a certain amount of landed pioperty in lhe neigh- 
bourhood of Kahror. 

(ix) — The Syarls of Sher Shah . — This family, like the 
last, had its origin in Mashhad, from which its immediate 
ancestor, Shah Ali Muhammad, migrated in 1533 A.D. to 
Uch, where he enrolled himself as a disciple of Malchdiim 
Muhammad (rhaus, father of ^lusa Pak Shahid. He after- 
wards moved on to the present village of Sher Sluih. then 
called Eatanwahan and Indd by the Hammar -lats. His 
shrine is at Sher Shah, the residence of the present ^lakhdiim. 

It is well endowed with jagirs, and has a large annual fail’ 
in its honour in the month of Chet. The family has been 
divided bv dissensions and the estates have been under the 
court of wards for many years. The present membt^s are 
shown below: — 


MAKIirUni .SHAH \I.l MUH4.MHAII 


/By e'.cler wife 
I 

Syad Matarik Shah, 
died sbont 1P03. 


h 

(Br younger wjfi*) 


r 

Syad Pir Shalt, 
died 1918 

I 

S. Gbnlam Akbar 
SJr.h. 


"I 

Syad Aroir Shah 
brrn bhoiit 1831 

I 

S. Ghniam Qesim 
Shah. 


(x) — The Gardezi Syads . — The Gardezi Syads were once 
the most wealthy and influential in the district, and owned 
nearly the whole of the paid; of the Kabii-wala tahsil through 
which the Jjahore road now parses. The comparative rciiii of 
that part of the country, owing to the change in the course of 
the Eavi, has led to their decay, but they still possess a verv' 
considerable influence and position. They are aHo known as 
Hussainis, from their descent tiom Imam Husain and their 
attachment to the Shiah faith. The family formerly lived at 
Baghdad, and they were then known as ' Baghdadi. ’ Their 
immediate ancestor was Syad Muhammad Dihal. great-great- 
grandson of Imam Husain. It was his son Syad Muhammad 
Ali who .migrated from their original home at Medina to 
Baghdad. His great-grandson Abdullah removed from 
Baghdad to Gardez. and his grreat-grandson again Sheikh 
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Muliammud I'usai, who was born at Gardez in A. H. 450 
(A. D. 1058), made a fm-ther move to Multan in A. H. 481 
(A. D. 1088). He immediately acquired a great reputation for 
sanctity and miracles, and received large grants of land. He 
died in A.H. 531 (1137 A.D.). Sheikh Muhammad Tusaf the 
Second, eighth in descent from his namesake, died without 
male issue, and his daughtei- married Makhdiim Syad Muziz- 
ud-din, a de.scendant ot Zaid Shahid, another grandson of 
the Tmain Husain. Hence the faniilv are sometimes called 
Zaidi'. Afost of the Gardezi jagars were resumed by the 
Sikhs, bur large estates arc still held by various branches of 
the famili . The chief ot ilic-e branches are the following*: — 
(a) In Multan the family of Makhdiim Sheikh Rajii. the head 
of the tamily, wb.o is an Hoimraiy ^lagistrate, and much res- 
pected in the city tor his uprightness and generosity. Unfor- 
tunately he is much emharnissed by debt. His brother, Amir 
Haidar Shiih. lives a good deal in Amiipur in the Kahirwala 
tahsil. where he is lield in considerable esteem: lie is a care- 
ful and intelligent agriculturist, (b) In Korai Bilocli,_in 
the Kabirwala tahsil. there is a group, of whom the most im- 
portant member is K. B. Hassan Bakhsh. He resides in 
Multan where he is an Honorary Magistrate, and has been 
Vice-President of the Municipal Coirimittee; be is a Khan 
Bahadur and has a seat in the Divisional Darbar. He is 
a gentleman of education, literary tastes and good manners, 
and has travelled a good deal in Persia and elsewhere. 
He is a charming conversationalist, a loyalist of the old 
school and universally respected, (c) In Salar WahdD 
Kobna in Kahirwala there is a branch of the Gardezis head- 
ed In the ])re>ent Zaildar S. Baqir Shah, (d) in Multan 
there ’s another family, at one time represented by Hamid 
Shah, a noi lentous spendthrift, who in the course of his life 
absolutely ruined a magnificent series of estates, most of 
which fell into the hands of Hai Mela Ram, contractor, of 
Lahore, (c) At Adaniwahan there is another branch, in some- 
what reduced circumstances. (/) There is also a small 
branch at Muradpur, between Kahror and Mailsi. Most 
of the Gardezi families are Shiahs and they are all thorough- 
ly loyal. 

Tlierc are ino Roreshi taiiiilies of repute in the district, 
that of the Makhdiim of the Bahawal Haqq shrine in Multan 
and that of Ghauspur in Kahirwala. They are both descend- 
ed from the saint Bahawal Haqq, of whom an account is 
given in Chapter TV. In the sixth generation from 
the saint ihe tamily --plit into two branches : fiom the elder 
of these branches (which was founded by Sheikh Yusaf, who 
was ruler of Multan in A. D. 1453-55), sprang the original 
race of MakhdiiiiK. and also ffrom a suhseiiuent divi.sion) the 
Koreshis of Baghdad. From the younger of the branches 
sprang the piesenf Makhdums. who supceeded to the gaddi by 
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marriage on the failure oi heirs in the original line in the 
first part of the nineteenth century. A full history of the 
family is given in Massv's “ Punjah Chiefs, volume II. page 
303. ” 


The Koreshis like the Gardezis have always been conspic- 
uous for their loyal support of Government on all occasions. 

The following table show< 1he relationships in the family 
of the present Makhdums : — 


SHRIKH ML'HAll.MAl) SH \H 

I 

F.udhan Shah 

I 

Hnasan Sha h 
I 


Jlakhaum Shah 
.V.ahsiad 


MakhdainlBahaival 

Shah 

Sheikh Muhammad 
Shah (died ISMd). 


Makhdnm Sheikh 
Haasan Bakhsh 


— 

Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Murid 
Haasaiu 

I 

Sajjad Hnssain. 


I 

sheikh Pir Shah 
I 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
iliaz Htiaaain, C.I.E,, 
(l)orn 3865) 


Sheikh Kabir 

! 

Khurshed Ahmed. 


fill 1 

Bhawan Shah Walayat Mtrtaza Aaiiiq Maqbul Hnssain. 

Hussain. Hnssain Hussam. 

(diel 1919). 

V.. 


r — 

Ma: .zar Has<;ain. 


Fazii! Hu«s«^ia 


Filrt Hnsssio. 


The present Makhdtim. Khan Bahadur Makhdiim Mnrid 
Hnssain, has precedence of all other unofficial Viceregal 
Darbaris in the district and is thus the premier peer of Multan. 
He possesses land in various parts of the districts, especially 
at Hitharan on the Sidhnai canal, and he has also a grant on 
the Chenat canal. He is Senior Vice-President of the Multan 
Municipal Cominitlee and an Honorary Magistrate and is 
widely respected in the city by all eommuuities. As guardian 
of the shrine of the saint Bahawal Haqq he is venerated by 
Muhammadans of the south-west of the Punjab and of Sind. 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Eiaz Hussain, C.I.E. , is an Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner who has done good service on- 
the Frontier and in Multan for many years. He is Senior 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board and has considerable in- 
fluence in the district. His second son Khan Sahib Walayat 
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Hussain is an Extra Assistant Commissioner and another son 
Asbiq Hussain has been accepted as an Extra Assistant Com- 
jjjissioner candidate. Macibhl Hussain, his youngest son, has 
2 -ecently been given a King's Commission. 

The Ghauspur blanch of the family is shown in the 
following table: — 




sadr-ud.di.v 

! 



r 

U.val sbaii 

1 

1 

7 

Murad Shah 

. 1 

r 

1 

) r 1 

1 

RukQ‘U(i- 

R Shan 

Ibra-iim Ohnlam Eaizulla Danlat 

Din. died 

Cl.iragh 

Snail Bahand- Sh.ih Shah 

19C0 

i 

1 

. Din 

: 1 

! ^ — L_^ 

Sardar 

f 5 

. f "5 

Alla Abdul 

hah 

Ir^had Aliadad. i Aladad Habib ) 

1 Ditta. riakk 

1 

r 1 

All. 

j All. Ulla. 

i 

1 


Mubatn- B.n- 

0 St 

: i 


mad ktiur 

All. 

1 r 


Hu96*in. dar. 


1 Imam Shah, 

and 4 others^. 


Karm Slab. Rahim Shah. A‘.a Ha<"A U 

Sliah. 

Both Hyat Sliah and Murad Siiah rendered valuable 
assistance to Government in 1857 and received suitable re- 
wards. 'fhis branch of the family consists of fairly well-to-do, 
but not wealthy, zamindars, and its meniliers do not afiect the 
style or habits of raises. 

At Khairjuir near the Multan Cantonment, there is a 
family of Bhuttas who may, perhaps, be said to be in the 
transition .stage towards becoming Syads. They came origin- 
ally from the Chiniot tahsil of the Jhang ilistrict and 
settled about a century ago in the neighhourhood of Muhara- 
madpur Ghota, where the elder branch of the family now 
mainly resides. Amir Balthsh, however, and after him his 
son Murad Bakhsh, obtained other lamE liy -ale and by 
grant from Government, and gradually accummulated a fine 
property in the village of Khairpur. ilurad Bakhsh did 
good service in 1849 and 1857, and was generously rewarded. 
He was a pushing man, and dropped the appellation of 
Bhfitta. substituting that of Pi'rzada. He left a family of 
four sons, two (Ghulam Rasiil and Muhammad Makbiil) by 
one wife, and two (Karim Bakhsh and Amir Bakhsh) by 
another. They pe all intelligent and masterful men and 
good thrifty zamindars, but the twm sets of brothers have not 
always got on well Avith each other. Ghrilam Rasul is a 
Zaildar at Mtirabba in Mailsi, where he has acquired a fair 
property, and he is a Divisional Darbari; while Muhammad 
Makbiil is a Zaildar in Multan and entitled to a chair. 
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The relationships are shown as follows : — 

AillR B.XKHSH 
I 

f 

Chir^gb Uaku^jh. Murad Bakuib. 

i L 

Ghulam T i j 

Sar^Nar. Giiuiatn MubauimaU Karim Amir 

[ Rasdl. -Mukoul. Bakbah. Bakhsb. 


I j I i I < , 

Muhammad Maula Ghuiam Ahmad Muha ..m-id Muhammad 
Bakbsb. Bakhsh. Murtaza. Bakfi^b. ibrahim. Tsmau. 

Aliflh Bakhsu. f ■"! 

I Mniiamiiiad Ahmed 

XaBii-ud-Diu. Umr. .\ii. 

The Baduzai finndy. — So lull an account ot the i'amily is ihe Pathto familieB, 
given in " Piiujah Chiefs ” that it is only necessaiy to men- 
tion here the most prominent tacts in its history. The first of 
its members to permanently settle in iliiltan was Muhahbat, 
w'hose father, Bai Khan, accompanied Kadir Shah in his ex- 
iredition of A. D. 1738. His great-grandson Shah Muham- 
mad KJiau ureatly di.stiiiguished himself in A. D. 1772 and 
1779 in the seiviee oi the Aawahs of Multan, for which he 
was rewarded with a jagfr in Dera Dfnpanah and Hera Crhazi 
Khan. He was succeeded by his son Muhammad Sarfaraz 
Khan who was soon affeiwaids killed in battle, and left no 
issue. He, however, hft nvo hrorhcr', Abdul Samad Khan 
and Hafiz Mitliauniiud Sarhtiland Khat!. wlio itiiiuediately 
began to i|itariel about their iidieritauce. The ruler ot Kabul, 
to whom they appealed, directed that it should be divided 
equally, hut Sarbulaurl Khaii could only succeed in obtain- 
ing the Multan estates. Sarbuland Khan was a faithful 
servant to the Multan Xawahs and aftenvards of the Sikh 
Governor, and he was active atid loyal throughout the 
campaign of 1848-49. He died in A. D. 1853, and was 
succeeded by his ~;on Sadik Muhammad Khan. Sadik Mu- 
hammad Khan was horn in 1814, and wa.s employed at an 
early age in important duties by Diwan Sawan Mai. On the 
breaking out of Mulraj’s rebellion, he distinguished himself 
by refrrsing the oath of allegiance to him, and he rendered 
signal service throngliout the campaign, at the close of which 
he retired on a pension of Rs. 2,000 a year, besides receiving 
other 'uhstantial marks of Government’s favour. He agarir 
came forward in A. H. 1857, and after the close of disturbances 
re-entered for a time Government service, acting as tahsfldar 
in the different tahsrls of the 3Irrltan district. After he 
retired, his pension was exchanged for a .iagrr, the most valu- 
able portion of wliicb was the village of Lrrtfabad. about eight 
miles from Multan. Sadik Muhammad Khan died in Feb- 
rrrary 1883, and one-half of his jagir was continued foi life 
to his second son A«hik Muhammad Khan as being the most 
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woi’tky representative of the family. On his death in 1908, 
the jagir terminated and his property deseended to his only 
surviving son Ahdul Qadii- Khan who in popular parlance 
usually receives the courtesy title of Kawah. He is a gentle- 
man of good education and literary tastes who has travelled 
in Egyjit, Turkey and Arabia. He is a Provincial Darhari 
and Honorary Magistrate, and so far as acreage goes he is 
one of the largest owners of land in the district. 

The other brancbes of the family are not in good circuit! 
stances. 

The genealogical table is given below ; — 
sADlK MUHAMMAD KHaN. dud 18S3. 

I 

r : — "I d 

Mn i airnnad Asl'ik Mukanimnd Kbiiu. D( st Muhaniroad 

Kh:iu. buru Iviini 1S50. if t AkS. Khac, bom lS4C. 

i . ! 

I ■ ’ bh-T 

Kbuda . Abdtir AMu- Kf^dir Muhanirrad, 

hfim lfiV3. U^liiuan Kban. b'lr; IK*'* i'nd Iy03. bcinlKTl, 


ufauiaiii Goi 

MuiaTpHtad. M nh am iH a d . 

KbSkwini*. J^/^dkicuni famdy. — The Khakwanis say that they 

derive their name from KLakan, a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Hirat* ; others derive it from an incident connected 
with the hunting of the boar (khok). The first branch of the 
family to appear in Multan was that of Malik Shah Pal, who 
with his brothers accompanied Hamayun some four hundred 
year.s ago. His descendant, Ali Muhammad Khan, served, 
under Ahmad Shah Abdali. and was made Suhadar of Multan, 
a post which he held till A. H. 1181 (A. H. 1767). It was he 
who constructed the Wall Muhammad canal. He was dis- 
missed for oppression, but he refused the order deposing him, 
and seized and imprisoned Kawab Shuja Klian, who had been 
appointed to succeed him ; for this he was pul to death by 
Ahmad Shah. There are no descendants of this branch 'in 
Multan. The ancestor of the pre.sent Khakwanis was Lai 
Khan, who came from Ghazni some three hundred years ago. 
His son, Hiiji Ali Muhammad Khan, was governor of 
Sikandardbad under Xawab Muzaffar Khan. Mustafa Khan, 
the son of Haji Ali, commenced his career in the Bahawalpui 
State, hut he soon became one of Saivan Mai’s Kardars, and 
on Mulraj’s rebellion he took the side of the English and 
supported it to the utmost of his power. He again did good 
service in 1857. when he was tahsildar of Mailsi. For this 
he received a considerable grants of land and other rewards. 

He died in 1869, and was succeeded by his son Ghulam 
Kadir Khan who followed in his father’^ footsteps as a loy'al 
adherent of Government. Ghulam Kadir Khan completed the 
Haiiwah canal, which had been begun by his father, and in 
1880 he was granted an area of 60,000 acres in proprietary 

* Elphiiistone (Canbul ii. 99) speaks of the Khakwanis as a small 
clan living partly at Kandahar and partly mi.ved with the Nurzais 
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riglit, subject to certain conditions vbich were embodied in a 
formal deed of grant executed in 188G. At his death in 1888, 
he left four sons, but dissensions among them resulted in such 
inefficient administi ation that Govemment had to take over 
the canal. This in turn was followed by prolonged litigation; 
but the action of Governnient was eventually endorsed by the 
Privy Council. The family genealogy is shown below: — 


- '5 
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Khan Bahadur Muhammad Yar Khan is of somewhat 
retired habit.?, and, as he has no taste for business, his finaii- 
cii.I .iftairs ait less satisfacloiy than those of his brothers. 
Kl' 111 Bahadur Khan Ahmad Yar Khan is a man of excep- 
tional ability, who, had he not devoted many years of his life 
to lirigation coiiuecred with the canal, would have made a 
bio- name for liimsidf. He is a mo.st efficient landlord with 
plenty of fore=ip‘ht and enterprise, md he has added larg-elv 
to 1’.'.^ ancestral wealth. Of late years he has on several 
occri'inns done frood seivice to Government in the settlement 
of dnpnte? on the Baluchistan frontier. 

Tile faiuil'-’ is clo'-cly lelatcd fiy ir.airiage to Kuwaja 
Allali Bahli'h Khan of Taun-a. 

The Khudahhas who came from Persia in the ITth century 
were at one time a pi’omiuent faniilv in hlultan, and, althruigh 
tliey have fallen on evil days, they are still respected on 
account or their birth and traditions. They own land in 
tahsil hfultan at Radarpur and several rnember.s of the family 
are in Government seivice. 

Pour families of the Bahar clan are represented in the 
district, the most disfinc'uished member being Khan Bahadur 
Rabnawaz Khan who after serving in the 15th Bengal Lancers 
and doing excellent political work on the Turkistan Border was 
made Assistant Political Agent in Cliirral from where he re- 
tii’ed in 1898 covered with wounds and decorations. During 
the War he did political work of considerable value and hi? 
services were rewarded by a grant of land in the Lower Bari 
Doah Colony. As he had previously obtained land on the 
Rirlhnai he is a man of mean?. He is an Honorary Magis- 
trate and Zaildar. 

A Mnlczai familv of A.fghans owns several villages in 
the Lodhran and MaiLi fah?i'ls. Its members have done uood 
spivice in the Bahawalnur State and under the Amir of 
Khairpur. SimBi ; and the nrcsent head of the family, Khan 
Ata iMuhammad Khan, did uood work during the "War when 
ho was Honorary Assiit.mt Pocruiting OfBcer. He received 
a giant of land for hi? servir'ps. He is a Divisional Darbari 
and a mc-mber of the Distri'-r Board. 

Tt'^c ai-p tv.n Pathan f, milie? which, although not resi- 
dent in tho di'trict. have considerahlo interests therein. The 
Saddizi Y.iw.ihs nf Dorn own large .fagtrs in Ferozput and 
other villages of the Multsin tahsfl. while the Alizai family 
which is descended from Kawab Faujdar Khan has .iagirs 
and property in Bakerpur and other villages of the Multan 
tahsfl. For a fnll account nf these families the reader is 
refenv-d to “ Chiefs and Families of Yote in the Puniali.'’ 
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Tlie Hirajs of Ctauki Miiliaii, an offslioot of the Sials, CHAPTER I. C. 
came into prominence under Sultan Hiraj, a zaildar and p ~~ 
large cattle owner of the last generation. Sultan gave good 
assistance to Government in connection ■with the transport The Hii-ajs o 
required for rbe Afghan war of 1879-80, and was liberally CtauH Muhan. 
rewarded with grants of land. He was succeeded by his son 
Alla Tar, who during the famine of 1899-1900 held an 
honorary po.-t under Government in the Hissar District and 
was an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. On his 
death verj’- serious disputes arose between the various branches 
of the family and these stil! remain unsettled. The present 
head of the family is Mehr Wali Dad. The table below 
shows the various branches of the family : — 

SHADA. 


,> I I I II- 

Varydm. Sr.ltiin. Aliirad. Azi'm. Walab. Ghsizi. 


Alla Yar 


r i Y 

Faz’l. Rustam. 

Nur. 


Katm. 


— I 

■Amir. 


Shoi. .Amir. 


,r- 

Salabat 


Y 

Khau Eog. 


I 


Farid. USd. 


— 1 
XavSb. 


Ba'uadnr 


JIuhabbat. 

I 


r~ T 

Walidid. -Mn 


ad. Ghul'iai 
yulam’.i'ad 


A 

Kliuda 

13akt°h. 


r 

Ziadab. 


Ghulam 

Kadir. 


0 

Ghulam 

Xabi. 


The first of the Khokhar family to come into Multan was 
Basi, who founded Balel in the time of Hamayiin, and sub- 
sequently other villages in its neighbourhood. Under the 
Moghals the family extended their estates very considerably, 
hut they lost them nearly all under the Pathan Nawabs. Iii 
the time of Ean]it Singh, Malik Piara, father of Malik Umr 
'Ali, by giving through Sardar Hari Singh, ISTalua, a nazrana 
of Rs. 3,000 and two horses, obtained an order for tbe restora- 
tion of all tbe villages the Khokhars had held under the 
Moghals, and in accordance with it he recovered several 
estates. But it was pointed out by the local officers that if 
the orders were fully cairied out it would create a revolution; 
consequently an amended order was passed that the Khokhars 
were to retain the estates they had already recovered, but that 
the work of lestoration was to go no further. They thus 
retained the villages they still hold. The desc-ent of the 

i2 


Th« Kiokaf. 
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chief hranches of the family from Malik Piara is as 
follows : — 
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Aiiotlier family of note and influence in tlie district ia CHAPTER I, Q. 
tliat of the Dallas of Khanewal, wlio trace tlieir home to the “7 

Dharwar State whence thej”^ migrated to the Bahawalpur «t>on. 

State, thence to the neighhourhood of Pakpattan and finally Tiie Daiis at 
settled at Khanewal. At the time of Diwan Sawan Mai, K^ianewal. 
the head of the family was Ziadat Khan who held a. post of 
some responsibility in the ilaqas of Tulamba, Kot Kamalia 
and Luddan. His son rendered good services during the 
mutiny in recognition of which he was made a Divisional 
Darbarb The present head of the family is a minor, Haq 
Niwaz Khan and is a Zaildar and Divisional Darbari. Khan 
Sahib Farid Khan, another member, is a Divisional Darbari, 
a Zaildar in the Khanewal tahsil, an Honorary Pisaldar and 
an Honorary Munsiff. He rendered excellent services dining 
the War and is distinguished for his active loyalty to Gov* 
ernment. His brother M. Haibat Khan is a member of the 
Legislative Council. 


ZIADAT KHAX 

1 

S]iab ^lubauimatl KLaii. 

] 

Karam Kbaii 

1 

r-; i f ^ 

Ziadat Klian Farid Kbau Haibat Khan Gul Muharrmiad 
I I Khan. 


Haq Xiwaz 
Khan. 


Ata Muhammad Di.st Mnliani- Muhatninad Jlnhammad 

Khan. mad Kljaii. Zaffariillah Afzal Kbau. 

Klian. 

Of similar standing to the family last described is that Tha Bosans. 
of the Bosans. Their ancestral land is situated at Bosan in 
the Multan tahsil, hut they have large holdings on the 
Sidhnai and Chenab colonies. They are of good yeoman 
stock, thoroughly loyal to Government and men of much 
enterprise. Khan Sahib Amir Khan is a Divisional Darbari 
and Zaildar and has done consistently good service to Govern- 
ment for many years. His brother Ahmad Khan is also a 
Zaildar. 

The chief Hindu family of note is that of the Bablas of 
Shnjahad. The members liold large estates mainly in the ^ 

Shujabad tahsil and as they are shrewd and enterprising they 
Me men of considerable wealth. Chaudhri Bhagwan SingH 
is the present head of the family and takes an intelligent 


Muliairmad Zulifkar 
^iwaz Kban. Kbau. 
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CHAPTER I, G. part in public affairs. The genealogy of the family is given 

D “T",. below: — 

Popabtion. 

CHAUr-HRI RAM SAHAI, 

Tlie BAbla Chan- I 

CliaudLri Jas 3!al. 

I 

Chauilhri Mohan Lai. 


Chaudli i Dhannu 
Mai. 


Ch mdhri Khein 
Sinsrh. 


Cliaudliri Kanhava 
Lai 


Chaudhri Kala 
Ram. 


Chaudhri Hoa Ram. j Chaudhri 

Sahavi Lai, 



Chaudhri Chaudhri Ilari Kesha. IJttam Chand. 
Punnu Rain. Sham Sinzh. 

, I ■■ 

! Nand Lai. 


' i 

r 'i 

Cliaudhri .'nndar Lai. 

Vibhan ■'■inzh. 

T"- ' 1 

Brij Mohan I'hiirnan 

Lai. Saran. 

r~ r 

chaudhri hal Chau Ihri 

Kishen. Lili Kishan. 

I I 

Cii iudliri ( 

Bha.i\v»ii Chaudhri Cluu. 

Sni^Ii Hari Sinsjh. GojiC 

(iobiud 
.'.I, on. 

(») Kon-Christi#* The distribution of the population according to religion 

»«Hgions, i.s shown in Table 16, Volume B. No less than 82 per cent. 

of the total population professes Islam, and in the villages 
the percentage is considerably higher. Hindus and Sikhs 
constitute 15 and 2 per cent., respectively, while the large 
cantonment population of Europeans mainly accounts for the 
remainder. 

Hnliainmadanf. Ir the villages there is ordinarily little religious an- 

tagonism between the Muhammadan and Hindu and the 
strong communal feeling that not infrequently prevails has 
its origin more in political and economic causes than in 
differences of religion. 

In Multan city the case is different ; for religious ptre- 
judices die hard, and although the two communities may lie 
together in peace for years together, an unforeseen and trivial 
incident may stir up latent animosities and give rise to an 


Chaudhri 
Rarain Siush. 
1 

Cliaudliri 
Uiri Purtab 

' Ua^. Singh. 
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outbuist of fanaticism, whicL., tbouglx sbort-lived, lias mosl. 
deplorable consequences. Each community is very tenacious 
of its religious privileges and tbe Mukammadans in parti- 
cular resent any innovation. 

Tke practices of Multan Mukammadans are comparative- 
ly little afiected by tke semi-idolatrous rites and superstition* 
ivkick often ckaracterise tke development of Islam in tkis 
country. 

One finds of course tke ordinary concomitants of Mukam- 
madanism, — vows to saints, fear of supernatural agencies, 
found in tke form common to African and Central Asian 
Mukammadanism ratker tkan witk any Hinduised ckaracter- 
istics. Among tke common people vows are frequently made 
in the name of some saint or shrine, either in connection 
witk the hirth of children or the sickness or loS' of cattle, 
or some other household event ; and way-side shrines are 
often hung with the offerings of the faithful in the shape of 
small swings, or of cattle hells or rags. etc. Charms (phull 
for keeping off cattle disease are often put in earthen pots 
and swung on a rope over the entrance of the stall or pen ; 
and charms for protecting the grain-heap are thrust into 
split sticks, and stuck upon the heap itself. The wearing 
of amulets both on the arms and ronnd the neck is ver\' 
common; there are witches who can extract a man’s liver; 
and on dark nights the peasantry have a belief in ‘ jinns ’ 
and other spirits, at which thev will generally «mile in broad 
daylight.* The more religious minded who attend with fair 
regularity the times of prayert are known as ‘ nimazi,’ and 
many of these are equipped with rosaries ttashihi, which 
they keep constantly between their fingers. Almost every 
village, however small, has some kind of mosque or place 
of prayer; and it is a common practice for the more wealthy 
Muhammadans to mark their piety hr building a mosque of 
naasonn'i 


CHAPTER 1. G- 
Popnlatum. 

Muhammadans. 


* Regarding witches there is a p-overh : ‘ Tlik daiii hat tarak 
charhe ’ tAii ugly witch to start v.ith and she rides a hyena) of 
persons who add to their innate repnisiveness by additional horrors — 
a saying 'which used to be applied sometimes to tlie police constable 
and his uniform. The belief in spirits gives rise among Hindus to 
the following ‘ Shahr va.sande deote, bahar vasande bhut ’ (The gods 
live in town, the devils in the country) ; a counterblast to ‘ Alan made 
the town bnt God made the country.’ 

t There is a time for all things and prayer at times not prescribed 
is nseless. ‘ Vole di namaz kuwele dian takran ’ is a local proverb — 
(At the right time prayer is prayer ; at the wrong time it is merely 
beating your head on the ground. 1 

t Some of the traditional views of religious liistory are worth 
noting. When, for instance, a man fails to understand something, 
he will sav : ‘ Likhe Alusa parhe Khuda ’ (What Aloses wrote. God alone 
can read). When a man tries to escape from what is inevitable they 
say ; ‘ Isa natha maut tiin , agge maut kharf ’ (Jesns fled from death 
to escape from the .Tews, hut death stood before him). 
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One of tjbe marked features of the local Muhammedanism 
is the practice of ‘ Ptri Muridi.’ A disciple who for a time 
follows a particular man is known as a ‘ talib ’ ; but those 
who maintain a perpetual subservience to the teacher are 
known as ‘ murids. ’ The teacher is known as the pfr, 
and in many respects he takes the place of the Hindu guru. 
Practically every Muhammadan in the district has his pir*. 
He is not bound to adopt the same pir as his father, but he 
generally does so, and, once having adopted him, he keeps 
to him "for life. The pfr is in most cases a Syad, Koreshi 
or Khagga : he travels periodically among his murids, and 
is treated by them witli great deference, and is supported by 
them with food md conveyance free of charge. In return 
for this he give> little or no religions teaching, hut provides 
such charms and amulets as a^e required. 

The bulk of the people are of course Sunnf-, and. so far 
as they come within any Sunni denomination, thev may be 
said to belong to that of the Ahu Hanifa. known the Imam 
Azajn ; but some of tbe fisber and boatman tribes will de- 
scribe themselves as followers of Imam Shaft, mainly because 
of the greater latitude in feeding which the tenets of that 
teacher are .supposed to allow. 

Owing to intetcoui Sc with r'ei^ia. Multan has always been 
moie or les.- open to -chisuudic influences, and there has al- 
ways hern a nucleus of Shfa.s in the district. Huder the great 
Mughals and under the Durrauis. however, the Shias were 
fore'ed outwaidly to conform with Suniu practices, and it is 
only of late years ihat. with inci easing tolerance, the Slii'as 
have nioi’e openly j)roclairiied themselves as sncli. In several 
Shfa families a marriage would, until iec°nt years, be cele- 
brated. bolh jmblicly in tbe Sunnf rasliion and privately 
after the Sln’d I'ite-. There is no organized pinsplytizing, 
but every now and their a man is ])\ conver-.rtiou oi b^ 
tbe loan of books induced to chan.ge his sect, and there 
seems no doubt that c^uveisions from Suimism to Sln'ism 
arc more cnmmnu tlian ivr-c I here is no bar to 

marriage between ilu- two sects, but, a woman wbn mar- 
ries a Sbfa i.s deemed I'p.m facto to become a Sln'a herself. 
The chief Shfas in ilic district are found among rbe more 
prominent Ryads, and Koreshi families, sucli as flip flardezis 
of Multan and Ralnrwahan, the Ryads of Krunnge and ^hru- 
harwahan and the Koreshis of Multan, among tbe Kazil- 
bash and Persian immigr.-nN. and among one or two 
families of tbe Khakwaiii Patbans. Others, suclr as some 
of the Rvads of Kahror. have a leaning towards Rhiism and 
are known to their neighi)o-,s as ‘ Kim Rhras,’ or Khafif 
Rhfas.' The Rhia ohservanc°s n’-e more ririctly carTiert out 


*To be without a pfr and mfr (i.e.. a mi'rasi) is practically to b® 
an outcast. The word ‘ be-pfr ’ is u.sed as a term of reproach. 
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in the towns than in the villages, and in Multan CHAPTER li 0. 

the Shias maintain maulvis, who give fatwas on matter . 

of doubt. They do not use the same mosques as the Popolation* 
Sunnis, having their own mosques and imambaras. They ^luhammadans. 
have colloquies at the mosques on Fridays, hut not, as a rule, 
set sermons like the Sunnis and Wahabis. They are careful 
in the observance of the mourning in Moharram; and al- 
though Sunnis join freely in the tazia iirocession, such ob- 
servances are practically unknown, except in quarters where 
there are Shias to start and organize them. Generally speak- 
ing there is very little bitterness between the Sunni and Shia 
sects, and in the ordinary intercourse ot life there is little 
to distinguish the two. 

The Ahl-i-Hadis or Wahabis are not very numerous; and 
though they have no doubt increased in numbers, their atti- 
tude towards the other sects is less truculent than it used to 
be some years ago. They are still looked on with some sus- 
picion by co-religionists, and a man is often described as a 
‘ sakht Wahabi ' with the hint that he is in the eyes of the 
speaker little, if at all, better than an atheist. The Waha- 
bis are found mainly in Multan city and among the Khojas 
of Jalalpur Pirwala; but there are also scattered AVahabis 
elsewhere, as in Amirgarh in Kabirwala, in Alamgir and 
Kayanpur in Multan, in Shahpur Ubbha in Shujabad, and 
so forth. The chief points on which the AVahabi' in this 
district diher fronr tlieir oo-religionisfs are in their objection 
to tazias ; their repudiation of all pilgrimages except that to 
•Mecca; their abliorence of sbrine>, and certain peculiarities 
in their attitudes at prayer. In Alultan they have their se- 
parate mosques, but in tire villages they use the «ame mosques 
as others, and pray with other Mnhammadans more commonly 
now than was formerly the case. 

The important pibgrimage for the Sunnis i< that to Mecca 
and Alediiia. The Wahahi goes only to Mecca. The Shra 
goes also, it he can, to Keibcla and to Aleshed. Pilgr-images 
of all kinds are not nneoniriion. For a man of the Ea;-. class 
a pilgiimage is a serious undertakiug, as lie is generally ac- 
companied by a considciable company of women and depend- 
ants, and the expenses increase accordingly, per- a man iu 
ordinary circumstance'-, who travels by hini'elt, the pilgrim- 
age is not veiy expensive. 

It is a very common practice for Muhammadans to go on 
Thursday evenings to pay their respects to some neighbour- 
ing shrine or to light lamp.s on some grave. On Fridays ordi- 
nary work is carried on till 12 or 1 o’clock by most Muham- 
madans, though some of the more devout abstain entirely from 
business on that day. At noon, o'- soon after, it is usual to 
attend prayers, and after prayers those who can afiord it very 
frequently close their shops or otherwise cease from work. 
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C. This custom is said to be growing, and no doubt will continue 
to grow as intercoixrse with the western forms of Muham- 
madanism increases. 

The number of indigenous Jat and Eajput Hindus is small 
and the community is almost entirely confined to non-agricul- 
tural cartes such as Brahmans, Aroras and Bhatias. As a con- 
sequence, they are domiciled mainly in the towns, and are 
thus brought into close touch with the reforming movements 
of modem times. Multan city itself is a centre of the Arya 
Smajists, who, following the teaching of their founder Swami 
Daya Aand, are monotheists who regard the Vedas as in- 
fallible. The sect is also strong in Shuiabad and has many 
adherents all over the district. There aie branches of the 
Sauatuii Dharm and the Brahmo Samaj in Multan city; but 
the tendency, so far as one can judge, is to attach less im- 
portance to differences of belief and ritual and more import- 
ance to political and social solidarity. 

Of the older forms of worship, the Shiva side of Hindu- 
ism is poorly represented outside the large towns. Vaishnava 
tenets and practices are more common, their prevalence be- 
ing attributable to the movement of two reformers Shamjt 
and Laljt who in the Ibth century received their main sup- 
port from the Krislian centre.^ of Mathura and Bindraban. 
Their influence spread to the south-western Punjab and sur- 
rounding districts and there are large temples of these re- 
formers at Hera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Leiah. 

A remarkable feature of the local Hinduism is the wide- 
spread river-worship prevalent in this district, more especi- 
ally in the three southern tahstl.s. The liver-worship is car- 
ried out mainly on Sundays, and the worshippers are known 
as Sewaks. tlieir gunis being known In* the name of Thakars. 
The followers of the Thakars are mainly Aroras, and there 
are Thakars’ places of worship in Multan city, Kasha, 
Shnjabad and elsewhere. The Thakars are themselves Aroras 
of the Dakhna section, and their original seat is at the ^hidne 
of Vadhera Lai at Sakhar in Sind, a shidne of which the 
guardians are said to be Muhammadans. The incarnation 
of Vadhera Lai is also known hy other names sucli as Dulan 
Lai, Amar Lai, Zinda Ptr, Darya Sahih. Ealhal Purak. etc., 
and the history of the incarnation is said to he fully describ- 
ed in a book called the “ Amargit. ” The chief charac- 
teristics of the Sewak wor.ship az’e the maintenance of lights 
(jots) hefnre a pitcher of water or on the canals, the ob- 
servance of a fast during tbe day on the second and fourteenth 
days of fbe moon, and tbe weekly bathing in the river. The 
more strict amonsr tbe river worshippers go daily to the 
river, even if it may be four or five miles from their homes. 
The followers of Ganjamali who have a temple in honour of 
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a Bralmiaii saint of tkis name in Multan city and the fol- CHAPTER I, C. 
lowers of Gopalji are sects very similar to the river- wor^ip- „ 

ping community. It is curious to note how this river wor- 
ship has now quite superseded the sun worship for which Religion of the H5a» 
Multan used to he so renowned. The fact, however, that 
the river worship is conducted chiefly by bathing festivals 
(dJidonis) on Sunday (Aditydivar, Itv:dr) may point to a 
Itistorical connection between the two forms of worship. 

It may also be observed that the cult of the serpent 
which is undoubtedly closely associated with river worship 
in the Himalayas and elsewhere, was ultimately connected 
with the worship of the sun. It is possible that while in 
the hills the serpent displaced the sun as the chief object 
of worship, in the south-west Punjab the river took the 
place of the latter. If, as there is good reason to believe, 

!Xag or serpent worship represents in one form the visualised 
worship of the winding river“ the dift’erence between the 
hills and the plains is one of form rather than principle. 

The district contains a fairly large number of Kanak Sikhs. 

Panthi Sikhs, but they approach more closely to the Hindu 
than the Sikh doctrines, and the tenets of vSikhism have 
never acquired any very strong hold among the indigenous 
Hindus of Multan. The Sikh population consists mainly of 
settlers from the Central Punjab and the colonisation of^ the 
Lower Bari Doab Canal has added largely to their number 
in recent years. Among them are many retired otticers and 
men of the Indian Army who in their religious observances 
set a high standard to ‘their fellow Sikhs. Although the 
Sikhs of the district are, for the most part, strongly in favour 
of the reform of gurdwards, they have, on the whole, kept 
aloof from the objectionable activities of the Akali move- 
ment. 


The district is thickly dotted with shiines of various de- Shrines to saints, 
grees of age and sanctity; some of the<e will be described 
in a later chapter. The more famous of the rest is the fine 
shrine of Sultan Ahmad Kattal at Jalalpur Pirwdla. This 
saint was a descendant of Syad Jalal of Hch, a native of 
Bokhara, who died in A. H. 690 (A. D. 1291). Pir Kattal 
himself was born at Fch in A. H. 949 fA. D. 1542) and at 
an early age set out on his travels with Sanniasts and other 
holy men of both religions. At Kahror he attended on Pir 
'All Sarwar, and one day, when Ah' Sarwar wa^ asleep and 
some sparrows began to twitter, Ahmad Kattal, fearing that 
they would wake the saint, slew them by a single word? Pfr 
waking and seeing what had happened, said 
i ou are a great killer ’ (kattal) ; for which reason the saint 


* As a local instance of a winding stream beino; identified with 
a”"® mention the village Nagni in the Lodhran tahsil so 
cailea after a serpentine canal cut. 
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was known tkereafter as Alimad Eattal. After travelling to 
Mecca, Bagliclacl and Karbala, he returned to Multan, and for 
sometime preached in the hdr country among Lakhwera and 
Saldera tribes, whom he converted to Islam. He took up 
his abode in 990 A. H. (A. D. 1582) in Jalalpur, and died 
in A. H. 1041 (A. D. 1631) in the odour of great sanctity. 
The present tomb was built by one of his descendants in 
A. H. 1153 (A. D. 174-5), and though not very striking in 
outline it presents a magnificent field of coloured tile work 
of a pood kind. 

Theie is a large fair here every Friday in the month 
of Ciiet i31arcli — April) which is celebrated for the practice, 
which prevails, of exorcising evil spirits from women. The 
practice i' !;nown as ‘ jinn klielna ’ aJid the Musalman women 
are exorcised by day and the Hindus by night. There is a 
good deal of scandal connected with the business, it is openly 
said that women feign pos'ession in order to malce a=:sio-nations 
at the fair, and the better class of zamindars look on the 
matter witli a certain amount of disgust. 

In the Kabtrwala tahsil there is at Eampur a shrine of 
Jati Abd.il, or Abdal tlie (Faste, a servant of Dara Shekoh. 
No women are admitted into the 'hrine, and the river has 
hitherto scruplously avoided diluviating it. At Aroti is the 
tomt) of Ilian Kahman, a saint of Aurangzeb’s time, and at 
Baghdad is tluu of Shah Habib, a miracle worker of the days 
of Shrill .Taluiu. In Abdul Hakim is the shrine of the saint 
of that name, a charlioa or dliohi ]>y ca-te, who died in 1732 
A. D. : th.e tomb is revered by the rulers of Bikanir because 
of a miracle worked on the bitter Bikanir wells by some fol- 
lowers of the saint. Among i]ie disciples of Abdul Hakim 
was a woman, a Nnnari by caste, called Mai Sapuran, whose 
tomb is in the village of that name: sh.e was able to spread 
out Iier prayer caipet on the waters of the Erivi and to kneel 
fo7' pr.iyor n;ion tf, and tioth she and her descendants could 
cure the bites of mad dogs. At the large mound outside 
Tulambn, which runningham identifies witli the ‘ strongly 
fortified position ' tal;en bv Alexander in this neiglibourliood) 
IS the sliiiae of Alaman Sber, who was martyred with Data 
Ganj Bal'hsh at l.ahoi-e, hut rode hack without his head to 
the place where his body is now buried. Near Sarai Riddhu 
is the stii’nie of Arjan Shier, who rode on a tiger v ith a snake 
in h.i- hand and dcstr.oyed a tciiiMe jinn, who u'-ed to feed 
on the children of the neicdthonrhood. At Sirdarpur is a 
shrine in honour of Talih Shah Bukhan', who came from Uch’ 
some fi''’e linndred years ag’o. 

Ill the 31nlfdn tahsil tliere are. besides the shrines of 
3Inlfan., four or five more or less well-known shrines. One 
is that rd' Isa and 3[usa at Fatnhalpur: this Musa was a’ 
wonder-worker from Delhi: when be shook hands with Shah 
Ali Muhammad, of Sher Shah, their hands stuck together. 
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Besides tlie above, there is the tomb at Shahkot of Zain-iil- CHAPTER 1, G, 

abdin, father of Sakhi Sarwar : a tomb with some good tile- — ~ 

work and a handsome gateway, which is worth seeing; also *** 

the shrine of Makhdhm Abdurrashid or Makhdum Rashid on siuines to Bainta. 

the Mailsi road. This saint was cousin of Bahawal Haqq ; 

and a very fine shrine has been erected during recent years in 

his honour, but the most sacred feature of the place is the 

bracki'h well outside the village site. Another curious shrine 

is that of Budhla Sant at Doyruna, with its adjacent tank; 

this saint was a Hindu weighman who wrought miracles, and 

finally disappeared into a jal tree, round which the present 

shrine is built.* * 


In the north of Shujiibad tahsil are some small shrines, 
such as that of Pfr Ghaib in Halalwaja, Muhammad Isa in 
Khanpur, and Shah Rashid at the gate of Shnjabad itself. 
The chief shrines are, however, towards the south of the 
tahsil. At Lutfpur is the chauki or the resting-place of Pii 
Daud Jahanian, a herdsman of the Muzahargarh saint Makh- 
dum -lahanian; this Pfr Baud made a dead stick blossom in 
a shisham tree, and sand from his shrine, if warmed and 
applied to a boil, is a sovereign remedy. Near Bahadai’pni 
is the roofless tomb of Pir Aulia Ghori, which is said to date 
from Huinayun’s time, and in which used to grow a talking 
melon which spoke the words ‘ Salaam alekum ’ : this tomb 
is now a common resort for persons bitten by mad dogs and 
jackals. At Xaurfijabhutta lie the bodies of Hasil and "Wasil, 
two holy men who were martyred there: and at Pmarpur lie 
the remains of Sheikh Ismail, a disciple of Bahawal Haqq, 
who appears in a dream to deter any one that tries to make 
his tomb ‘ pukka.' Lastly, there is the shrine of Shah Mihr 
Ali at Darabpur, a mud-built tomb of a saint who disappear- 
ed miraculously some three hundred years ago. 

In Lodhran there are a few fairly well-known shrines. 
Among these are the Gardezi tomb at Adamwahan, now fall- 
ing into considerable disrepair, and the shrine of Pir Mula 
at Maulvi Sikandar, built in the time of the Emperor Ma- 
homed Shah. At Lahori rests the body of Pir Fattehulla : 
this samt lived some three hundred years ago. When a child 
he_ was found weeping at the thoiight of the grave, and re- 
ceived a promise that he would never be buried : accordingly 
when he died two coffins came down from heaven : they are 
both in the shnne and can be seen from outside, but no one 
knows m which of them the pir lies. At Kahror are the shrines 
of Ali Sarwar and Pir Burhan. At Rappar is the tomb of 
Pir .Tiwnn ‘Multan, a saint of Shah Tahan’s time, and in the 


* This saint was one d.ay weighing out the corn, and as he did so, 

used the ^\o^ds * Ivnl ilnwia. A passing fakfr said : * Poes he mean 
does he mean ‘ Kul nn wia ’ (Go also to 

him, I.e., God). 
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r niiddie of tke desert east of Dunyapur is tlie kliankali of 
Sultan Ayub Kattal, tlie grandson ot ilakhdiim Ea^liid, a 
:.aiiiL \viiu was a special adiierent ol Ediwaja Kkizr, and is 
said to lia\e died in A. H. 766 (A. D. 1664). 

Ill Mailsi are one or two Hindu skrines of local celeb- 
rity : inriiiding tkat at Xag-arkot, near Fadda, — a com- 
paiaii\:'iy i.iodein .skiine ol Devi, tke vicmity ol wkick is 
kaiiiiied, i)c:-.uise some centuries ago two girls were at tkis 
place set upon by dacoits and killed. Tke mound of Diwan 
Ckauali iiaskaikk is named after one of tke very early con- 
vei'ts to l-lara, and on ikis site tliei'e are several cuiiosities, 
viz., ike tomli oi tke Piwin ani of kis sifter, tke statf ot tke 
Diwan, tke skrine of ]:is ’iVazir kliekok Sakib. tke jai tree 
from wkieli the Diwan sprang' ont as a tiger, tke well in 
wkick Ikika Farid lutr.g bead downwards for twelve years, 
tke tombs of Dakti Farid'. s tliiee sons, and, la^itly, a skrine 
and Dark-ar Stikik in cr,innieii'oi'atiou of Baba Nanak. At 
Dkalhi is ike skrine of Abubakar Waraq, a building of dis- 
tinct beauty: tkis saint was connected with tlie Chisktis of 
Ajmer, and ke was called AVaraq because lie used every day 
to give Ills di>cipies a leaf of paper (warq), on wkick ke wrote 
somctliing and bade tkem take it to tke river, where a mj'stic 
band would lie .stretched ont to take tke ‘ warq ’ and give 
anotlicr ’ tvarej ’ in exekange. Tkis saint was a particular 
friend of Kkwaja Kkizr; and lately when tke skrine wanted 
repair, and no timber long enough for tke roof could be 
found, tke liver krougkt down logs of tke required size and 
deposited them near tke tomb. Outside is a remarkable carved 
stone, evidently at one time a part of some Hindu temple, 
wkick is pointed ont as tke alms’ bowl of tke saint. At 
Dhrnkarwakan are the skrines of another Abu Bakar and kis 
son and grandson: tkis Abn Bakar came here early in tke 
fonrtecntk centam'; and hard by is tke tomb of kis brother 
Ahmad Sultan, where women who are possessed with devils 
get cured. 

Tke shrine.s above mentioned are all in more or leS' good 
repair; tret tkere aie two building', worth noticing, which 
are now nneared for and in a state of compaia.live min. 
One of tkesp is the fine tomb of Kkalid bin Walid, usually 
known as Kkalid Wali, near Kkattfekor in Kabfrwala. 
Kkalid is said to have been a Koreski, who came from Arabia 
in 1015 A.D. : tke present skrine is said to have been built 
in tke fourteenth centuiu^ and to have keen repaired by Skak 
Jakan. This emperor also built a sarai here, and Kbalid 
Wali appears in the old geographies under various disguises 
as one of tke stages on the road between Multan and Lahore. 
Some camel-owners offended Ike saint, and no camel’s milk 
will give butter in this neigbbourkood. There is n white 
stone in tke middle of tke dome, wkick is said to be made 
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cf camels’ buiter; a drop is said to fall from time to time, 
and -wlien tiie last diop lalL the dax of judginent will come. 

Another and, perhaps, still more remarkable ruin is, that 
of the incomplete mosque at Malikwahan in the Mailsi 
tahstl. The moscpie is situated on a high mound picturesquely 
surrounded bj' trees, and it still bears considerable fragments 
of exquisite tile-ttork, including some in colours not ordi- 
narily^ found elsewhere. Tlvese remains, like many others in 
the Mailsi talr-jl at Shergaih, Lakhan, etc.), probably 


CHAPTER I, a 
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date from the jlonri'hing' days of the seventeenth century. 

One of the pioverbial chrracteristics of Multan city is 
the prevalence oi graveyards ; and in the district at larg’e the 
graveyards ^goristaii or gustan) are a marked feature in the 
landscape. They are generally on ground too high for irri- 
gatroir or cultivation, often on ruined ’ bhirs and are en- 
tered somewhat pathetically in the revenue records as ‘ Mak- 
huza Alil-i-Islam '. It is common to hurj' in the neighbour- 
hood of some saint's grave, and in such cases the wood round 
the grave is allowed to grow, it being considered profanity 
to laj^ hands upon it. Thoiigli most of the graveyards are 
bare unlovely spots, there is a tendency, where possible, to 
find a shadj- place for graves. The grave is generally of 
mud; often a couple of bricks are set at the head, leaning 
against each other, to shelter the lamp ; or else a small 
chamber is built for this purpose, or else the lamp is left un- 
sheltered. Sometimes there are small earthen ornaments at 
the four comers of the grave. Sometimes at the head or 
foot there is a coloured tile containing the words ‘ Ya Allah ’ 
or the name of the deceased. Women are buried in tombs 
of the same shape as the men’s : pardah women have generally 
a special portion of the graveyard allotted to them, hut other- 
wise men and women are buried indiscriminately. Children 
sometimes have separate graveyards (there is one”* such in the 
village of Wahf Channar in Lodhran) and, in the villages 
at least, Hindi! children are buried without oh,iection in 
Muhammadan graveyards. 


Graveyards. 


At the period of the Moharram it is the custom for sur- 
viving relatives to repair the tombs of their dead and to pom 
water over them; and on the tenth day of that month it is 
the practice to spread branches of palm-trees or masiir over 
the graves. 


For the grave of a piT or saint considerable outward 
reverence is shown : it is salaamed from a distance and shoes 
are taken off in its vicinity; hut ordinary graveyards are 
treated without much sentiment. They are generally nn- 
fenced. 

There is a large Anglican Church in cantonments where ^"i,qnktratTot'''^and 
parade and other services are regularly held. As the gar- Christian Missions, 
risen includes a British Eegiinent, a Government Chaplain 
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is posted at Multan. There is also a Eoman Catholic Chapel 
where parade seiviees are held tor the benefit ot Eoman 
Catholic troops. 

The nuniher of Indian Christians in the district was 384 
in 1911; hnt, in consequence of the colonisation of the Khane- 
wal tahsil, a considerable influx has occurred during recent 
years. 

The cliief agency for the superintendence of the native 
Christian comnninity was, for many years, the Church Mis- 
sionaiy Society which beginning its work in 1855 founded 
ediicarional and medical institutions of much value to all 
communiiies. Fnfortunately the great increase in the cost of 
rcaintennnce l.as compelled the Society to restrict the scope 
of it' operations. It lias had to 'ell the very fine school 
hiiildina's oppo'ite tlie District Courts and close down the 
Girls’ School in which Miss AVadsworth, the late Principal, 
worked devotedly lor 30 years. The book-shop in the city 
has also been closed. There now remains only the MMinen's 
Mospital in cantonments and the congregation attached 
thereto, but this institution is in itself a monument to the 
devoted labciur.' of the band of lady doctors and workers who 
have from time to time been attached to it. The hospital 
is freely resorted to by women of all religions, and it is justly 
and widely known, for its excellent work. There is also a 
branch of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission work- 
ing in the district with its headquarters in cantonments. 

Table 17 of the Statistical Volume gives the principal 
occupations of the people, while more detailed figures will 
be found in Table IT of the Census Eeport of 1921. The 
more common means of livelihood are derived from agricul- 
ture and pasture, fiom industries relating to textiles, dress 
and building and from transport. About 54 per cent, of the 
population is returned as dependent on the land, but the 
actual proportion is considerably higher than this, as many 
members of occupational castes describe their means of live- 
lihood as that of the caste occupation when they actually 
subsist by agiiculture. 

Although the system of wells protects the district from 
acute famine, the vagaries of the inundation canals prevent 
continuoiLS prosperity and years of distress or at least of scar- 
city recur with sufficient frequency to make the question of 
our daily bread matter of concern to a large section of the 
people. Formerly, the menial classes were the first to suffer; 
but the old proverb ‘ Pahli chikki kal di mochi te Paoli ’ 
is only half a tmth since the demand for casual labourers 
increased. The lower middle classes are now probably worst 
affected by scarcity and high prices, although the lean years 
lay a burden of debt on small landlords and tenants whose 
produce does not sufifice for their needs. 
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The staple food of the people consists of the kharff CHAPTER I- C- 
grains, the pulses, wheat and irce. The kharif grains, gener- 
ally speaking, are sown in July and harvested in October; ** * 

the pulses and wheat are sown in November and December (j) Food of the 
and harvested in April. The proportion of wheat to inferior people, 
grains eaten has increased much during recent years, but it 
still depends to a considerable extent on the means of the 
family. It depends also on the tract in which the family 
lives ; in the Dawa, for instance, where little but wheat is 
grown, little hut wheat is eaten even by the poor. Bice is 
very little eaten in this district except at festivals : the rice 
grown locally is poor, and good rice for eating has to be 
imported from Bahawalpur or the Punjab. The ordinary poor 
zamindar eats jowar in the winter, diversified at times with 
bajra or china; in the summer he takes wheat, or sometimes 
china or gram. The more prosperous landholders and the 
inhabitants of the towns take pulse and vegetables with the 
bread; the ordinary zamindar does not always manage to do 
this. The poorer people make free use of turnip stalks and 
roots, especially in bad years; and the very poorest have to 
fall back for sustenance in years of distress on food like the 
ber-fruit, the fruit of the pilu, chopped methra leaves, the 
unopened buds of the karin (known as bata or dehld), and so 
forth. The chapatis eaten in towns are generally much thinner 
than those eaten in the villages. 

Meat is very seldom eaten except by the better class, and 
except on occasions of rejoicing or by wav of hospitality. 

Even for the better class the cooking is not done in the house, 
nor is the meat partaken of by the women. The ordinary 
dish is goat; mutton and fowls Being far less commonly eaten. 

Kirars, being better able to afford it, eat meat more com- 
monly than ordinary zamindars, and in Multan city the 
greater number of the Hindus eat meat daily. Along the 
rivers the consumption of fish is not uncommon even among 
the lower castes. 

The use of gur and spices of various kinds is not un- 
usual, but it is more common in towns than outside. Grhf is 
much more commonly used in the towns than in the villages. 

Salt is almost always used, whether the vegetables eaten with 
the food are of a saline character or not. Sweetmeats and 
sweet cakes are much sought after in towns, hut to the ordi- 
nary labourer or peasant they represent a height of luxury 
to which he does not often attain. Of the man whose de- 
sires are tinreasonable, he says: ‘ Ghar hhaneji ata nahin, 

Phulke shokh paka.we ’ (In his niece’s house there is ^not 
even flour, j’et he calls for sweet-cake); or ‘ Ek pinn khwana, 
dujha halwe di khair ’ (He is begging to avoid starvation, 

•ind yet he insists on having sweetmeats) ; and he shows his 
idea of the luxurionsness of sweet things in the saying: 
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‘ Bliatli piya be-suunui da sua, jo sag siiauna da (.iiaiigu 
(The sweetmeat ot di-^hoaoui' goes bad, while the herb of 
honour tastes goodi. The sweetmeats sold in towns aie the 
ordinary laddti, pera, waie, &c., ot the Punjab. The town 
of Shitjabad, in the pioximity of which a eertaiii amount 
of sugarcane i-- grown, is especially Celebrated toi the 
varieties of thin cake known as ' papai ' and the sweetmeat 
known as ‘ rewri '. There i' also a special kind ot sugar, 
of a ciystallized kind, called sangrf misri or ktijd dt misri, 
which is said to he a speciality of Multan. 

The ordinary drink in the towns is water, and in the 
countiy water or hiitter milk (lassi;. Those who can aSoid 
it will drink milk: and milk comes in for sale in Multan 
city from the nearer villages. The favourite milk in the 
city is cow’s milk; iu the country buffalo’s milk is preferred, 
being richer. In the bar, camel’s milk is drunk. There 
is no great cnn«iimption of spii-its in the district : those 
who can afford them are comparatively few ; and although 
many, both Muhammadans and Hindus, who drink to excess, 
are otherwise respectable men, the practice is looked on with 
disfavour by both religions: and it i«, of course, contrary 
to the strict precept' of Islam. The drinking of tea has 
increased much hut i' Gill unusual in the villages. 

The usual plan for grown-up per'OU' in the district is 
to dine once about midday, and again soon after dark. The 
peasants are, however, very irregular in their hours, and. if 
necessary, go without their morning meal altogether, without 
feeling the worse for it. In the ploughing season they often 
take a small repast (’tiikkar, kassa. lassf. and, Kabirwala 
panrakal in the early morning. 

Nearly every male, as soon as he can manage a huCjoa, 
smokes tobacco. Smoking among women is, however, rare, 
except in the lower castes. The ordinary tobaccos of the 
district, especially (hose with a speidal name, such as me 
grown iii the Tulamha and Luddan tracts, are cousideie<i 
good sniokin.g: and it is only a minoiity who prefer the more 
biting weed of Alghanistan. The 'mokiiig of cigarettes has 
spread very rapidly in the towns, but in the villages the 
huqqa retain its pride of place. Snuff is taken as a pre- 
ventive of colds in the head, and so forth, and also fairlv 
commonly as an ordinary indulgence; the 'iniff is npnerallv 
kept in a small wooden box ('dnhhi'i in flie waistband or 
turban, and the tobacco employed is both countn* and Kahn!'. 

The drinking of ‘ post ’ i> very little known, and tlm 
use of ' ohandu ’ is pracfically confined to the cantnnmen^ 
bazar. Opium is taken in the form of pills, hut the prac- 
tice is for the most part confined to men of had character. 

‘ Oharas ’ is little used outside i^^ulfnn. and in Multan the 
tuTTi-tum drive'cs. Padhiis and Brahmans ar? said to he the 
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chiei victims of tliis form of iudulgeuce. Tke driiikiug of CHAPTER I, C. 

bhang ’ is very common among the fakir class, both Hindu — 

and Mussalman; and among the villagers, too, a certain Popalado*. 
amount of bhang is said to be drunk with the excuse that (,j) PLoJofthe, 
this drink is suited to the climate -of Multan. Hindus also p>ople. 
use it frequently during the bathing season. Speaking 
generally, opium and hemp drugs, as forms of indulgence, 
are confined to the big towns and the cantonment bazar; 
outside they are chiefly used as medicines only. 

The use of spirits or intoxicants is rare among women of 
any religion or any class in the district except during the 
Holi festival. 


The ordinaiy Mahomedan wears a ‘ patka ’ or ‘ pag ('■i Dress, 
or turban on his head, and sometimes a ‘ kulla ’ or cap in- 
side. In the towns the Khilafat movement has made the fez 
more popular; but it is mainly worn as a substitute for the 
turban when indoors. In the cold weather a wadded cap 
coming over the ears (called a kannewali topi) is commonly 
worn: a topi of this kind lasts for some six months, and as’ 
the hair is commonly oiled, the state of the head-gear at the 
end of that time can be easily imagined. This form of topi 
is higher and larger on the Sutlej border than elsewhere, 
and on that border a cloth topi is sometimes substituted. In 
buying cloth for a turban it is usual among Muhammadans to 
buy an uneven number of yards, such as 9, 11, 13, &c. The 
turban is tied in different ways, and that part which is the 
front elsewhere is in Kabirwala worn somewhat on one side. 

Its size varies according to its owner's taste, and his idea of 
his own importance: some of the Syads indulge in the most 
monstrous specimens. Turbans on the Bahawalpur border 
are larger than elsewhere and the Muhammadan turbans are, 
as a mle, larger than those of Hindus. Hindus wear the 
pagri, and, to a certain extent, the ' kulla ’ also; and though 
they usually tie the ‘ pagi ’ in a different way to the Mu- 
hammadans, the difference is disappearing, especially in the 
towns. In the towns, too, it is common for them to wear a 
‘ topi ■' or cap instead of the ‘ pagri ’ when indoors. 

The fashion of dress worn is much more uniform than 
formerly throug’hout the district, and local or tribal pecu- 
liarities are di.sappearing. The Biloches, for instance, no 
longer dress like their tribesmen across the Indus, and the 
greater number of the Pathans have discarded the shalwar 
or wide trousers of their ancestors. The Muhammadans, gener. 
ally speaking, take more trouble about their dress and general 
appearance than the Hindus. The normal costume in the 
district consists of a waistcloth, a coat of some kind, and a 
plaid worn over the .shoulder. The waistcloth (‘ majhla ’ or 
‘ manjhla ’) is generally white or blue : among the Arains 
it is generally blue, and the Arains of Jalla in Lodhran are 

k2 
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known: to their neiglihoiirs as the ‘ nili paltan, ’ from, their 
affection for the blue majhla; the Hindus substitute a ‘ dhoti ’ 
for the ‘ majhla Over the body it is usual to wear a 
‘ chola ’ or ‘ kurta ’ ; both are short coats, but the latter is 
closed by buttons, and the former by a loop. Over all the 
other clothes is thrown, in the form of a plaid, the ‘ chadar ’ 
of cotton : among the richer sort the plaid is a ‘ lungi ' or 
‘ khes ' of better material : among the poorer it is often a 
coarse blanket, known as ' bhagai ’ or ' lukar ’. Some add 
a rumal or large handkerchief of ‘ khaddar ’ (coarse country 
cloth), which is worn hanging loose on the shoulder. In 
the towns and especially among the younger generation Euro- 
pean fashions in dress are by no means uncommon, but the 
villages are still unaffected. 

The women’s dress consists of three parts, corresponding 
to the three items above described. Bound the waist and 
legs are worn ‘ suthans ’ (‘ paijamas ’) or petticoats (‘ ghag- 
gra ’), the former being found mainly in the towns; and 
Hindu women, when cooking or washing, often substitute the 
‘ majhla ’ or ‘ dhoti ’ for the petticoat. The Hindu petti- 
coat is generally shorter and shows more ankle than that of 
the Muhammadan women. On the body is worn the short, 
jacket, called ‘ kurti ’ or ‘ choli or a longer jacket, known 
as ‘ kurta ’ or ‘ chola ’, often coloured in broad stripes of 
green, yellow, &c., and always fitted with very short sleeves. 
Over the jacket and over the head is worn the ‘ chadar ’ or 
‘ bhochhan which is generally of white or red cloth; Hindi! 
widows wearing white only. This head covering is sometimes 
dispensed with by the poorer castes, and is almost always 
discarded by all castes when indoors. The elaborate pattern- 
ed plaids and silk-worked ‘ phulkaris ’, so common in the 
Central Punjab, are quite unknown among the peasantry here. 
The ■ parda ’ women of the Pathans, Syads, &c.. wear, when 
in public, the long enveloping cloak, known as the ‘ burqa ’ ; 
but the ‘ burqa ’ is not so commonly seen in Multan as in 
the Punjab proper. Generally speaking, the women of this 
district, contrary to the practice of their European sisters, 
wear their best frocks when they are at home, and their worst 
when they go out. 

The Hindus, as a rule, wear their hair shaved or very 
.short, with the exception of the ‘ choti ’ or scalp lock ; the 
first shaving of a child’s head is complete, but in subsequent 
shavings the scalp lock is left untouched. Both Muhammadans 
and Hindiis generally wear the hair fairly short (so as not 
to fall perceptibly below the level of the lobe of the ear) ; 
but on the Sutlej side, and especially among Biloches and 
Haudputras, the hmr is allowed to hang over the shoulders. 
A common custom in both religions is to shave a rectangular 
space on the crown of the head ; and officials or students often. 
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keep the Hair quite short like Europeans, on the supposition CHAPTER 1. 
that long hair interferes with the working of the brain. It 
is customary to wash the hair pretty frequently with Multani 
‘ mitti ’ or soap made of ‘ sajji and, owing to the dry- (»•) Dress, 
ness of the climate, it is customary to anoint the hair fre- 
quently with oil, made of sarson, camphor and coriander. 

Among women the hair is not usually cut; it is customary, 
especially among Muhammadans, for a girl’s hair to be plaited 
up to marriage; after marriage, it is (contrary to ordinary 
Punjab usage) worn loose. In the northern parts of the dis- 
trict the women sometimes wear the hair plaited and knotted 
on the top of the head. 

Men seldom wear ornaments : a few have bracelets or Ornaments, 
ear-rings or finger-rings, but the custom of men wearing 
ornaments is gradually disappearing. The ornaments worn 
by the women are much the same for Hindus as for Muham- 
madans, but the Hindus, being more wealthy, are able to afiord 
a better stamp of ornament than the Muhammadans; and 
while the Hindu woman will often wear her ornaments daily, 
the Muhammadan prefers to keep hers for special occasions. 

The usual complement of ornaments consists of ear-rings 
(murkian, walian, jhumke, tukma), nose-rings (nath) or nose 
studs (laung), necklaces (katmala or hassf), annlets (bazuband, 
tad), bracelets (chura, pouncHi, kangan), plaques (takhtis), 

■ finger-rings (challe, mundrian), thumb-rings (arsi) and ank- 
lets (karian, anwatian, lachhe). The women in Kabirwala 
and the Ehatri women in Multan also wear the ‘ choti-phTil ' 
on the top of the hair; but this is uncommon in the other 
tahsils. The ornaments are said to differ very little from 
those worn in the Central Punjab : but the solid anklets 
(karian) are said to be more common in Multan, and the 
chain anklets (lachhe) in the Punjab. Generally speaking, 
the people of this district are poorer than in the Punjab 
proper, and the amount of jewellery possessed by them is 
smaller. 

The city houses are nearly all made of burnt brick, and (j) Dwellings. 
are two or more stories in height; but the walls are narrower 
and the foundations weaker than in cities like Lahore and 
Amritsar, owing to the small amount of rainfall which they 
are calculated to withstand. Some of them have under- 
ground cellars, which are used for protection from the heat; 
but the fashion of having punkhas on the roof is gradually 
ousting that of sitting under-ground. The newer class of 
building is more commodious and well ventilated than the 
old, but its materials are generally inferior. As in the Punjab 
proper, the Muhammadans have large courtyards than the 
Hindus; the latter prefer high houses with many stories, 
and a number of small kothis or rooms in each. Muhammadan 
houses are generally surrounded by a high wall to ensure 
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privacy for the vomen, and in both Hindu and Muhammadan 
houses the haithdk or male portion of the house is kept se- 
parate from that reserved for females. Outsiders are re- 
ceived and entertained in the outer portion, but the female 
apartments can be entered by no males except those of the 
family. In a well-to-do establishment the receivings rooms 
are often well furnished according to European ideas, but 
this is seldom the case with the inner apartments. Both 
poidions of the house are, as a rule, well kept ; and in a 
Hindu house the most scrupulous cleanliness is observed in 
all things connected with the cooking. 

In the villages the number of brick houses has increased 
considerably with the wealth of the people and in the Sidhnai 
circles they are comparatively common; but the ordinary, 
agriculturists or artizan lives in a house with mud walls and 
a thatched roof. The houses are not, as a rule, clustered 
together in one village site as in the Central Punjab, but are 
scattered over the village land and grouped round the more 
important wells. tVhere there is a group of houses the 
drinking water of the village is not obtained from wells 
within the site, but from the nearest agricultural well. The 
houses in a hamlet or village are not built as closely together 
as in the Punjab, land being less valuable, and the tastes 
of the people all in favour of elbow-room. It is unusual to 
surround a courtyard with walls, and, if privacy is required, 
a screen of reed-thatch is all that is used. The houses them- 
selves — especially those of the artizans — are usually kept 
pretty clean, but the courtyards are not attended to in this 
respect. The courtyard generally contains a tree or two, 
and the cattle are generally kept in separate byres [hhdna, 
dhdra*). The village pond, which fonns so marked a feature 
of Punjab villages, is here almost unknown. The house of 
a peasant consists of one room of a rectangular shape; the 
shorter pair of walls points up into a gable ; the commoner 
classes of wood (kan'n or jal) are used for the roof tree; there 
are no windows and only one door; and in the middle of 
the floor is a hole, where in winter the fire is lit, round which 
the family clusters for warmth. In summer the zamindars, 
iTch and poor, arm themselves with hand fans; and outside 
each house, especially in tracts near the river, it is common 
to find a‘ mannha ’ or raised platform, on which the whole 
family, male and female, sleeps together at night. 

The common word for a house in this district is ‘ jhug- 
ga. ’ If it has a flat roof it is known as a ‘ makdn, ’ and if 
it is of two stories it is a ‘ mari. ’ Any house with a roof 
of thatch is known as ‘ salh, ’ anjfl a shelter without walls 
as ‘ chappri, ’ 


A shed with mud walls is called a hhana: without walls, a dhara. 
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The taste for European furniture has much developed CHAPTER I, C 
during lecent years and the majority of the well-to-do both 
in the city and among the richer zamfndars, have chairs and 
tables after the European fashion, and use table cloths, («) Dwellitsgs. 
plates, glasses, &e., for their meals. In the ordinary 
peasant's house -the catalogue of furniture is not a large 
one, and there are very few of the fancy articles and orna- 
ments that are found in Punjab villages. The bed — which 
is used of course as a chair also — is the most important article, 
and more care i'^ taken of it than of the bed-clothing. The 
latter in summer consists either ot nothing at all or of a 
Two-anna palm mat \paichh, phiiri, traddi) of the coarsest 
description; the more fastidious zamfndars substituting a 
‘ khes, ’ which is also used as a saddle-cloth. In the winter 
there is added to this the ‘ sawwar ’ (leph, khindi) or rough 
homespun cotton (juilt, which takes the place of the ordinary 
city ‘ razai. ’ Besides the bed and its appurtenances, the 
countiy- cottage contains a few reed baskets of various shapes, 
some mats and fan- of date leaves, a cradle for the baby, 
and some spinning and churning apparatus for the women. 

There are also some large mud bins (kalhotasi for storing 
grain, and the cooking utensils of the family, (hitside there 
will often he a swing. Almost always there is a ‘ gharwanji ’ 
or four-legged wooden stand for the eaarthen pots, and a 
' nahila ’ or branched rack on which the pots are hung, face 
lowiiwards. If the owner keeps fowls he has a little earthen 
fowl-house, known as ‘ khuddi, ’ and a ‘ tinga ’ or roosting 
pole in the immediate neighbourhood. The bhusa is also 
stored near the house in wattled stacks known as ‘ pallas.’ 

In all houses the cooking utensils foim an important 
part of the equipment. In Hindu houses these are most 
commonly of brass: among Muhammadans, of copper or bell 
metal, those manufactured iu Bahawalpur and Miiltan being 
preferred. Among the poorer classes and in the villages 
earthenware largely takes the place of metal in the case of 
Mnssalmans. 

A Hindu child dying within six months of birth is buried (f) Disposal of the 
beneath a tree and a small cup of water is placed by the burial 

grave. If a child of less than five years, but more than 

six months old dies it is thrown into the river, unless a 
liver is far away. For persons above five years of age cre- 
mation is the rule. When an adult male or female is about 
to die be or she taken off the bed, and laid on the ground 
•tlready ptirfied with cow-dung, as death on a bed is supposed 
to be a bar to tbe peace of the departed soul. The corpse 

is washed, and if of a man, it is wrapped up in a white 

shroud while if of a woman it is swathed in a red shroud. 

A small quantity of Ganges wafer is sprinkled on it. It is 
then laid on a wooden bier and carried to the cremation 
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CHAPTER I, C. ground on tlie shoulders of four men who are relieved at 
Popolatiaa' short inteiwals bj- other members of the burial procession. 

As the procession proceeds, the men repeat in chorus the 
(t) Disposal of the following words : — “ Ram Ram sat hai “ sat guran df mat 
^ truth : Truth is the teaching _ of the spiritual 

masters) or “ Bolo Ram sada mukh jai (Say from Idle 
mouth Victory to Rama). The bier is first carried on 
the shoulders of the deceased’s sons, if any. They shave 
their heads, moustache and beard as a sign of mourning. 
The funeral procession stop.s at a short distance from the 
cremation ground and the bier is placed on the ground. The 
“ ghara bhannun ” (pitcher-breaking) ceremony is perform- 
ed when the deceased’s .son. or failing him his nephew, walk? 
round the bier thrice with an earthen pitcher from which 
he sprinkles water on the ground. At the end of the third 
round the pitcher is broken by dropping it on the ground 
towards the head of the deceased. The bier is then taken to 
the cremation ground and the body is burned on the funeral 
pyre. On the fourth day the bones are collected and placed 
in a small bag and a son. if any, takes them to Hardwar to 
be thrown into the Ganges. The remaining rites are pei- 
formed on the 10th and llrh days when the ‘ dastarbandi ’ 
or succession ceremony takes place. .On that evening the 
eldest son, and. failing him. the nearest heir, is presented 
with a turban by soinje leading members of the brotherhood 
a? a mark of succes.sion. 

Among Muham* After death among Muhammadans, a man’s clothes are 

medaiw. removed by the ‘ mulla ’: a woman’s by the ‘ mulla’s ’ wife; 

and the corpse is washed and scented and then wrapped in 
a winding sheet. Women are generally (from feelings of 
delicacy) put in a coffin of palm-wood ; but men are not given 
a coffin. The body is laid on a obarpoy and covered with 
as valuable ’clothes as can be spared, and a copy of the 
Qoran is also put with it. It is then carried out towards 
the cemetery and is halted at a convenient spot on the road, 
where Muhammadans who wish to do so present the dead man 
with so many readings of the Qoran : that is to say, transfer 
from themselves to the deceased the spiritual benefit of a 
whole or a part of the Qoran reading which tbey 
bave themselves undergone. When the funeral prayer has 
been said the bulk of the people disperse, the near relations 
only proceeding to the cemeteiy. After burial some wheat 
anci salt are given in alms, and the ‘ mulla ’ recites the 
‘bang ’ or call to prayer. The moumei-s then proceed to 
the bouse of the cliief mourner: rice and salt is brought out, 
and after the chief mourner has partaken the rest do the 
same. This is known as ‘ munh choli. ’ On the third day 
comes the ‘ kul khwani ’ : that is to say, the whole of the 
Qoran is recited in presence of all the near relations by a 
■number of moE who undeitake separate parts, all reciting 
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at one time. This being completed the chief mourner sends CHAPTER T- C 
presents of rice and meat or pulse to every one of the mourners jTtioo 

and the dastdrbandi ceremony, or foimal recognition of the 
teir, is duly carried out. For forty days food is distributed Among Muham- , 
daily : on Fridays the ‘ mulla ’ receives sweetmeats, and on 
the day of the kul khwdni the relations give presents. On 
the chihlam or fortieth day cooked food is distributed to the 
relations and ‘ mullas ’ ; and the ‘ mullas ’ are similarly 
treated on the Moharram and Shab-i-Barat following. Dur- 
ing the forty days the women collect for lamentation everj' 

Saturday and Tuesday evening. 


The prospect of a well-attended funeral has its attrac- 
tions in Multan as elsewhere, especially among the women; 
and there is a proverb which says ; ‘ Sadar kar mor. Te 
ghfl te sattf ’. (She died with pleasure in expectation of a 
fine funeral, and they dragged her body out and threw it 
away.) A death at evening has its disadvantages, as people 
are then about to go to bed and will not stay up to mourn : 

‘ Sawin san]e de murde kun kera rosi ’ (If a man dies at 
evening, who will weep for him?) The bier is also intro- 
duced in proverbs as the emblem of human mortality : 
“ Jiha takht jiha takhta (The bier levels kings and beg- 
gars). 


The games among children have a family resemblance (“) Amnsemeata anj 
to those known in other parts of the woxdd, and girls have 
their dolls (gudian). Girls also amuse themselves wdth toss- 
ing up five bits of broken pottery off the back of the hand 
and recovering them again in the palm (fitianl, and they 
take each other’s hands and whirl ‘ round the mulbery bush ’ 

(chak chingal). They are fond of swings (pingh). Boys 
play a kind of marbles (chidda) and also especially at night, 
a variety of hide-and-seek (akh di lukrf or lukkan-chappanl . 

There is also a game, like fox and geese, which is played 
with bricks or potsherds on squares drawn with the finger in 
the dust : this game is known as ‘ The Lion and the Goat ’ 

(Shinh bakri). There is also tip-cat or giti-danda. Cricket 
and football are popular in the larger towns. Both boys 
and men are excited over kite-flying (guddi bazt or patang 
fcazf), but not so much as in the Punjab. In the hot 
weather bathing is general, and except in the Eawa nearly 
every male can swim. Men also amuse themselves, especially 
at fairs and festivals, by a kind of prisoners’ base (pir kaudt 
or kaudi-kabaddi ; another kind is known as doda), or by a 
slow dance with clapping of hands round a tom-tom (jhum- 
mar), or by playing flutes and singing songs. There is also 
a game known as ‘ tallian ’ where one man presses his palm 
on the ground, and others try to pull away his hand from 
off the ground. At many of the fairs there is a rough kind 
of horse-racing (distance two to three hundred yards as a. 
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nile), aiul at a tew theie is tent-pegging: but tbis latter 
is ji(t1 a pnimlar iorni ot 'port. A tew oi the bigger men 
go in lor >port a' sport, but tbeir ideas of wbat is iair sboot- 
ing and wliat ought nor to be shot differ somewhat irom 
those ot linglishmen. Aor a tew ot them get more amtise- 
)nent trom liaving itigs netted, and then bated by dogs. In 
tlie town.s tliere is a eertain amount ot cork and quail fight- 
ing; also ram-fights, which are said to be patronized mainly 
])y dhobis, butchers, indigo-dyers, and so forth. Many of 
the idle and wealthier class, especially the Patbaus, go in 
tor pigeon flying ikabtitar bazii, the object being to .loin 
your hock with your adversaiy’s and then to seduce as many 
as possilile of your adversary's pigeons to vour own roost. 

resiling hy professionals for gale-money is also common, 
and the wrestling provided at the Sher Shah fair is said to 
be always good; wrestling is al-o carried oit by young men 
throughout the district as a diversion of an evening, and 
some also exeieise themselves with Indian clubs (luttiiglian'). 
Ill the < ity, ehess ('sliatranjt and chaupat are common pas- 
times. and so are cards itashl : there are of course numerous 
varieties of the latter, sttch as pfskot (a four-handed aniiiei, 
rang ki hazi (a three-handed game), and so forth. 

The tair.s held in the district are numerous, being 
njostly in l■ollneclioll with some shrine, and there are 
very tew 'hriites of any imponance to which some kind 
ot fair i' not attaidied. The guaidians of the shrine genei- 
ally receive some 'inall offerings in cash or kind, but in most 
case' they also give out iood. so that they retain little or no 
net income. In some ca'es the zamindais who own the land, 
or luive indueiice in the neighhouihood, take a contribution 
eithei' from the people at the fair or trom the shopkeepers 
whom they allow to Irade there. At some of the sliiiiies the 
fair is a bathing fair (as at Ram Chautra, Ram Tirarh. »Suraj 
Kttnd, etc.): at others, as at Shahkot and -Jagir Horian. the 
people luive tlieir children's hair cut : at others, a- at Pir 
Ghaib in TTalalwaja, the ailments of cattle are said to be 
cured. At Tlakbiluni Ru'bid tbe well, which is closed for 
the rest of the year, is opened, and the water, wliir-h has 
an aperient effect, is diunk by tbe people. At .Jalalpur 
Pi'rwala devils are east out of women. At Eappar. during 
the Mobarram the people pa's through two small doors in a 
small domed building, somewhat after the manner of the 
fair at Pakpattan ; and the building is known as ‘ Bihisbt 
Other fairs, ioo. have fheir own peruliarifies ; at* Daiid 
•Tahanian s fair, for tnslance, in TIianpur. ulcers are ctired, 
and at the Rudha Rant fair in Do grana no flesh may be 
eaten. 

Resides the fairs specially attncbed to shrines there are 
the ordinary seasonal fairs. The Raisakhi fair is ceDbrated 
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■trith some circumstance at Eanipur near Multan and at Gwans CHAPTER I, C- 


near Mailsi, at Slialipur near Kabror, and at Paonta near 


PopaJatiaD. 


Sbujabad. Tbe Dasebra or Bam Lila is observed in nicvt 
larg'e villages, and there are line sbows in Multan botb in Taiv' and feitivale, 
‘be cantonment and in tbe Da-.ebra ground near tbe Mandi 
Awa to tbe soutb-east ot the city. Tbere are fairs for tbe 
rainy season in Sawan, and several full moon fairs, as ivell 
as tbe oi’dinary Diwali and Holi. Among the Mubamniadans 
there are great gatherings in large Towns, and at centres 
of Shiism, during the ^loharram for the carrying out of 
the tazias. There are also gatherings at both the Ids. and 
the prayers at the Idgah in Multan are veiy numerously 
attended on the occasion of the Id-nz-Zuha. 


The fairs are chiefly for amusement, and the amusement 
is in the form ot swings, merry-go-rounds, prisoners’ base, 
juggling, wrestling, etc. At some ot the fairs there is horse- 
racing and tent-pegging ; and at the bigger ones tbere is danc- 
ing by professional dancers. At almost every fair, also, 
there are booths, where ordinary pedlars’ wares and cloth 
are for sale, together with sweetmeats of various kinds. And 
at one or two of the gatherings there is some real buying 
and selling done among tbe people: as. for instance, at 
Budha Sant, where mules and donkeys find a ready sale, and 
at Eappar and Dhallitn, where young camels from Bikanir 
and Bahawalpur can be bought. 

In connection with the tribal constitution of the dis- (0 Honotwv title*, 
trict, it Is of some interest to note the honoiaiy titles of 
respect affixed by the people to the names f)f the more pro- 
minent men. The Bahlas of Sbujabad and some of tbe 
Aroras are spoken of as Cliaudbri ; Arora.s ot position, es- 
pecially in the east of tbe district, are called Mehta; Brah- 
mans are known as Bandit or Misr; traders from Shikaiyuir, 
etc., as Seth or Bhai and there are Khatri families in Multan 
which me addressed as Bialik or Eaizada. 

Among Muhammadans the term Bialik is applied to the 
chief men among the Khokltars, Yainses and sotne other clans. 

The Hirajs are called Mehr; the Marrals, Chaudhri ; and 
tbe Arains, Mullan. Tbe Xtiiis, Ltberas and -Takkhars re- 
tain tbe old Hindu title of Bana ami tbe Drigs, Lars, 

Samejas and Mobanans tbe title of .Tam. Patbans and Daud- 
putras are spoken of as Kban Sabeb and Syeds as Shah Sabeh. 

Syads are also called Pi'r, and tbe Bbutta familv of Kliairpur 
IS addressed as Ptrzada. Tbe title Yawab is applied some- 
times by the people to members of prominent Pathan fami- 
lies, such as the Khakwanis and Badozais. Hhe title Makh- 
duui is applied to the actual guardians of the shrines of 
Bahawal Haqq, Slier Shah. Shah Hsaf Gardezi, Sultan 
Ahmad Kattal and Musa Pak Shahid, and it is sometimes 
•extended to one or two of their immediate relations. The 
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title is one of considerable honour and its use is jealously 
preserved bv those who are traditionallv authorized to enjoy 

it. 

In a tract where the cultivation of new areas depended 
largely on personal enterprise, it is natural that the names 
ot many villages should commemorate either the original 
founder or the tribe that first settled there. Of the first 
class are Muhammadpur, Mianpur, Serai Sidhu, IN^aurang- 
abad, Basti Eatta, Ehaupur, Todarpur, Kesarpur, .Jalalabad 
and many others too numerous to mention. Among the se- 
cond class are Kot Bhutta, Bela Panjuana, Sandianwala, 
Khokhar, Lar, Labar, Bosan Lodhran, Eawani, Kamun, 
.Saiidila, Vains, etc. But a personal name is not always 
associated with that of the founder, it may refer to a relation, 
to his spiritual teacher, to an agent, a jagirdar. or even a mort- 
gagee. Occasionally, the name of an early tenant has sur- 
vived. while the instances in which the tribe of the tenant 
has been used are sutSeiently common to emphasise the fact 
that the success of a new settlement was dependent on the 
type ot cultivator obtained. Bahawalpur Sukha records the 
names of both the founder and his son. but instances of this 
kind are rare and double names more often refer to the foun- 
der and his tribe. Of the latter are Sultanpur Hammar, 
Saleh Maha, Sheikhpur Shujra and Mianpur Mahtam. 

The rulers of the day have left their names in Dairapur, 
Sikaudarabad. Ghazipur, Akbarpur, Alamgir and Muzaffar- 
ahad. The memory of a saint is preserc'ed in Pir Tannun. 
Mahdipur. Sher Shah, Makhdum Eashid, Abu Said, Kotla 
Shah and many other villages. Alipur in the Shujabad 
tahsil is named after the Caliph Ali. and Muhammadpur in 
Lodhran after the Prophet. Eeligious influence is also ap- 
parent in such names as Dinpur, Murishdpur, Eadipur, 
Earn Kalli and Eampur. That shops were formerly rare in 
rural areas is suggested by the occurrence of hatti (shop) as 
a distinctive affix in several village names. Eui-hatti, Matti- 
hatti. Gajju-hatti and Paunta (Panu-hattal are instances of 
thi*: kind. Many names represent some local peculiaritv 
which may refer to the nature of the soil, the position of 
the village lands, a canal water-course, a special crop, a- 
prominent tree or group of trees, the character of the vil- 
lage site, or a distinctive building. An imstance of each 
kind is supplied by — 

‘ Tattar ’ (barren land). 

‘ Si'ri ’ (a sailab tract). 

‘ Eangni ’ (a winding water channel). 

‘ Eilkot ’ (formerly noted for its indigo). 

Bohar ’ (after a bobar tree). 

Maci*a^an^*K^C supplied by Sir Edward 
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‘ Vanoi ’ (after a chimp of van trees). 

‘ Aroti ’ (a place of reed Irnts). 

‘ Sakot ’ (the place witk. three forts). 

More often, the peculiarity is emphasised by the use of 
a distinctive prefix or suffix of which the following are the 
most common: — 

‘ mari ’=a brick house. 

‘ bela ’= riverside jungle. 

‘ bet ’=the riverain. 

‘ jhok ’=a cluster of huts. 

‘ kot ‘ kotla ■ kotli ‘ garh ‘ garhi *' thul ' = 
a fort. 

‘ kund ’ or ‘ bahli ' (bahl) = riverside jungle. 

‘ dal ‘ chhamb '=marsh. 

‘ theh ’ or ‘ tibba ’=mound. 

‘ dhand budh ’ = old river bed. 

‘ ara ’=high land. 

‘ binda ’ = island. 

' dera ’ = a resting house for strangers. 

' kotha ’= house. 

‘ ghat ’ = ferr 3 -. 

‘ deh ’= village. 

‘ dh6ra’=a depression especially in jungle estates. 

‘ chauki ’ = Government post. 

‘ thatta ’=temporaiy hamlet. 

‘ wahi ' = canal water-course, 
wahan ’= cultivation. 

Historical events or local incidents have had far less in- 
fluence on names than might have been expected. Shitab- 
garh commemorates the rapid construction of a fort imder 
the orders of Dewan Sawan Mai, Zorkot the building of a 
stronghold by a son against his father’s wishes, and Fatteh- 
bela is said to be the -^ite of the defeat of a band of robbers. 
At Billiwala a traveller’s cat is supposed to have fallen 
down a well and Kuranga may owe its name to a severe 
hail-storm that killed many sbeep. Other instance^ of the 
same kind are rare. 

The mahal of Multan was divided into six tatafs in 
Moghul times. The Eavi used to flow through Taraf Eavi; 
Taraf Daira was named after the hermitage (dairai of a 
faqir; Tarafs Mubarik, Ismail and Sidhu Hissam were named 
after their respective lambardars and Jumma Khalsa used 
TO pay its revenue direct to Government. 
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CHAPTER I, C. 

Popalatioa. 

Charact-eriitic^ uf tli 
people. 


Furtlier iiitoiiuutiou rcgardiug village names will be 
lound ill Appemlix 111. 

Sir lidwanl Mailugau wiitiug more thau iweuty yen? 
ago gave the following excellent description of the charac- 
leri.stics ot the people; — 


“ The haliLts ef the people of Multan clifter in many respects from 
those of the udiahitants ot ch.e Central Punjab. The character of tha 
people also has certain peculiai ities, and it may be said generally 
that they are more self-ieiitrcd and, at the same time, less a.lert aiil 
less indiistriou.s than the ordinary Punjabi; but these qualities are 
mixed with some strange iiicoiisisteucies, and they have also redeem- 
ing traits ot which one slioiiKI not lose sight. 

“ The Multaiii peasant lives on a well and not in a large village, 
and he marries a neighbour and not a ivoman from a distant district. 
He never enlishs. and sees nothing of any district but his own. He 
has therefore a distrust of strangers. The proverb says ‘ Safar-i- 
Multan ta ba Idgali ' or • The Multaiii travels no further than the 
Idgah.' It is only with great difiiciilty that even the educated classes 
are persuaded to leave the district : a Government servant will otteu 
refuse a transfer in spite of great inducements in the way of pro- 
motion, and even the better class of zamindars are as bewildered and 
unhappy in Lahore as a Higldaiider of the eighteenth century in 
London. To the ordinar.v peasant the effect of his isolated life is 
that his address is less pleasing and his demeanour more unsociable 
than that of a Punjabi .igricultiirist. He wants to be left alone, and 
though among friends he is cheerful enough, he lacks the real social 
instinct. He has little public spirit, and .seldom looks at any one's 
interests hut his own. The poorer zamindar cares nothing for in- 
stance. about tlie assessment of Ids village, hut is keenly interested 
in the revenue of hi- own holding. The richer men have no idea ot 
spending money on works of public utility, and with one or tvv,.> 
notable exception-, there is scarcelv a man in the district who has 
voluntarily spent a rupee on any public building or institution. As 
friends, too, the ilultiinis have a had reputation: disinterestedness is 
said to he unknown and a v,iriant of the proverb above quoted says 
‘ Dost-i-Multiiii tli ha Idgah which is as much as to say that r. 
Multaiii friendship has a radius of about a mile. 


“ So, too. there is a pervading air of slackness about the inhabi- 
tants of this distrift. Both nature and man have been too strong 
for the Multiini peasant Xo one who has seen the cher labourers at 
work will say that the Miiltani is incapable of hard work, but there 
can be little doubt that he has a great disinclination for it. The 
prostrating effects of the fierce summer heats, and the absolute hope- 
lessness of the agriciihiirp in year- when floods are scare, have broke" 
the heart of the pea-ant. and the size of his holdings has takec 
away a great incentive of minute cultivation. The inhabitant of 
Multan, tlioiigh capable of exertion for a time, is, as a rule, e.isih' 
discouraged. His efforts are by fits and starts; long lontinued energ’ 
is unknown to him: and he has not the instinct of discipline whick 
mark the Jat of the Central Piiniah, Thoiigli lie is incapable of dis- 
cipline (or rather perhaps because he is incapable of diseiplinei the 
-Alnltani, having heen -ince history began luider the heel of ore 
foreign comiueror or another, is peculiarly insensible to anv displav 
of authoritv which is not accompanied hv force. A man. for instance, 
who is asked in an ordinary tone to show the road, will sav he doe= 
not know it: but if addressed fiercely, will coinplv at once. A ma” 
who is reminded in the ordinarv way that his revenue is due, wi!" 
pay no attention; hut if he is threatened with in-ult or imprisonment 
will pay it with alacrity. This same want of .stamina lia.s render.'! 
the peasant of the district a reaclv prey to nnscruptiloiis officials he 
believes stolidly that nothing cm he done without a bribe, anl hj is 
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ready to bribe aoy one to do aiiyihiii;'. merely because it is the custom CHAPTER I, C. 

to do so and without any ot the desire to obt.un a qind pro i/ko. which _ 

characterizes the Jat of the Punjab proper. Population. 

With all these drawbacks the native of the district is not with- j 
out many good points. He has generally a strong, tail, well-nourisiietl p,,opie. 
figure, and he is good natured and eas.v going to a degree. He is in 
his own careless way exceedingly ho.spitable. in his speech he is 
frank and outspoken, and his religious practices, as a rule, steer fairly 
clear both of indifference and bigotrv. If he had more knowledge of 
outlying districts, more contidence in himself, and less distrust of hi.s 
rulers: he would lie a very favourable specimen of mankind. 

■■ Any sketch of the manners of the people would he incomplete 
without a reference to the virtues of hospitalit.v and liheralit.v. which 
enter so largel.v into the ideal standard of a good life among the in- 
habitants of the di.strict. Among the Hindus there is naturally less 
hospitality than among the Muhammadans and their charity i.s more 
carefully regulated: but from any ordinary standpoint the.v, too, are 
extremely charit;ihle. The hospitality of the Muhammadan, and his 
charity also, is on a more lavish and careless .scale. The chief aim 
of the better class of zamindar is to be known as ‘ bara fayyiiz,’ or 
‘ mihman-nawaz.’ and the more religious among them are nearly 
always the more generous. Rulers of a lavish character have a very 
.solid renown, and few will he remembered longer in the Sutlej tract 
than the ‘ Sakhi Rahawal Khan,' of Bahawalpur. At the same time 
this profuseness — this ‘deredarC as it is expressively called — has brought 
many careless zamindars to ruin, and the virtue is apt to be carried 
to excess. There are also, no doubt, many zamindars, whose professions 
of liberalitv are louder than their acts, and man.v with whom liberality 
goes much against the grain : but the existence of hi.s virtue on so 
large a scale, .ind the large pare which it plavs in the people's standard 
of excellence, cannot he too carefuTl.v remembered.” 

This deseriiitiou is still true in all essentials, though the 
force' of progre's have not left the Muliaui entirely untouch- 
ed. Love of hoiiie and distrust of the unknown were shown 
duiiiig' the TLar when unceasiu.tr efforts were necessary in 
order to induce the yoim.g- men to enlist, while of those who 
did enter the At my the great ma.iority left it on the first 
opportunity though not a few had proved themselves good 
soldiers. On the other hand, the spread of education, the 
improvement in cnminunications and the gradual approach 
of perennial canal iirigarfon have ittidouhtedly lind an elfe.'^t 
on the outlook even of the pea'aufrv. The canal colonies 
have created tiew 'tamlards of eomfoit. and. with results 
not entirely favnnrahle to the prnsperitv of the distriet, have 
tanofit the oidinaiv cultivator lo look further afield than his 
own tvell. Tlip iMultant peasant is still ineapahle of sustain- 
ed effort: hut he is conservative than formerly, and it 
is generally admitted that his methods of cultivation, though 
-still inefficient, are better than they were. 4Vhile lethargy 
and indifference are the most characteristic traits of the 
people, individual enterprise is hy no means rare. Among 
the Hindus and especially among the capitalish, it is general, 

'and it is owinir partly to their example that manv large 
Hnhammadans owners now t.ike .a keen and iutellis’ent in- 
terest in their esf:tte=. 
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'Areas. — Tlie area of the district is divided as follows; — 
Cultivated ... ... 2.235 square miles. 

Uncultivabie Waste ... 2,882 square miles. 

Government forests ^resei-ved)... 1,341 square miles. 
■Dtlier Uncultivabie Waste ... 495 square miles. 

In tbe Ebanewal tabsil tbe cultivated area is classified 
follows ; — 


Deta.l. 

Cultiva ted 
area. 


.a 

«3 

1 

5 

or. 

A 

.2 

< 

a* 

e9 

m 

a 
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[ 
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269 

S45,317 

1.739 

1 

224 

8.069 


Percentage to caUiva* 
ted area. 

!00 

X 


06 

1 

... 

8 

... 


In tlie other five tabsils tbe matured areas rather than 
the recorded areas by soils furnish a guide to the character 
of the cultivation, and in the statement below a comparison is 
given of the conditions at the -3rd and 4th Settlements res- 
pectively : — 


j 

Class of crops, ! 
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37 

"8 

i 
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The whole district is one of comparatively recent alluvial 
formation, and the composition of the soil is, within certain 
limits, of a very uniform character. Everywhere there is 
sand at a greater or less distance from the surface, and the 
main soils are distinguished from each other accordino- to 
the greater or less admixture of the clay with the sand. 
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TEe sandiest soil of all is inown as rctU, and the soil CHAPTER n, A. 
which consists of a thin layer of alluvion above a sandy sub- . • altar* 
stratum is called drammaii. The ordinary light loaan preva- 
lent in the greater part of the district is the gas; a good Soils, 
average soil requiring a fair amount of irrigation, but capable 
of bearing most of the ordinary crops. Gas which grows drab 
grass or harmal is not as good as that which grows jal or karil 
bushes; and this, again, is inierior to that whiclt grows the 
jand. A somewhat licher gas is known as [jliauihi, and the 
best 'oil of all is tlie milk, a reddish soil of a soft texture, 
with very little sand and retentive of moisture. 

The ordinaiy hard clay soils aie known as mul or -pakki 
zotu'm. Harder tlsan tliese and more difficult of cultivation 
are the soils known os kappnr and rappar. Both these terms 
are used by zami'ndais for veiy hard ■'Oil.-. in which, as a 
I'ttle, nothing hut lice or sawiink will grow; thei^ often distin- 
gui^ii hckween ilie two soils, but the points of distinction as 
given hr different zamindars do not always agree; and all 
that can be said is, that on the whole rappar is somewhat 
better and more culturable than kappar, which is almost, 
if not entirelj', unculturable. 

Kallar, kallar shor and kalardchhi are all varieties of 
the saline soils so well known in other districts of the province. 

The surface of the soil is generally a soft snowy white, but 
this superficial defect does not necessarily imply any radical 
impracticabiliti' in the soil ; on the contraiy, some of the 
best cultivation in the district round Sher Shah and else- 
where is in immediate proximity to the shor. So long no 
doubt, as the efilorescence remains the land is unculturable, 
but this can be removed by irrigation or by digging it away. 

This ordinary shor is known as ‘ chitta shor ’ ; but there is 
another variety known as ‘kala shor,' which presents a black, 
clammy looking appearance, and which it is practically im- 
possible to eradicate : it is especially prevalent in the tract 
near Gaveii in iSIiuiabad. The general attitude of the agri- 
culturist towards kallar soils is shown by the proverb : 

‘Bhanne de pichhon mul na bhajji'n; kallar bfj na hari* 

(Ho not run after a man who is running away; and do not 
waste your seed on kallar land.) 

In the riverain tracts one finds special names attached 
to the soils usually found in places subject to flood. The 
sticky, uneven soil caused by the long standing of water in 
places where new alluvial matter has been deposited is 
known as gap daryai. When it dries and cracks into huge 
blocks with miniature crevasses between them it is known as 
treranwalt. There is also a special form of injury caused by 
excessive percolation from the river: this is known as soman, 
and it has the effect of waterlogging the soil and stunting 
the growth of the crops. 


L 
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So, too, in the Bar or Bawa areas, there are special names 
applied to particular tracts or soils. Good soil, it supplied 
with, water, is .spoken ot as ‘ Bawa sohawa,’ and, if deprived 
of water, a.s ‘ Bawa rund ’ : the epithets being expressive 
of the ‘ niariied ’ or ‘ widowed ’ state of the tract ; the good, 
moist soil along' the old iliiis goes by the name of the " bar 
viyah and the Mailsi bar l.-etween the Bids and Sutlej is 
spooken of as the ‘ bar-haranf ' tiact. 


Mef.n.'! of irrigtition, 


IVhen all is said, however, tiiat can be .said legarding 
the diherences ot soils, it remains that in a district like 
Multan all these distinctions lade into ^ cry little as compared 
with the distinction between irrigated and nnirrigated land, 
and the composition of the soil has much le's to do with the 
produce than the amoum and character fd the irrigation re- 
ceived. The soil has on this account been always <'lassed in 
the Goveuauent recc)rds according to the method of irriga- 
tion, the I'iaS'iticaticui lieing as follows; — 


IrrigaP'd I'v weih alone 

Chahi. 

Irrigated by canals and wells 

Chabi-I^ahri, 

Irrigated by canals alone and by flow 

Nahri. 

Irrigated by canals alone but by lift 
jiiigateu b.\' wells assisted by lift 

Jhalari. 

irrigation liom canals 

Chahi-.Jhalari 

Subject to river floods 

Sailab. 

'Well lands asristed by river tiooils... 
Land irrigated by direct lift from 

Chahi-Sailab. 

liveis, ponds, etc. 

Abi, 

llejieiidcnt on raintall 

Bardni. 


(S) System of culti' 
ya’ '.OB. 

Well caltivatioii. 


T'he wells in the gi-ealei' part ol the district are unused 
during ilie summer months, the areas which they serve being 
in those months as far as possible irrigated by canal water 
cr -ubmerged by river hoods ; and the well cattle are thus 
during those montlis available for ploughing. The land 
which is cultivated for the rtihi is during the latter part of 
the summer sotiked as tauclt ;i' possible with water from 
catt.ils (IT hoods, and when the rahi lias hcen ploughed and 
sown the elfects of this soaking in sotne tracts and in good 
years suffice to bring the crop to maturity, especially if aided 
hy a little winter rain. .\s a rule, however, the crop requires 
some further irrigation, and it is tlie futietioii of the wells 
to supply to these winter crops the further irrigation that 
they need. The people, Iherefnre, are htisy all the winter, 
and especially towards the end cd the winter months, in do- 
ing all they can to supply the necessary well water to each 
part of their holdings in succession. The months when the 
wella are working are in some ways the busiest months ; and 
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there is a saying- ‘ Jinhan jutte kMli, unhan de sukh na sutte CHAPT£R II, A. 

ruh’ (One whose well is working gets no peace or sleep). 

Agriculture. 

Where the nell> are liiiaided either by canals or saiiab 
— as in large parts of the central or Kawa tracts— the systeu! '' pH cuiti, w.o-, 
of well cultiyatioii has s^tecial jreculiarities. The welD aie. 
it is true, often abandoned there also in the summer, owing 
to the intense strain on the cattle which the working of the 
wells in the blazing heat of these unsheltered tracts entails, 
but generally a little jowar and cotton is sown to keep thing-, 
going ; and as the autumn begins tlie well i- worked to aid 
the rabi ploughings. Tlie wlieat sowing continues for a 
longer period on the unaided wells than on the aided well'. 

Each portion of ground i' moi.steiied, ploughed and .sown in 
turn, whereu' on the aided wells the whole area must be 
ploughed and sown before the effecis of autumn dveuching 
have passed off. These uir.iided wells are generally deeper 
than the otheis and they require a .superior hieed of cattle 
to work them ; and tenants for .such wells are less easy to 
procure than for others. On the other hand, the areas 
attached to them are large, the harve't.s are ,'0 alternated that 
there is no fear of exhaustion and the produce per acre is 
often surprisinglj' good. 

In the Khanewal talisiT. canal cultivation is entirely de- Canal cr.U-.-.a’ivr. 
pendent on supplies from the Lower Bari Doab Canal and 
the cropping aiid method.s of cultivation follow closely those 
adopted on other perennial canals oi the pi-ovince. It is in 
the other five tahsils, which are dependent on the Sidhnai 
and the inundation canals. Ciat the chnrncteri'tic featuic' of 
the local system of cultivation are found and it is to these 
that the following description applies. The statement 
given at the beginning of thi.s chapter sliows how tlie im- 
provement of the canals and the increu'c in the number of 
wells between the third and fourth Settlements have resultpd 
in a large increase, firstly, in the area cropped and. secondly, 
in the more secure fomis of cropping. The prnpojtion of 
canal-aided crops to the total area matured increased from 
b7 per cent, to 75 per cent., while the similar figures for 
ohahi-nahri crops show an increase of 12 per cent, from 2o 
to 87 per cent. These statistics epitomise a great develop- 
ment of resources. 

The inundation canals take their rise in cuttings made 
in the banks of the rivers, and flow only when there is suffi- 
cient flood-water to pass over the bed-level of these openings; 
that is to .say, generally speaking, from the end of April to 
October. WEen the rivers are in full flood from .Tune to 
August there is always plenty of water in the canals, and the 
difficulty is to arrange by means of regulators and escape* for 
the harmless disposal of superfluous water. It is at the be- 
giBuing and end of the season, when the rivers are rising 

l2 
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.. or falling, ttat tEe conditions of irrigation become critical. 
Tlie success of tlie kliarif crops does not depend on tbe volume 
of Mater received by tbem during the season, but upon tbe 
length oi time during vrliicb supplies can be assured ; and 
the success of the rubi souings depends not on the amount 
of Mater available during the summer, but on the amount, if 
any, available at the end ot the season. It is, therefore, in 
respect of its position towards these early and late waterings 
that the chief differentiation between village and village, 
or between holding- and holding, consists. A water-course 
with a good slope and a head whose level is well below the 
flood-level of the canal will run earlier and longer than 
others ; and the village supplied by it will, cceteris paribus 
he better efi than others. So. too, if a village is dependent 
for its khan'f on indigo, a late rise in the river will ruin 
its liarvest, or. if it de[)eiuls on cotton, an early fall will 
seriously damage it. Some villages are so situ-ated that they 
are sure of sui>plies for the whole of their rahi sowings ; 
others are thankful if they can sow any of their wheat at 
all without using their well.s. Some holdings are assured of 
flow throughout the sonnuer, and such are readily taken up 
by tenants. Othei- holdings have to eke out their supplies 
by working jbaiars in the earlier and later months, and on 
'=uch. the tenants look askance. Some water-courses, owned 
by rich men, are fully cleared in the winter so as to run 
throughout the s\immer ; others, owned by tbe poorer or less 
united zamindars, are not cleared, or are cleared imperfect- 
ly ; so that they run in flood time only or silt up altogether. 

glance at the tables of crop returns will generally in- 
dicate pretty clearly tbe position of a village in respect of 
canal irrigation. The choicest class of village is that in 
which the whole kharif crop i' nahri flow, and the whole rabi 
:« chahi-nahri, that is to say, in which the canal supply in 
the hot months is so continuous and assured that the wells 
need not be used either for sowing or maturing the kharif, 
and in which the number of wells is amply sufficient to pro- 
tect and to mature in the winter the crops which have been 
sown by the aid of canal water in the autumn. The more a 
village deviates from this standard the less satisfactory is its 
position. A village will sometimes have some pure nahri 
gram and peas in the rabi, especially if there be much rice 
land on wliich these crops can be sown without further water- 
ing, and such a village is not necessarily inferior to the best ; 
but if there be any considerable amount of nahri wheat, the 
wells are clearly insufficient and the outturn will he inferior. 

If there is much pure chahi cultivation in the rahi, or if any 
part^ of the kharif is chahi-nahri, the village has obviously 
received an inadequate supply of canal water, or portions of 
it must be too High to be properly commanded. Worse still 
IS the village which has any pure chahi cultivation in the 
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kharif, for with canals in the immediate neighbourhood a CHAPTER II, 
tenant requires great inducements to work a well in the Agriculture 
summer. And in each class of village things are made worse 
if the canal inigation is by lift and not by flow : for the cultivation, 
tenant objects to the ' lote ka pani ’ on the canal, almost as 
much as he objects to it in the case of a well. If the village 
is near the head of a canal, its irrigation will be mainly 
dependent on lift ; if at the tail, the water runs short when 
supplies in the canal are low. It is to considerations such 
as these just noticed that the native of this district addresses 
himself in estimating the value of a holding, far more than 
to considerations of soil ; but the poorer a village or holding 
maj’ be as regards irrigation, the more important does difl^er- 
ence of soil become. When canal water is abundant, it 
matters little whether the ground be ‘ thirsty ’ or ' cold but 
the more the crop is dependent on wells, the more does it con- 
cern the cultivator to have a soil which retains the little 
moisture he can from time to time supply. 


In the normal village in the normal year the cultivator 
looks for the arrival of the canal water about the end of 
April. If he wishes to grow indigo on his holding he at 
once floods his lands in order to plough and sow for that crop. 
If cotton is to be grown, its cultivation has to be undertaken 
with little delay, and the sowings are generally over by the 
njiddle of June. If rice is cultivated, the seedlings are 
transplanted about the end of the same month. The kharif 
jowar is sown in July, the bajra follows shortly, and then 
the til. All these crops are sown and grown with canal 
water only ; the indigo and rice are cut before the canals cease 
to flow; and the cultivator will think himself hardly used if 
he is unable to use the canal for the final watering of the 
others. While the water is still in flood, he begins the 
‘ rauni ’ or preliminary waterings for the rabi crops ; and 
the more waterings and ploughings he can give to hig 
wheat the better chance he has of a good outturn. Before 
the canals subside, he puts in his peas, turnips and gram, 
and towards the end of October, shortly after the canals have 
ceased to run, the wheat sowings commence. The turnips 
and wheat will receive some three or four waterings from the 
well during the winter, and the others will get such water as 
can be spared. From December onwards the turnips are 
taken up for cattle, and with the spring the peas begin to be 
similarly utilized. Then the gram is harvested, and the op- 
erations of the year culminate finally with the wheat cuttings 
in April. 


On the Sidhnai canal the circumstances, though similar, 
differ in some respects. The agriculturist on that canal 
generally counts on the canal beginning to flow in March. 
If supplies are scanty, they are used to save the nahri wheat j 
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it, however, au adequate amount of water is available, it is 
euiplo\ed To lielj) in the cotton ploughing, and to irrigate 
the vegetables and early china of the zaid rabi. By the end 
oi April he may be pretty certain ot regular suiiplies, and 
he then begins his kharif sowings, or if any portion of his 
land is kappar lie will try to lay down some rice. As soon as 
supplies are assured lie ceases to work his well (it he has 
■me I, and it is quite exceptional tor any well water to he used 
tor the kharif harvest. Xot only are rice, indigo and til 
grown on puiely nahri lauds, but cotton, ehari, jowar and 
china are also almost entirely grown without well water. In 
August and September the cultivator puts down the late 
( hina and suthri which the autumn bowing of this canal 
allows him to interpose between the kharif and the rabi. 
Then as the chances of supplies failing increase he hastens 
to 'ow his tuinip.s and to plough for the wheat. The area 
which he puts under wheat depends almo't entirely on the 
amount of water atailalde during the autumn mouths ; it 
supplies cease eaily in ( tctoher the aiea will be comparative- 
ly sifiall. hut it sni)p!ies ctmtintie more and more land is 
In ought tinder the plough, the maximum being readied 
(excefit as regutd' well areas') wlien supjilies last on to the 
middle of December. As a rule, however, the zamindar 
cannot look tor watei' after the first few days of November, 
and till cultivation thereatter is dependent on welD. If rain 
fails during tlie winter the z.tmindar who has no well begins 
to feel the want of it ; and if the canal does pot begin flow- 
ing till late the nahri wheat harvest runs great risk of de- 
struction. With a well in use judicious waterings are be- 
stowed on the turnips and wheat within reach; so that these 
crops ;ire duly saved and their outturn piomoted, hut should 
the canal run all through the winter there is every temptation 
to leave the well alone and to trust entirely to canal inuga- 
tion. The chahi-nahri irrigation of the rabi in fact varies 
pretty nearly in inverse proportion to the duration of the 
winter sujiplies in the canal. 

The critical time with the vSidhiiai agriculturist is the 
period when the supplies are short. If all the rajbahas can- 
not he fed at once, they run in turns, and everything depends 
on tlip period elapsing between two supplies thus meted out 
to one rajhaha. Both in spring and in autumn there are 
erf)ps to ''OW and crops to mature, and the zamindar is often 
in a strait, when water is scarce, as to whether his scanty 
supply ^hall he used for sowing or maturing : and bad judg- 
ment or had luck iti this respect may have serious conse- 
quences. 

The character of the floods on the three different rivers — 
the Eavi, Chenah and Sutlej — has been described in Chapter 
I above ; and the cultivation naturally is affected by the 
character of the flooding in each case. 
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The Eavi riverain for the first ten miles from the dis- 
trict border is a thin strip of cuunti-y, mostly covered vith 
sand and small tamarisk scrub ; it is hounded, as a rule, on 
either side by a hank, vhich displays at times a solitary 
jhalar, and at times the gaping mouth of -.ome disused canal 
cut. At places the hank .shelves away, and here, especially 
if the river is on tlie turn, a little >ailah may flow inland 
and give rise to a few acres of cultivation. Occasionally, 
too, there is an old river branch wliich ])enetrates the hank 
and rejoins the main river below ; and through this branch 
the flood waters may flow in summer .tnd on its bed some 
gram or wheat crop' may be grown in winter. As it ap- 
proaches Tulaniba, the riverain widens out and the sailab 
improves ; but even liere the tract wliich is -me of inunda- 
tion is comparatively small, and large aieas slope up on 
either side which can onlj' hope occasionally to be flooded. 
Outside the land directly reached by the floods there lies on 
either side of the river a higher tract which looks for susten- 
ance to the nnnierous river-cuts made by the zamfndars. A 
large part of the area recorded in our papers as sailab in this 
riverain is land which receives the Hoods in tliis indirect 
manner. The wells, lying as they do foi- ilie nio't part in 
the higher tracts, have been built in the expeOation of help- 
ing this indirect inundation ; not a few. also, luive been made 
in positions where direct Hooding is teceived. hut scarcely 
one has been constnioted with the intention that it should 
stibsist on its own resources. When floods begin to fail, the 
wells are for a time kept itp in the hope of better things to 
come : then as this hope is disappointed the inferior wells 
drop out of use, and their owners migrate elsewhere ; better 
wells and those in the hands of stronger men last on until 
the attractions of the Lower Bari Doab Polony prove too 
strong for the tenants. 

On the Chenab there are, roughly speaking, three classes 
of riverain cultivation. Immediately adjoining the river is 
the low land on to which the river is almost certain to over- 
flow every year; the soil here is exceedingly variable not 
only from place to place, but also from year to year ; and the 
fine rich river-bed wheat soil of this year may in a year or 
two be reduced to mere sand or swept away altogether. 
Above this lower area and divided from it by a rise of level 
more or less well defined is the tract of secondary sailab, 
which, as a rule, the high floods only penetrate, and where 
but little silt is deposited ; the soil in this tract is less liable 
to violent change, but the area inundated fluctuates greatly 
from year to year. When the floods come down in June and 
their tendency is to spread vaguely inland as far as the 
surface levels will permit, and (especially in the southern 
•comer of the district) to penetrate by creeks and natural 
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CHAPTER n, A. depressions to villages far distant from the river. This ten- 
. ; JT dency to spread inland, having in many cases led to wide- 

*** ‘ 'spread destruction of crops and other property, has in the 

S*nib cnltiration. Multan tahsil, and in the northern part of Shujahad, been 
artificially checked by a series of embankments ; but the 
areas immediately within these embankments, though pro- 
tected from direct flooding, are often subject to indirect in- 
fluence from the river by means of percolation, and in such 
areas is found a kind of cultivation which may be classed as 
a tertiary form of sailab. This again exhibits itself in two 
forms which aire found not only within the embankments, but 
also outside them in lands to which the actual flooding does 
not reach. In the north of Multan on the one hand, where 
the soil is favourable, the cropping on lands reached by per- 
colation is as rich as that of the flooded areas, and being 
much safer is much sought after. On the other hand, in the 
iouth of Multan and north of Shujahad, where the soil is 
worse and more tainted with salts, the water oozes treely 
through the earth, and in the summer months occasionally 
stands so deep and so long on the canal commanded area as 
to retard the cultivation of the rabi and to prevent or serious- 
ly injure that of the kharif. This oozing of water is known 
as soman, and it forms the subject of much complaint; but 
complaints are equally loud when owing to a change of the 
'Course of the river, or for some other reason, it ceases alto- 
gether and the land is left without moisture. The general 
result, however, in the villages affected has been the'substi- 
tution of rabi crops for kharif, and of less valuable crops for 
the more valuable. A favourable flood season is one that 
begins early in .Tune and ends early in August. If the floods 
go down in time, the higher lands available are sown with 
til, and the lower with mash; but the floods are more power- 
ful and of longer duration in the south than in the north, 
and the proportion of kharif cropping decreases markedly as 
one goes further south. The general riverain cultivation in 
the tahsils of 3101160 and Shujahad begins in September, 
when the peas, niasar,^ methra and gram are put into the 
ground, to be followed in October bv the wheat. The wheat 
is the main staple of the river lands, and all the energies of 
the zamindars, especially in the extreme south, are directe'd 
towards its successful cultivation. Manure, however, is sel- 
dom used ; and although the sailab cropping is particularlv 
mpeded by noxious weeds, weeding is practically unknown. 
There is moreover, little or no attempt at rotation, and the 
broad wheat lands of southern Shujahad have borne the same 
crop year after year ever since they were reclaimed from 
jungle. Of tliP wells which are dotted about the landward 
portions ot the sailab area very few are used for the produc- 
tion of an antuniii crop ; for if the floods reach the well area 
in the simmer, the standing water, will, as a rule, prevent 
the kharif ploughing : and if the floods in any year fail to 
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ireiach thie well, tlie soil is generally too dry and too light to 
make unaided kharif watering profitable. The main func- 
tion of the wells is to mature the wheat and to ensure the 


CHAPTER li, A. 
Agriculture. 


supply of water to this crop when the moisture introduced Sailab cnltivatioa, 

by the summer flood begins to disappear. The sailab wells 

are shallower: their cylinders, as a rule, are narrower; and 

the number of cattle required for working them is smaller 

than in the canal tracts. Being to a great extent deserted 

in the summer months, they are very often devoid of the 

usual accessories — the trees and the adjoining homestead — of 

the upland wells ; the people and their cattle live less upon 

their wells than elsewhere : and are often congregated in 

high plots of ground in groups of thatch-roofed byres and 

cottages, sometimes surrounded by a small embankment, and 

sometimes half hidden among clumps of palm-trees. As 

autumn comes on many of the cultivators move out to their 

flelds and live for the winter in rough wattled sheds, which 

they run up alongside of their cultivation. 

On the Sutlej theire is comparatively little chahi-sailab 
cultivation the river seldom penetrates beyond the high 
'bank, and in the tract below the high bank there are very 
few wells. The high bank, at the same time, limits the in- 
fluence of the river in the way of percolation. The river 
Hoods come down in July and August. If the floods are 
strong, they work up to the high bank or beyond it ; if weak, 
they leave large stretches untouched even on the lower levels. 

As a rule, the water stands too late in all but the higher 
parts of the riverain lands to allow of any kharif being cul- 
tivated, but occasionally a little til or jowar is sown in July 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the water. The main 
agricultural operations, however, begin in the latter part of 
September, when the floods have subsided. For wheat the 
zamindar will plough twice ; for the other crops, such as peas, 
or grain, or masur, or methra, he contents himself with a 
single ploughing, or at times dispenses with ploughing al- 
together, In new land he will for a year or two grow the 
inferior crops, and will then proceed to gtrow wheat. As the 
spring advances numbers of cattle migrate from the higher 
tracts to graze in the moister river lands and to feed upon the 
peas and other fodder crops which their owners purchase for 
them. In April comes the wheat harvest : the cattle are 
then let loose among the stubble, and by the middle or end 
of June, before the floods begin to rise, the grain heaps are 
removed to the higher and more secure grounds; the cattle 
and the cultivators follow, leaving the temporary sheds in 
which they have spent the winter ; and the fields are aban- 
doned once more to the mercy of the river. 


Irrigation from an open surface of water by means of 
the Persian wheel or jhalar is found both on the rivers and on 
tfie canals. The jhalars are of several kinds. The oral or 
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bahar badi is a small contrivance, having a few pots only, 
but of a large size ; it is worked by one bullock only, and is 
tbe common foiTu in use round tbe city of Multan. Tbe 
tangan or iitaiigau is used wben tbe water is at a medium 
distance, and tbe wheel of a tangan contains about fifty to 
sixty pots. Tbe beghar or double jbalar is used wben tbe 
distance from tbe water is very great, one w'beel conveying 
the water to an intermediate reservo-ir into which tbe second 
wheel plays. A jnng or do charkhi jhaldr is one in which 
there are two wheels playing into tbe same reservoir. 

Oji the rivers the jhalars are only employed where tbe 
bank.s are not liable to erosion, and consei.|uently they are 
uncommon on the ('henab. They are most frequently found 
on the Sutlej and on (he Sidhnai reach of tbe Eavi, and tbe 
cultivation which they irrigate i> entered in the revenue 
records as ‘abi.' Sometimes water is lifted out of ponds 
or depressions in the same wav, and this also is classed as 
‘ abi. ’ 

In the canal irrigated tracts the jbaldrs are found occa- 
sionally on the canals tbemselve.s but more often on xbe 
watei-courses taking out of them. They are used with two 
objects, r/r. , either to irrigate lands on to which canal culti- 
vation cannot flow, or to prolong tbe period of irrigation ixi 
cases wben the full supplies of tbe canal or water-courses reach 
the land but not the lower supplies received at the beginning 
and end of tbe season. In this latter case they serve as an 
iiitermedia.ry between the canal flow irrigation of tbe summer 
and the well irrigation of tbe winter. Tbe presence of a 
jhaldr generally indicates a difficulty in irrigation, and rent 
rates paid on jhaldr lands are usually less than on flow 
lands : but of course in the second of tbe two sets of circum- 
stances above mentioned, viz., in lands fairly well command- 
ed by flow, a bolding that has a jhaldr has a distinct ad- 
vantage over one which has not. 

Rain cultivation is of no irapoi-tance, except in tbe Mailsi 
tabsi'l, where in yea/rs of good rainfall a considerable amount 
of scattered cultivation is carried on, cbieflv in tbe depres- 
sions (dbords or tods) found in tbe Government waste. This 
cropi)ing is both kbartf and rabi, but for tbe most part tbe 
latter. Tbe rains generally come too late for much kbarif 
cropping otbelr than til, but they admit of considerable wheat 
sowings ; and the crop once having been sown, reliance is 
placed on the extraordinary moisture of the soil of these de- 
pressions and on the possibility of winter rains to bring the 
crop to maturity. 

There is only one local description of plough in use in 
tbe district, though plough-, are made heavy or light to suit 
different soils. It is constructed, generally of kikar wood, 
by the village carpenter, the phala or share being supplied 
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bj the blacksmith. The fields are divided iuto portion-^ bj' CHAPTER II, A. 
preliminary line', and in turning up the intervening >pace . . j7 

the plough always turns in narrowing' cindes troui right to * 
lelt. The act of ploughing' is not looked on with much res- Fliuirhiiifi-. 
pect, and thei'e is a pi'overb which says, ‘ Hulan da ke 
wahawan haif Picchou laga jawan hai ’ (TVhat does plough- 
ing consist of? Merely walking behind the plough). The 
task of ploug'hing, which in most districts is entrusted to 
grown- uj) men, is here largely left to boys and yo'diig- lads. 

Before ploug'hing the land has always to be moistened, and 
the khan'f plonghing’s are often much delayed when the canals 
fail to run early. It is A'eiy common for neighhouiing 
tenants to join their resources for ploughing-, and several 
'pairs (sometimes as many as 8 or 9 pairs) of bitllorks follow 
one another, ploughing- each a furrow inside the one in front. 

TIale buffaloes are sometimes seen in the yoke, especially in 
the Chenab tahsils, and camels are sometimes employed for 
ploughing in the hdr in Mailsi. Some crops can occasionally 
he grown without ploughing, such as gram on suitable de- 
pressions by the liver, or indigo on the stubble of wheat. 

Some receive ploug-hings after the seed is sown as well as be- 
fore, such as wheat, in lands where it is sown broadcast ; 
and some, such as cotton, are occasionally ploughed between 
the plants to get rid of weeds. In the Lower Bari Doab 
Colony and to a less extent elsewhere improved ploughs re- 
commended by the Agricultural Department are used. 

The grain used for sowing generally come' from the Sowini?. 
previous year’s crop, or if that is exhausted, it is taken on 
loan from the money-lenders. Very often the landlord lends 
the seed to the tenant, against the harvest, without interest ; 
hut m cases where the landlord is also a monev-lender, he 
lends the seed on heavy interest, seldom less than 25 per cent. 

Some crops, such as indigo and turnips, are made use of 
before they seed, and for these a special area is set aside to 
mature to seed. There is not usually much care taken about 
the selection of grain for seed ; but in some tracts, more 
especially among the Arams round Jalhi in Lodhran, wheat 
seed of a particularly good description is available for pnr- 
chase In the colonies the types of cotton and wheat seed 
provided by the Agricultural Department are in great de- 
Hiand and the good results there obtained are having an 
educative effect in other parts of the district. 

When the surface of the ground has beau recentlv 
moistened, as is the case in most of the kharif crops and in 
that of those rahi crops which are ploughed for with the aid 
ot well water, the sowing is usually done broadcast (chhatt). 

It, however, some time has elapsed between the watering 
and the sowing, the seed is put in bv *411 (nMi) ; and this 
IS the common practice on the sailah lands. When the seed 
IS small it is sometimes mixed with earth before it is .'own- 
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and cotton seeds (pewe) are smeared with cowdung and dried 
before being sown. Sugarcane is grown from seed canes ; 
and some croiis, such as rice, tobacco and onions, are first 
raised in nurseries (paniri), and afterwards transplanted. 

After ploughing, the land is usually smoothed do'ira by 
means of a heavy wooden roller (mehra). The roller is re- 
quired for the double pui'pose of breaking the clods and of 
keeping in the moisture (wattar) which otherwise evaporates. 
AYhere the clods have already been broken, and it is desired 
merely to smooth the soil, a lighter variety of roller known 
as the ghi'hal, is also in use, and sometimes a couple of 
ploughs lashed together serve the same purpose. 

Where the land is new, or where cultivation is being ex- 
tended the land requires levelling by the removal of earth 
from one place to another. This operation is knownas ‘ ken 
kashi ’, as it is done with the aid of an instrument called a 
‘ ken, ’ which is a screen of wattles with a rake at the bottom. 
It is pulled by bullocks, and guided by a man in much the 
same way as a plough. The process of ‘ ken kashi ’ is also 
employed to remove earth from one part of a field to another, 
so as to get a fresh stock of soil and so improve the production 
of the field. 

When canal water is given to the fields before ploughing 
(rauni), it is not usual to have any partitions made in the 
field, except on the Sidhnai. When, however, the canal 
water is applied after the seed has been sown, and when well 
water is applied, whether before or after sowing, it is usual 
to make hidrU or compartments in the field, and this is done 
by banking up the earth to the height of about six inches 
with the aid of a jandra or large wooden rake. 

All crops, especially in the sailab and moister canal soils, 
are liable to be troubled with weeds. Such are the uthpairara, 
a common weed with a fan-shaped leaf, which is supposed 
to resemble a camel’s foot; rari, a vetch-like creeping plant 
which grows among the rabi crops ; papra, a small plant about 
a foot high, with purple flowers ; vanveri, which is like a 
small convolvulus ; chiratta, like a dandelion ; the bhaira, 
with a lilac-coloured bell-like flower ; and the harmal, with 
a white flower, which comes out in March. There are also 
the bhui, with its yellow bunches of blossom ; the jowan, 
with its purple cruciform flower; the bughat, with its white 
bells : the bhuenphor, with its waxy unwholesome looking 
flowers; the leh, kander and lut, which are like thistles; the 
jusag, the jaudal (wild oats), and many others which are 
collectively spoken of as ‘ gandf biitf. ’ Weeding (goldi or 
choki) is done with a spud (ramba), but, accept in small flelds 
of superior crops (tobacco, sugar and vegetables) and near 
wells, it is unusual for any attention to be paid to the weed- 
ing of the crops. 
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Sailab and pure nahi i lands seldom receive manure, CHAPTER U. A. 
which is confined as a rule, to crops round the well-. Spec- .~r 
iaJ crops, like tobacco, vegetables and sugarcane, are always 
manured and tuiuips neaily always get some manure. Owing jranure. 
to the plentifulness of the wood supply, it is less necessary 
than in the Central Punjab to sacrifice tbe cattle dung as fuel, 
and owing to the scattered character of the farmsteads it is 
easier to get the manure on to the ground ; so that, on the 
whole, the crops of this district receive a fair share of manure 
compared with those of many other districts. The manures 
employed are of various kinds. First there is the ordinary 
cattle manure, the whole of which goes on to the land ; while 
it is on the well it is called pah, and when it is put on the 
land it is knoivn as kalhir or ahl. Then there are the iiuligo 
stalks (wal), which form excellent manun', especially for 
Vheat fields. The droipiings of goats and shee[) (meugan) 
are also mucli pii'^cl, especiallv for tol-.n-co, and the owneis 
of flocks are induced to place their animals near wells in 
return for special payment, or for leave to graze them on the 
kikar loppings. In some tracts cameh are in the 'anie way 
stationed near wells, and their dung is valuable : it is a power- 
ful manure, but it is said to render the land saline, and much 
water is required to counteract this effect. Tbe owner of a 
I'o'cal shrine, if also a landowner, gets a good deal of camels’ 
dung for nothing, as it is usual for camel owners to locate 
their cattle for a night (generally Thursday night) round the 
shrine of some saint in okder to protect them from illness. 

Another useful manure is the soft soil found at the roots of 
jal trees, and a manure very commonly used is the at or silt 
of canals and water-courses. The zammdars, indeed, say 
that to make land fertile three things are needed : ‘ ya 

phatte ya satte ya atte that is to say, ‘ ploughing, or 
fallowing, or manuring with silt. ’ Ashes are sometimes 
used for seed beds. Some zanu'ndars scatter pulverized 
manure over tbe young crops in Magb (Jannary-Febmary) ; 
and thus have a saying: ‘ Poh na wattrf, Mab na kallri. na 
bakiman vandde, na sainan pballre ’ (If yon do not irrigate 
in Pob, or manure in Magh, there will be no share for tbe 
Government and no rent for tbe owners). In the neighbour- 
hood of Multan the sewage and street sweepings are also very 
fully utilized, and the sale of these brings in a large sum of 
money to the municipality and^cantonments. Almost every 
cultivator within a radius of two or three miles from the city 
has a bullock (potbi) specially set apart for the purpose of 
being sent in daily (from the nearest wells twice daily) to 
fetch the manure required. 

Jowar and bajra need to be watched during the day for a watching. 
iMnth or two : when the grain is ripening, in order to keep 
off the birds. The watchman sits on a high platform, called 
mannha, which is raised on four stakes some ten or twelvs 
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ieet front tlie ground; seated on this eminence Ee slings 
pellets from a ‘ khabani ’ or cracks a rope (trat), or merely 
emits howls. Fruit trees need to be watched in the fruiting 
season in much the same way as jowar ; the chief destroyers 
of the fruit being parrots. Scarecrows are sometimes put up 
to keep off birds : these often take the shape of waving stalks 
of sarkaiia. In the Pawn precautions are taken against the 
dejiredations of chinkara, either (i) by putting up scarecrows 
— sticks with clothes on them — or a row of sarkana stalks ; 
or (li) by piitting up sticks and connecting them with ropes 
along the side of the field from which the deer come ; or {Hi) 
by making holes in the giound and sitting in them at night 
with a gun. The chinkara chiefly attack the turnips and 
voung wheat. .Tackals and foxes also do damage, and are 
]:ep*^ off ]iy putting down some dry karil stalks along the side 
of the field which they fre(pjent. Pig also commit depreda- 
tion' ab'iig th(' river, and it is necessary in some sailab 
lands to watch the wheat, when ripening, against pigs both 
by dav and nigbt. 


are 

ing 

cut 

aim 

fodd 

bur f 


(V,itc;i nnd iicpper are picked ]>y hand, but all other crops 
icapc.^ wi'h ihc ddtri or small sickle. The work of reap- 
ikri;'! ' ^ done in a squatting position, and the crops are 
near I’lc roots ; in the case of biijra. however, the beads 
■li" ( off ('Inpar'l. because the stalks are not stored for 


cr. 

for 


The tenant does a certain amount of the reapin,.,, 
secmol crops, especiallv those of which a large area 
has to he i-nf within a short period of time, outside reapers 
I'law.ns nr laiharsl are employed, and these men get from three 
to five sheaves in evein- hundred, the former i-ate being the 
more common and being general if the reaper is allowed 
to select "fhe sheaves himself. The ordinarv lawa cuts about 
two kanals of wheat in the day, hut sometimes men are found 
who can get through much more than this. The entton is 
picked by women who proceed to the work in large bands, and 
wbn receive aboui one-eigbtb of tb-^ produce as their hire ; 
the cotton ('plmttil is not cleared from the hnsk tsangP') of 
the pods idehnnl as it is picked, hnt the pods are taken to a 
corner of the field and the entton picked out of them there. 

Porn, when reaped, is gathered into stacks, which are 
afterwards taken to a hard, ' lean piece of ground fpir). where 
the fhrp'hing tgahl takes plnce. There are two kinds of 
threshing, known as ‘ munfiiwala gah ’ and ‘ pharsawala 
gah. If the amount to he threshed is not very large, a .stake 
('munuil is fivod in the middle, the ernp is laid in a circle 
round it, and one or more yoke of cattle, having been tied by 
^opp to the stake, are driven round and round over the crop 
men. however, wheat is being threshed in large nnantities’ 
a heavv moss nt wood and straw tpharsa) is yoked beliind each 
nmr of cattle, and these are driven round and ronnd com- 
mencing from the outside of the circle and working gradually 
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inwards. TKe cattle are driven by a ‘ gabei-a, ’ who is often CHAPTER U, 
a hired man, employed for this purpose only. Abiui't all A<»ricu‘tura 
kinds of crops (including rice, jowar, peas, etc.) are threshed 
by cattle ; but when the amount is small, it is often beaten Tlires'imj, 
out by hand with sticks (kiidan). Til is held upside down 
and shaken by hand ( jharan or chhangan) ; and china is 
often threshed by beitig' beaten by hand against the sides of 
a hole in the ground. 

When the grain lias been separated ami the straw broken, 
the staff is tossed into the air with a pitchforlc, and theii 
further cleaning is done by shaking’ the grain and chaff still 
left in a winnowing basket (ehaij), held u[) aloft in a man's 
hand, above his head to catch the breeze. The more breeze 
there is, the quicker the work is finished. The winnower is 
almost always a Chiihra or man of low caste ; but the 
villagois sometimes do the work themselve<. 

The grain, when ready, is stored in stacks called ‘ palla, ' ^ 
which are circular erections with side' made of miiuj gra«? 
or other suitable material; the grain, after being put in 
these, is plastered at the top, and the whole is generally 
raised from the ground on bricks in order to allow air to 
circulate and keep off weevils (ghun). Big- landowners in 
the Multan and Shujabad tahsils have granaries (bhanda) of 
brick, in which the grain is stored in bulk. Grain required 
for household use is stored in plastered ])ins known as 
‘ kalhota. ’ 


The fig’ures b^low are taken froiii the Census Repme of (o) .Atrriiiuitural 
1021 and show the number of person' dependent on various uiation. 
agricultural and pastoral sources of income: — 




AcrrAt. 

WOEICEK=. 

1 .. 


c o 

cj 

1 

■ij 

i 

-5 

1. Income fr.^m rent of aoricul- j 
tn’-al IsTid. 

1 4', 010 

12,700 

1 1,281 ! 

27.C29 

2. Ordinary cnitivators 

1 3S7.243 

1 ■ 0,S96 

I 2,-201 j 

SflS.O.SO 

3. Farm servants 

1 582 

?00 

! r ! 

1 

27G 

4. Field labourers ... 

' 32.C97 

1 

16,31.8 

1 

194 ; 
( 

15,795 

!5. Gro'ersof fruit, flowers and 
vegetables, etc. 

30 

10 

! 

20 

H, Cattle breeders and keepers ... 1 

12,591 ; 

7,031 

95 


7- Sheep, eoat and piz breeders .. 

249 ; 

1 

178 


7; 

8, Herds ren, shepherds and 
goatherd--, etc. 

1 

8,008 i 

1 

.8,621 

51 

4,336 

Total 

481,010 

i 157,044 

.3,918 ' 

321,Ons 
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The above total represents 54 per cent, of the total 
population of the district as compared with 60 per cent, for 
the whole province ; but the Multan figure almost certainly 
under-estimates the importance of agriculture and a large 
number of persons have been excluded, who are dependent 
to a large extent on the produce of land, although they have 
shown some other soiu-ce as their chief means of livelihood. 

Ijargo ownei's of land usually employ a certain number 
of permanent farm servants, many of whom were included in 
the class of field lalmurers at last Census. Both classes are 
employed in every kind of farming operation and are paid 
somtimes in kind, sometimes in cash and sometimes in both. 
They are the outskirts of the tenant-at-will class, many 
labourers cultivating as tenants in good years and when op- 
nortunity offers ; and not a few tenants drifting into the 
status of hired labourers to tide over unfavourable seasons. 
The demand for tenants in the Canal Colonies has done much 
to improve the condition of the classes from which farm 
labourers are drawn. The inadequacy of the supply has re- 
sulted in a large increase in wages, while many labourers 
have risen to tlie status of prosperous tenants. The menial 
classes in particular have benefited, since they are able at 
all limes of the year to supplement their customary sources 
of income by farm labour. 

The percentage of the total matured area occupied bv 
the various crops now and at the third Settlement are given 
below : — 


Crop. 


P.icp 

■lowar 

rairs 

r ntt^n 

Indigo 

TU 


Total kharif 


Wheat 

Barley 

tlram 

Peas 

Oilseed 

Turnips 


Total 


iFive 

tahsils only.) 



1 

i 

TbiH Settlement 

j 

1 

t 

1 Fourth S^ettlement 


j percentage. 
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1 

1 

1 percentasre. 

i 

... 1 2 

j 

I ® 

... i Vt 

1 7 

... i 2 

1 ^ 


6 

j 4 

! 1 

... i 3 

3 

.. 1 34 

33 

i 

44 
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1 
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3 

4 

... 

5 

4 


1 

3 

... 

6 

6 

... 

66 

1 67 


67 
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Tlie decline iu tke propoitiou imder cottou is exag- 
gerated : The y: ais selected were not good cotton yeais and 
khaiaba was given on a very generous scale. The large 
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drop in indigo is explained iiartlj^ by the later opening- of the Cropping, 
eanals. and par ly hy the pie-war slump in prices. The 
khaiii, on tlie whole, now contains a lower proportion of 
valuable crops ihuii at The did settlement, but it ha.s to be 
hori'c in mind that the system ol cioiijung- varies largely 
from year to year accoiding to duration and distribution of 
supplies of canal water. In the rabi, the changes have been 
slight. 


The inclusion of tl.e -tatisfics for the Khaiiewal tahsiT 
■would have the effect of laising- appreciably the percentages 
of wlieat and cottuc wiiic’n rej)resent a large portion of the 
crops inaiured in tlie Colony. 


We have in the third 
list of the crops grown iu 
it is interesting to compare 
now grown. 'Rice, wheat, 
and niethra are all in Ahul 
the name of arzan, and ma- 
nary sugarcane is in his li- 
of course find tobacco, and 
not contain bajra, ussTin, s 


hook of the “ Ain-i-Athari ” a 
iMultan three centuries ago. and 
tlie names with those of the crops 
barley, jowar, til, cotton, indigo, 
Fazl’s list, so also is china, under 
■fir under that of adds. The ordi- 
■t. hut no pona cane. We do not 
it may be noted that the list does 
athii, peas, gram or turnips. 


Sugarcane (kaiuad) is not an important crop in this tjngarciuio, 
district, the crop being grown mostly round Multan city and 
near Shuiabacl, hiit tlie percolation (soman') caused by the 
rivei , lia.s driven it seiy lai'geiy out ot Tlie latter locaRtv 
The variety grown near Multan' itself is the pona, which 'is 
eaten in its natural state, that gi-owii elsewhere is generally 
the katha, or thin, reddish kind of cane, required for the 
preparatmn of gur. The cost of cultivation is extremely 
high. The seed canes are preserved from the previous 
harvest, and buried during the cold weather. They are then 
planted in February or Maj-ch in ground which' has been 
■specially prepared hy constant ploiighings and abundant 
manure. I he crop then receives a succession of canal water- 

mfnurint7^’''Th‘^ '^^edings and further 

manur ngs. The cutting begins in October and goes on 
through the cold weather. ° 

occuSed f?et.tlement (1875—1888) Indigo. 

S L cen^r represents 

sld'Laf hind? h^t ^ 

^lannai lanrts, but is common wherever there is flow iiaicm- 

-rdarwah tiact in Lodhran and Shujabad; but there is 
good indigo elsewhere also. The outturn assumed foJ 
as^ssment purposes at the present Settlement was 10 or 11 
per acre ; and the price obtained by the cultivator. 
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though subject to large fluctuations, was taken to averag 
Ps. 64 per inaund. 

TliE croi. seldom grown on lan:E near the river ; it 
require, a geod average loam in the soil, and, aoove ali 
th?no.. an early and plentiful supply of w.iter ihe ciop 
beino- cifl early in tl.e a-tumn, an early stoppage of the canals 
S?es'^nol afleci it : tnit P m essential tha^ the canals should 
not be- in to run too late. Well or ihalar water is vei> 

JSdom%puli. d. and the crop i. practi ally alwayy irriga od 

by canal flow. Th- crop i. cut down to about sir. inche. 
from the nrouml alter tin- fl-m year, and pioouce- a furLum 
crop on tbe same stalks in the second year; the first year s 
cion is known as .-a>op and the second year's a. 'mundJu 
Third year indigo is h.oked on as nnlneky. am.^ is practicaliy 
unknown. Tbe onlturn of .sarop and mimdbi is much the 
same : but if the original sowings were em’ - h. tlie 
the mrop will In' sliolirly moio productiyoy'' m t le munttliipn 
and rirc -i-. r-i'i if the smyinQ’s w.u - late. The mundlit require 
en,Tli(M' wai aitm-. than the new cro]i : so that sometimes when 
the eaurl wal come, somewhar lat • the mundlu crop is lost 
Imt snron can be sown. 


The plough ings for tbe first crop begin as early in tlie 
year as is feasible, and the more plougbings there are the 
beti.'i': the crop, howeyer, is often made to follow wheat, and 
in '.hi- case ploughing i. often (lispeir-ed with altogether. 
C,'! '] water ought to be jiur ou tbe land by the third week 
in Id ay. and the seed, generally some twenly sers to the acre, 
is sovin broadcast. After this some eighteen to twenty 
waterings are required, but great discrimination has to be 
used in applying the water. While the plants are young the 
y-nt( T' is giVen spariuglv and at night, so that they may not 
loi irom standing in water heated by tbe sun. hlannring is 
seldom resorted to. and weeding is generally done by letting 
sheen .and goa+s grax- among the plants. ‘ Mundlu'an ’ are 
ready to rut fmm tbe 1st Augii«t. ‘ sarop ’ from the middle 
of August to tbe end of September. 

Then follows the yatting or valori. The ‘ yats ’ (hauz) 
are built in sets of three, two large ones on each side and a 
smaller mm in the middle : they are spoken of as ' jori, ' 
The penide estimate the onttiirn by tbe area which a set of 
yats v.dll .-rye dally: this is put for an ayerage cron at abonf 
oim-cig^gh of ;'n acre: am] if we put tbe period of croppings 
fit f wen I r-fo-i’- days, this g-ives about three acres for each 
jiair (IT s..; nf ‘ vat-. ’ Ea-b pair of ‘ rats ’ produces about 
1 ser of indigo daily, or about .32 sens each season. If, how- 
ever. there are ‘ mnndhi ’ in the same field, the time avail- 
able is longer and the acreage served is larger. Tbe plant, 
when rut. is tied np in bundles. ar,d at once l.dom to +h- 
larger ‘ vat=, ’ in wbicb they an* placed upright, wit!' the 
stalks dnwnw.irds : each ‘ vat ’ contains eight to ten bundles : 
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at evening water let in sufEiciently tu cover the plant, cHAPTERlI,Ac 
which it is kept presaed down by heavy beams ot vi oud placed — 

across it. It is of importance that this steeping takes place Agncnitnre. 
as soon as possible aiter the plant is cat, otherwise ii. dries 
up and is spoilt. Alter the plant has been steeped irom 
tweniv'-lour to twenty-six liouis, it is taken out, leaves and 
all, leaving’ only the liquin in the ‘ vats, ’ whicii the second 
workman now begins lo churn up with an instrUiuent iiite a 
large paddle : this lasts about four hours, and is an art re- 
quiring great jiractice. It is called ' viloriia, ’ the object be- 
ing to assist the inuig-o or sedim“nt to pre i^diate, which it 
does in about an hour utter the churniug i' over. The clear 
liquid is then drawn oti, leaving the sediment or pulpy water 
at the bottom oi each large ‘ vat ’ ; tliis is then transferred 
to the niailcr vat ami allowed to settle all night. In the 
nuiiniug the water is ag'ain drawn ol'f from the smaller 
‘ vfit ’ ; the sediment carefully collected, tied nir in a cloth, 
and 'liaiiied on a heap of sand ; finally it is ilried in the sun, 
kneaded into a paste with the band, and made up into small 
balls ; a little oil being added to heighten the colour. The 
peculiar citcumstauces of imlig-o are such that it is impossible 
to give any irart of the crop in charity to the poor, and I have 
known a zamindar abstain from cultivating the crop because, 
as he said, ‘ it had not the name of Allah in it. 

Besides the ordinary dye cf commerce, the leaves suitply 
a Imir dye, and tlie stalks (val), after steeping, afford an es- 
celient manure, especially for wheat. 

Indigo is imported mainly to Afghanistan, Bokhara and 
Yarkand. 

Cotton favanwar, var or varan) is the staple crop of the Cotton, 
Ehanewal tahsiT and an impoihant croj') throughout the dis- 
trict. In the Lower Bail Doab Colony the varieties of 
American cotton selected by tbe Agricultural Department 
are commonly sown and improved methods of cultiu-e are 
usually followed. The example has influenced the Sidhnai 
colonists to some extent, but the supply of canal water is not 
sufBciently certain to ensure the ripening of America]! 
cottons, and their cultivation on the Sidhnai and the inunda- 
tion canals ruu^t therc+o^-e he ii' the nature of o gaudi'p. A 
few entei-prisii’.g zaminuars are trying special type^ of 
couii'i rv cotton, but with these exceptions, the cuLiv itors 
adb^ V to the obi lucthoiis. Thev g’eneialiv speak ot two 
main kinds of cotton, namely, the hagga, or white, and the 
narnui. or d;uk leaved plant ; the former of which gives oiie- 
fnnith weight of cleaned cotton and three-fourths of seeds ; 
the lattei' one-third of cleaned cotton and two-tliirds ot seerls ; 
the l,,{:ei i- le:.> cniiimoiily found in the Sutlej tah.sfls than 
in ih.e West pait ot the distiict. The normal outturn is from 
3 to 4 inaunds, except in the Ehanewal tahsil where as much 
as IG inaunds may be obtained on good soil bv first class 
cultivation. 

m2 
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• The practice of growing second-year cotton is practically 
unknown. The crop lequires a soil ot ordinary character, 
and veiy often follows turnips or wheat. It is seldom found 
on sailah ; hut is commonly grown with well or canal water, 
or with i)oui. The u>ual form of cultivation is by canal 
water alone, out very otten a "well is at hand to supply water 
if the canal tails. On canal lands the cultivator generally 
defers preparation of the soil until the canals begin to flow, 
and it the canals hepin late the time left is often ton short to 
enahle the cro]) to he >own in time, flenerally two plough- 
in^'s suffice before sowing, and the land is sometimes, but 
veiy seldom, manured. The seed is sown at the rate of 6 
or 8 sers per acre. The sowings are caiuied on durrug May, 
and foi a week nr two in .Time ; and when the shoots appear 
some plongliiiig or light hoeing between the plants is some- 
times undertaken. Except for this a crop is seldom weeded 
and on rich canal lands the gra^s on the cotton fields some- 
times nearly conceals the crop. Waterings continue every 
month or fortnight diu’ing the summer until the canals dry. 
If fht^ ciop has been sown early it is sntRcieiit to water up to 
the cud of September, hut whore sowings have been late, 
the ( vops suffer if water is not given in October. Pickings 
(chniiai') commence from the 1st October and continue to 
about the middle ot December. Most of the cotton of the 
district, which is tiot used for home consumption, goes to the 
factories at Mtiltiin and the colony towns. 

There is some trade in cotton seeds fpewe), but they axe 
mostly U'-ed for feeding the cattle. The stalks, which are 
of so much use in the Pnn.iab, are here of little value owing 
to the large supply of firewood. 

Picc (dfianj) occupies a small per cent, of the cropping. 
!*■ is ginwn ahuudantly in certain of the Sidhnai villages 
and in the tract between Midtan and Shnjahad, but is prac- 
tically unknown in the Tvodhran and Mailsi tahsils. The 
common red ricc is known a^ and the white rice as 

hnrffji. There am many other varieties, of which the saunfia 
and the luihnma, whicli are both late growing rices, ai’e the 
best Imnwn. The outtui-n is generally about 10 to 12 maunds 
to the acre, hut the quality of the outturn is very inferior to 
ordinary Punjab rice, and there is practically no export of 
any rice grown in the di'-trict. 


The soi:^ most suited to this crop are the hard clavev 
hntt(ms, nm iiltnrahle for most other staples ; hut rice, here, 
as elsowheie. reqiiii’es immense sn])plies of water. On the 
Sidhnai the seed is sown broadcast : elsewhere the seedlino-s 
(In'jal are usually Iran-planted from seed beds (paniri). T& 
cultivation is dependent entirely on the canals, well water 
being used onlv for the development of the seed beds. The 
ploughing hegdiis when the canals begin to run, and after 
two or tbr"e ploiighings the seedlings are transplanted. 
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generally during June and the early part of July. Manure CHAPTER II, Aj 
is seldom used, except foT the seed beds, and there is no . ~ 
■weeding. Water has to be continually supplied eveiy few gncuittrtj 
days until the plant ripens in September. 

The jowar of this district, whether gro-«m for food or for 
fodder, is spoken of as jovdr; but of late years the crop, 
when grown of fodder, has been entered in the revenue re- 
turns as chan. The crop is common everywhere and pro- 
duces, when matured, 5 or 6 maunds of grain per acre. The 
crop appears both in the zaid rabi harvest and in the kharif. 

The seed is sown at the rate of about 12 sers to the acre, and 
the crop receives some four waterings. The earlier crop is 
sown, as a rrile, on well waterings and matured bv canal : the 
latter crop is both sown and matured on canal urigation. 

Bajra, or as it is more usually called bajri. represents BSjra. 
about 5 per cent, of the cropping of the district ; it is found 
in all tahsiTs. but is most common in Mailsi. The produce 
per acre is ordinarily 5 to 6 maunds. The crop is one of 
the later khaiif crops, and is cultivated in much the same 
way, and at much the same time, as til. Some 4 or 5 sers 
ot seed are sown per acre, and the sowings generallv take 
place in August, and the crop is cut in October and Xovem- 
ber. The stalks are alwavs decapitated near the top, and 
this process is known as Idparna. 


Maize as a fool crop is practicallv unknown. Maize, 

except on the Sidhnai, where it is grown bv Pun.iahi settlers. 

J he only maize cultivatjon of importance is that of the sub- 
urbs of Multan, where it is grown as a fodder crop for sale 
to horseo^ers and to the Commissariat. The earlv or iethi 
maize, which is the commoner form, is sown in .July and cut 
111 . eptenil'cr ; the late or kanjhi maize is so-wn in October 
and cut in January. In either case the crop is sold sfandine- 
and the a_v-iage price fetched is not less than Ifs fin a'n 
acre and in the snhnrbs of Multan is considerably more. 

('generally spoken of in the plural as Til. 
tillan) IS mainly a iiahri crop, though found abo in tlie Mailsi 
and nil the sailal) lands of the upper part of 

acie. the cro]) gives fair returns and costs less to cultivate 

mni V””^ ’ a light soil and moderate 

aftei- sown late and requires very little looking 
aitei . The sowings take place in July, and the crop is cut 

he drstr^'l 'b OR the river side, to 

somet I e'7 ^Balks are 

^ome imps browsed by cameb ; they are no use as fodder for 


Wheat ('kanak 
crop in the district, 
in the five fahsils. 


01 pi. kanakan) is the most important ^heat. 
’ 44 per cent, of the cropping 

ihe crop is grown on all soils— well, 
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canal and river; tnt nrless ciiouin^taivees aie favourable it 
is Ibe better for being matured in all ca>e.s by well irrigation. 
More improvement in the way of seed selection has been made 
in this crop than in any other and on the Lower Bari Doab 
Cannl and to a less extent in the Silidnai, the varieties ap- 
proved by the Agricultural Department are generally sown. 
'The local varieties one hears most mentioned are the ‘ ramak ’ 
or tnre white, the ‘ sattlira,’ the ‘ kanjari ’ and the ‘ dhudi.’ 
The ■' ramak ’ is looked on the best a.s regards both the flour 
and the straw: the ‘ satthra ’ is said to give a large outturn 
of grain, but an inferior straw; the ‘ dhudi ’ is small-eared 
whiie wheat; and the ‘ kanjari’ is the bearded red wheat, 
which is grown especially on the riverain lands because of the 
aversion shown by pigs to this variety. Other wheats, such as 
kunj, pamruan, vadanak, mendiaiiwali, etc., are also grown, 
hut not in apprecialde quantities. The wheat is never in- 
tentionally sown with barley, hut barley seeds, to a certain 
extent, g t mixed in wheat, and, except the Avains, few of 
the zaiiifiiduis take the trouble lo .separate the two at reaping 
so as to keep Hm 5eed> didinct. The best class of wheat 
seed ',dd to bo f'btained f’om the Avains ot .Talla in the 
Lodlu'i'ui lalisi'I. IVIieat is often '-old befom it reaches ma- 
turity. an.’ -iicli advance sales are known as ‘ boli. ’ They 
are cliieflv cusioiuary iir the western tahsils, and are not so 
common in T.odhi'aii and iMaiLi. The outturns vary a good 
deal in dilferent ti'acts. and. generally speaking, the sandy 
sailab soil give^ a lower jutturn than the lands sown by 
canals, but on an average an acre of wheat, according to the 
calculations made at tbe ’ecent Settlement produces about 9 
maunds of emin. The outturn in the Lower Bdri Doab 
Canal is of course mrreh higher. 

On canal lands the pU ugiiing? begin from the middle of 
■luiu' (uiwaiaL and on -ailah lands tlrey begin as soon as the 
soil is sufliciently dry. On wells they do not begin till later 
than (jii ;he canals, hut it there is any summer rain advan- 
tage is at '•net- taken of the moisture supplied by it. The 
ploughings and hairowiiigi .should be as frequent as possible,, 
hut they are miuirally few -r on sailab lands, where the time 
allowa d is 'hoit, than eLc* rhere. Sowings begin in October, 
and can b.e earned on i i well lands ii]) to near the end of 
Decemher. tmt elsewhere they must 1ie finished in Xovember, 
Let ausp the moisture suptdied by the rivers and canals is in- 
sufficient to mature the f rnp if sown later. The amount 
sown is. Toughly. a maun I an acre ; hut the later the sow- 
ings the more is the amonit required. The seed is generally 
sown by diill ■''nali), as the moisture supplied by cauals or 
the river ha^ generally sunk somewhat by the time sowings 
eoTumence: if. however, well irrigation is available and the 
upper soil is moist, the seed is often sown broadcast (chatta). 
After the sowing’s are completed the land is generally left 
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unwateied for a moiitE or two, but after tbat it is watered as CHA PTER H A» 
fi'equeatly as can be ariauged. Manui'e is used vtbere avail- Agricultore. 
able, and tbe stalks of the indigo plant are a very favourite 
kind of manure. Tbis crop is very seldom grown as a mixed Wheat, 
crop with others. It is, however, largely employed in the 
spring as a fodder cro,j when the turnips h.ire been ext. .lust- 
ed. It is calculated that on an average year between T and 
8 per cent, of the crop i-- - i employed, but in S'-ad yeai’.^ the 
proportion is very niuch :iigb_er. mouuiiiig as high iu some 
tracts as 2b or o'O per to.;'. The harvesting ciniimences on 
the 1st o: Eai-a’di 'mi.blie of April h MA-.e.'! i- said to give 
the largest yiei 1 in the sair.f year iu whicli the bei'-tiec yields 
most plentii'ally : ‘ rmhi h o- kanakan dlmr. 

The wheat >;raw ^biioh or bhun) is coll. (•r;M; in 
(palle), and suriouuded with watiles w- cotton stalks and 
daubed over with mud. li i^. g’ivrn out to t'm cattle mixed 
until gn-'eu foddm, oi, it gir-.-ii fodder is not available, by 
itself. The (lutiui’ii oi >;rc.v,- p, r acre is miieli th*' same, 
speaking generally, as tli.u or ;ii>' grain ; tiie price varies 
of course a o-riorl deal aiioi’diny to tlte proximity of the 
market, and only a small prorr.rtiou of fho straw is sold. 

It will keep for about t vo years : after that it becomes red 
and sour. 

The root of the plant is known as muddh. the stalk as 
ndr, the leaves as paftr, the ear as sfffi, the husk as ghundi, 
the grain as dana, and the beard as kanjdr or kill. 


Barley (jau') ocenpie' about 1 p.^v cent. oi the ci op- parley, 
ping, and the area now grown is nearly twice as large as it 
was twenty yeais ago. The crop is grown in all soils and in 
all parts of the district, mainly in small patches near wells, 
and under much the same conditions as wheat. There is 
a dark variety grown which is known as indarjau. The crop 
is generally grown on wells, and it is chiefly used a.s fodder 
for horses. It is very seldom intentionally mixeil with any 
other crop, but owing to carele.ssuess, a good deal of barley 
groves up along with the wheat. The grain is reaped a fort- 
night or .so before the wheat, and the outturn is much the 
same as that of wheat. 


Gram fchaima) is grown in 4 per cent, of the cropped Gram, 
area. It js common as a nahri crop throughout the district; 

crop it i« found chiefly m the upper course of 
the Chenab and on the Eavi. The crop produces, as a rule 
some -1 mnunds to the acre, but the qualitv of the produce’ 

IS ^'ery mfenor The crop is grown, _ as a." rule, in depres- 
sions uith hard bottoms, or it follows rice in har.d clays which 
have been drenched with canal water during the summer. 

Unly one or two ploughings are required, and well water is 
In crop is the better for rain 

® begin in September, and the 

c op IS ripe early m April. Manure is never used. Gram 
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• is liable to damage if the fro.sts are hard, and if thunder 
occurs u’lieu it is in pod. It is often grown along with 
turnip^ or })eas, but is usually a separate crop. It is not 
unf’i'on’ientlT used as rod ler, especially when mixed with 
other crops. 

p! (laatta’’ or ( harali are found mainly as a riveiain 
crop, and their cultivation is esiiecially common on the 
Sutlc.i in Mailsi. The peas ot this district are nearly 
always used as ioddm', especially tor cows and she-bufialoes. 
They are, as a rule, sold standing, and the price received 
in an average year may i»e taken as Es. 1-5 per acre. In years 
when fodder is scans- the cropfi'lclies prices much liigber than 
this. The soil affecicd l)y this crop is much the same as that 
which is suitable for gram; {h-- mode of cultivation is very 
similar, and the two crops are ottcii grown mixed. Peas are 
also giown along witli methra. Peas can. howevci. Ijc sown 
somewhat later than uram, and are usually pulled somewhat 
earlier. Tliev are svdjject to th - sc.nm lomplaiiiis as gram, 
ami til*' straw ot the matured jilant i- utiliz'd as .t I'riciler. 

Fenugreek or ii..'thia is iound in ail parts ol tlie district, 
chiefly in tlie tieighbourliood ot wells, where its presence is 
dele, ted by its peculi.ir ’ ';i';-'i’ ’ smell. It is used e.iitirely 
as a fodder cro[i. The lend is ploughe*! for inethra about 
Octobc-t, and about linlf n in.iund of .semi is used to the acre. 
The rron .sbonld get four or five waterings during the 
wiiiiei, aiid i.s fit for use in Fe’iuary. 

Tobacco ('tabukuitf I' found all ove' 'he distriii, and 
the cultivation is almos" always carried on l^y well irri- 
gation. In the suhiiil). ot iMi'Jlan, wb.er.- this i^ a j-.o'iular 
crop, two kinds ;n-** c.-ani’tionly grown, /•/:., the ('ountry 
ioliai '-o and 1h(> Kandahati. For conutry tobai co the seed 
beds are piepave-l in October or Xove’ iber, and tire land is 
plong’heil .several time', beg-innitig from 0* tobev onw.iid'; in 
Febru I'--'' or Idarcl' transpl-.rnting' takes tdace, mid the 
lea- - c ic.idy in -Pd'-. TI. m;,' in' i i rol a. co is an 

earlier crop, being comiiienced in -Tanuary and rnl in .Tune. 
The produce is best tlie soil is slig-hfly saliin-; and the 
weps of file Lodbran and Sbujab-'nl Pawa are 'oid to ]nodur-e 
excellent tobacco, nriinlv on this account. Half a .s^r of 
seed will furnisb a seed b,*d suffii-ient to idant an ar-r^ of 
crop. Tobacco ne-'ds a great d^al of manure and jilenlv of 
watei. In the suhuihs of jlult-in the outturn ami price are 
both higher, and the ev ip tli-'i-c .vill gencrallv bn snbl stand- 
ing . 1 - an. average piic-- of scmu Tf... 120 u.c-’ c.-re ; el-ewb^re 
R.s. (10 per acre is a f'-n’r value. 

_ I ejy little i-.ipo IS grown and prar-ticallv no linseed; 
their place as oil-seeds being i dmn lai-ml’c bv u.ssi-n (t,irh 
mirai and -aiibii (ioiian I s-")! i- a laln cio]!. bein*’- so-wn 
abnnt- the end of September and reaped about the beginnino- 
of April ; while satthri is in a way intermediate between the 
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kharif aud rabi, being sown about tbe end o£ August and CHAPT^U,Ai 

maturing in ISTovember. Essiin does not require riiuch luois- Agricuhtnre. 

ture ■ it is grown on pure canal barani cultivation, Ussuu and Satthri, 

chiefly found in tbe Lodbran and Mailsi tabsils. It is otten 

found in tbe outer reaches of well estates, where it will ge 

well water if there is any to spare, but will survive well 

enough if there is none. It is also often grown with turnips. 

Satthri (the greater part of which is counted in the revenue 
records as a kharif crop) is not grown as a separate crop to 
anv great extent outside the Sidhnai area, where it is a 
very popular staple. Outside this area it is mainly grown 
along with turnips, and forms, when so grown, a green fod- 
der which is available for the cattle earlier than the tiiniips. 

Satthri as a separate crop is nearly always grown on pure 
nahri land : it requires a good deal of water after sowing, 
and is generally irrigated once a fortnight until the caual 
dries up. 

The Multan district growv more turnips (goiiglu or sag) Tamips. 
than an 3 ’ district in the Punjab, and probahli' more tbaii 
any district in India. This cron represents (i per cent, of 
the cultivation outside the liOwer Bari Doab Colony and its 
function is to keep the cattle alive when the jowar fodder is 
finished, until tlie wheat and the wheat straw are available. 

It is used to a small extent as food — the stalks igandall 
being cooked aud the roots being eaten either raw or cooked 
— but it is not cultivated with this object. There are two 
varieties, the red and the white, ot which the white are said 
to he better aud the more widely cultivated. The crop 
needs a fair amount of water, and is seldom found outside 
the I’earh of well irrigation. It is coiumoii in all parts of 
the district. The ploughiugs l)egin in aud the seed 

is sown shortlv’ after. The crop receives six or seven water- 
ings during the antuiim and winter: it is manured if poss- 
ible, and sometimes weeded. The roots are not taken up at 
one tir.ie and stacked, but are pulled from time to time, 
from il-.e cud of Xovember onward-, and given at once to 
the cattle. As a lule the tops and loots are given iogellier, 
but sometimes the tops are cut and fed off separately, while 
the roots remain iii the ground. The plants are never 
thinned or transplanted. The crop is sometimes grown along 
with other crops, such as methra, gram, satthri and u-sun. 

The better class of turnips, whether kejit for seed or in- 
tended for consumption, are taken uj) about Pefiniarv, and 
the roots aie subjected to the proces> of Slakk.’ There are 
two varieties of this process: the first, which has the liest 
results, consists in taking out the root, cutting ofl about one- 
third from the bottom and replacing it in new soil; the other, 
known as ‘ datriwala dakk,’ consists in taking out tlie root, 
making an incision with a sickle, .and then I’eplacing it in its 
old position. The latter, though giving inferior results. 
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renders tlie lOo; more iiiimiine Irom ’ lela,’ and is xor this 
reason often adopted in preference to the other. The seed 
of turnips is sometimes, but not often, sold for oil or mixed 
with flour to make oil-cakes for cattle. 

Miing and moth are not popular croiis in thi.= district, 
and mash is confined mainly to the upper part of the Chenab 
reverain tract. In this tract, too, the cultivation of rawan 
(vigna catiang) is not uncommon, especially as a catch crop 
after the rahi. Chillies fmirch) are very little grown, and 
hemp (bhang) is only grown in small patches near fakirs’ 
dwellings. Henna (melindi) is grown in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mailsi, and is not much found elsewhere. 
Vegetables of all kinds are grown roixad Hiiltaii city, and 
.'’lall plots of vegetables are coramop.ly found "n wells, 
e--ijecially those with Araiii owners or tenants. r)nions 
' vasal) are verj- commoniy grown in such i)lots. In 
Fntehpur, in the Mailsi tahsi'l, the soil and conditions are 
especially suited to the ctdtivation of garlic Itlioni), and con- 
siderable areas round the village site are there cultivated with 
thi.s crop at high profits. A crop very commonly grown is 
ihe batauti or egg plant, of which there are two kind' — the 
I.ahi.Ti, V. iiicli ia ready in April, and ilie desi, which i^ ready 
I’l .Tune. Dhania (coriander) with its white flower ,uid 
flit- blue-flowered kasni (endive) arc also faii'ly commonly 
seen on well.'. Melon-fields (vari) are also common near 
Multan, and their cultivation gives rise to a cnriou. pioterh 
on the various fox'tuues of mankind : ‘Vari vichh kharbiize 
lahde. apo apni ja kai gore Icai sauvle. Hahb wadda he 
parwa !’ (You xuay sow melnus in a field, each iti i.' proper 
jJaie; -ni,u> con'e uj> white, 'ome red. God is uiigiuv care- 
ie" I ) 

Some of the diseases suffered by crojjs have been air-ndy 
motic-ed. but some of tlie more jtrevalent and general of ibe 
C M p (liscfi'ps jnay b.^ referred to liere. Tela is : ;i insect 
svhicb cliiefly attacks metbra, turnijjs and tobacco, s nd many 
ether crop' : it makes its appearance both when th'- ciep is 
young and when it is nearly ripe. White ants (siv i) nibick 
the voung crops or the roo*s of maturing crops in drv soils 
when there has been a lack of water: the injury tlmv cause 
is also spoken of as A common cure for this 

di.sea'.e i' to yot hold of a Kinir. called iMcila, and t<> hit him 
fiecpiently until he leaves the field: he is atierwards ap- 
pea-ed with a tew vegetables. V arious kiiiils of • worms ’ 
kira) attack iowar, indiun, gram and other crops. Th«» 
■ worm ' tliat attacks indigo appears when the ci'op is young 
and is green in colour. The boll worm is a source of much 
damage to cotton. Wheat is also subject to rust (ratti or 
kungi) if the siu'iug is cloudy ; and smut ("kani) is also com- 
mon in wheat and other grain crops. Hard frosts (pala) 
are injurious to gram, ussiin, tobacco and peas; and giam is 
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said also to be damaged by lightning. Field rats gnaw t' e CHAPTER H 
roots of ussiin, wbeatj etc., especially in sandy soils: crops . ■ i. 
so damaged are said to suffer from ‘ toka ’ (from tukan, to 
eat or bite). Hailstorms are not very frequent, and t bo Diseases of crops, 
damage they cause is usually confined to a narrow zone; but 
within the belt affected the crops are sometimes entinly 
destroyed. Locusts do great damage to almost all kinds of 
crops: the extent and chaiacter of the damage they do de- 
pends on the stage of growth in which the crops and the 
locusts, respectively, are. 

The Multan and Shujabad tahsils contain a number of Fmit gardana; 
fine gardens and the large profits they yield to their owners 
explain the large increase in the area under orchards. There 
are three methods of garden culture : the owner may elect 
to plant the garden himself and to water it by a special 
small well worked by a servant ; or he may plant the garden 
himself and pay the tenant of the neighbouring well a 
certjain amount each year in money or fruit in return for 
the tenant’s supplying water; or he may give out the whole 
planting and construction to a tenant (then calleil a na^ib) 
in return for a share of the produce, generally a half. The 
most common fruits planted are mangoes and pomegranates, 
but apples, oranges, limes, vines, horse-radish, falsha and 
kachnal trees are also common. The mango fruits after 
six or eight years, costs very little to keep up, and is said 
to last for fifty or one hundred years. The pomegranate 
fruits after four or five years, and lasts for fifteen to twenty- 
five years. The mango fruits in .Tune and .Tuly; but 
there are some special kinds, found mainly in the south of 
Shujabad, which fruit as late as August, and are known 
as bhadri. Promegranates fruit in February, and oranges 
in March. The Shahpasand and Sufeda mangoes of Multan 
and the Tori of Shujabad are well known: and in the ec.rly 
days of annexation while communication with Bombay v.'s 
still undeveloped, one of the luxuries of the hn+ weath., r 
among Europeans in Lahore used to consist of Multan 
mangoes. I>ocally, a white pulp and a small stone are 
looked on as the points of a good mang-o. riood edible 
mangoes sell in the season for three or four rupees the ser 
and there is a large export in the Lahore and Karachi direc- 
tions. A presei-ve and a kind of vinegar are made from 
mangoes. Locally, a white pulp and a small stone are 
looked on as the points of a good mango. Good edible 
auction to ‘ hailxharx ’ : and there is a custom hv which the 
owner after the auction is allowed within a certain time to 
sell ^ to a higher bidder on condition that he pavs to the 
original purchaser one-fourth of the difference in the bids. 

It is also customary for the owner to be allowed to take for 
his own use one ser of fruits for each rupee of the purchase. 

The purchaser in the case of mangoes pays half down and 
half in .July or August; for pomegranates or oranges 
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. one-tliird is paid down in July, and one-third in December. 
In some cases, where the outturn is apt to vary, the purchase 
includes the fruit of two successive years. 

In an ordinary holding' in this district the well cattle 
will he fed in April on peas or methra, and as the wheat is 
cut they get grazing in the stubble; in May and June they 
graze in the wheat stubble or get fed on china or pea-straw ; 
ijL .Inly They get the early jowar, and wheat straw is also 
available : trf)m August to December they get jowar or green 
gi'U'S or haira ^ralks ; and when green food is not available, 
then V lieat-stiaw or dried jowar is given to them. With 
Dei ember Itegiiis the turnip season, and as the turniijs give 
out, green wheat is supplied as far as necessary, or the cattle 
receive j/ea' and methra until the wheat crop is cut in April. 
During a large jiait of the year, therefore, the well cattle 
are stall fed ; and it is, as a rule, only when there is wheat 
stubble or pea.s nr fresh grass on the ground that they get 
anything I'ke sufficient grazing. In addition to ihe peas, 
wheat, chin ', jnw.ar, and turnips above mentioned, there are 
several otic ^ ciops nsed wholly partly for fodder, such as 
rawan, nuish, massar, gram, s'uiji, methra and sawdulc. 
Sonictiim < c:oj!s. -uch as jowar and turniiis. shrivA iii) when 
young and i iT-ome actually jioi.sonous to cattle: thi.s is called 
‘ jiarha lagna.’ Cattle can giasie freely among indigo 
plants, long as they have not he, gun to seed. wiMiouc 
injuring the crop. 

The date-tree fhhajji) is one of the most I'emarkahle 
],i!"luct' ot th" district. It is almost everywhere self-pro- 
duced, and it is e.Kceediugly rare to see date-trees artificially 
cultivated. Tlie only treatment of any kind vrhicb. they 
rcci'ive i- a little lopjiing ichangi) in the .spring. The5'' are 
to be touiid lu almost all areas where there is a laige amount 
(d nature! i.ioi'ture in the soil: they do not grow in tracts 
Miiiicct to flooding and in the higher tracts awa,' from the 
rivers. 'ritcii cliiet habitats arc the lower Ravi and the 
C’liem'ib liverain near Multan; on the Sutlej they are 
conipaiatively rate, except in a cluster of villages near 
Eattelipur •nid Kahror. The date-trees are for the mo.st part 
tei'uile inuiila), hut a certain proportion are male (uar) oiid 
a few ueuier ikhassi). These last hear only small shrivelled 
date.s witliout stones tgitak). or with very small stones. 
Tlie males and females are exceedingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish v.liei! ibe female is not in fruit: and thougii the 
zaim'nilars will detail to you many points of difference, their 
.statemenis generally fall through when ap]die(l in practi'^e. 
Experienced men will often give absolutely different deci- 
.siniis as TO the sex of a tree; and as the Government reve- 
nue is taken on the females only, the enumeration for 
Gnveimncut jmrjioses has to take place in the fruiting season 
(June to August). A date-palm begins to fruit in about 
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five years, but does not give a full produce for some ten CHAPTER 
years longer. How long a tree lasts altogetber is not known . J” 

to the people, but their existence certainly exceeds an * 

ordinary human lifetime. The date-palm. 

A tree is sometimes charred bj' lighting a tire against 
it with the object of increasing its production. The spatbes 
(sipi) of the palm begun to issue in Eebruary from the 
terminal cluster of leaves. As the spathe opens, clusters 
of tendrils (known as ghosha) emerge covered with little 
white waxy balls (biira), which are the dower buds. In 
Ajiril the fruit is the size of a pea. a.nd is >p(iken ot as gan- 
dora. In .Tune and July the fruit has attaim'd its fnll 
size and is called doka, and the unripe dates, which are to 
be ripened by being salted are then gathered. Dates which 
fall from the tree are called ‘ phus.’ In July and August 
the fruit ripens, and is then called pind. The ordinary 
practice is for the owner to sell his produce in advance to 
an outsider, who is known as the hail’har, and after the sale 
the expenses connected with the date harvest fall on the 
haikhar. 

It is difficult to say what the average produce ot a full- 
grown tree may be, but 20 sers may be taken as a fair 
average; the price varies according to the quality and 
demand froiu Rs. 2 to Rs. 7 per maund for dry dates." The 
outturn is injuriously affected by severe rains; and there is 
a green caterpillar, similar to that which attacks giaiii, from 
which date-trees sometimes suffer severely. The produce 
IS eaten in four ways; — (i) As salted dates (luni pind): 
the.se are picked when unripe, and are rubbed with salt and 
kept for a day in a closed jar. They get good prices, as 
they are available early in the season. ii>) picked 
|van de pmd), that is to say. fresh ttaza) as taken from the 
tree. (n/) Dried ('shangi.st). In this case the better 

class of date.s are exposed to the sun for a few davs, after 

^ "I' ff'ur "months 

(IV) Lhirvm-pind or split dates. Inferior -late^ nr’ ^plit 
open, and the stone is taken out and the date- dried. The 
■''I flip end of the .season is given to cattle- 
It IS boiled in water and then fried in a li.'tle oil - or else 
It IS given as it stand.s. Fruit that remains nmW>e to he 
end IS called ‘kokan,’ and dates which are pressed^ together 

thirds IiTt? ^^ 0 - 

thirds of their weight in dryage; and drv date= -o}] i,, the 

season for some Rs. 2 to ID. 2-8-0 per nmou.l TiL i • r 

ffiite markets are Tulaiiiba. Mnltan, Shujabdd Jalalpnr and 

Pa aach of thaae supplWthe kunhV S iSi 

inside and outside the distnct, and there is aDn a certain 
amount of export to Lahore and Amritsar. The dates are 
of innumerable varieties (nalli, garma, richh. mTo-hal 
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cliawara, etc., etc.), and in some places the produce of each, 
clump has a sj^ccial name and fame of its own. The uses 
of a date-tree are by no uieans confined to the food obtain- 
aide from it. The leaf stalk (chari) i^ in bad years cut up 
and given to the cattle -ndtli the wheat straw as fodder. The 
chan's are also used for making light fences, frames, etc., 
etc., and the fibre from them is employed in making lopes. 
Tlie pinii.e (bhiitra or phara) are used for mats, baskets, 
fans and rojies. The network fibre which is found at the 
base of each jietiole is called kahiil ; and this fimus a nood 
light firewood. The fruit stalk, with the fruit on it. is 
called gnsha : after the fruii i- off i; i-, called bnltara. and i= 
often used a.s a broom. Tlie stem of the trc' i-, called 
‘ mundn,’ and it is us^d for rafters and. when hollnwer] out, 
for cat ile-i roughs or for a<iued.r.ct'. on end. jliular'. 

The vofid. hnwevi'r, is soft and does not h'sl long. A 
cluster of steiii.. springing from one s'-onl is called ‘Hiadda’ 
or fin Eabfrwnhi') ‘chopa.’ IVhere dale-, are v.iluible. each 
rlum]i. and in sonte ( asi-s each individual tret, ha- it- name 
by v.-li'cli ii i- Iniown in the neighbourhood. Tim clnsrer 
of h aves ot the top of the palm is called gaclia. and in the 
hea,t of it is the terminal cabbage head called ge.ri. which 
is edible. The date-stone is called gitak or gakkar. 

Fi>!' the d.i-trict a- a wh''de, lli.- area und tr the plough 
increased by 40-1.000 acie- approNimrdely. on 45 per cent, be- 
tween the did and 4tli Settlement,s ; but of this large rise, 
270,000 acres approximately of new cidlivatinn n^'e attribut- 
able to the opening of the Lower Bari Doah Canal. In the 
five talisils nnaifpcted by this canal, the increase was 224,000 
acres approxinmtely. or 20 per c-^nt., particular causes being 
the exton-ions of the Sidlinai and Duraiia Langana Canals ; 
and tlie g,'’neral causes being the improvement in irrigation 
on the inundation canals and the sinking of many new wells. 

As already noted, the colonists on the Lower Bari Doah 
Canal have iiot been slow to adoj)t the selected seed and new 
apj'diauces advocated by the Agiiculiural Department which 
has devoted particular attention to the needs and onpnrtuni- 
iie- !•! e, new colony. I h * larmei.s have not only ],ad the 
benefit (jf expert advice and .-ei nitiin. demo i-ii atiro;-. imt 
they lia^e been able to b>ain much from the practical results 
attained l)y large farms run on up-to-date line.s. Among 
these special mention may he made of the large farm held 
by the Biitish Cotton Growing Association at Khanewal. 
whe.ie 5[r. Eoherts. the Manager, and a former Director of 
Ag:i-ul'uie in tlie Pun.iah. is doing mo-t valuable worl: in 
demonstrating to fairners tbe great practical advantages of 
scientific taiming on bu'-iiiess principles. Generally it mav 
be .-aid that the standard of . .griculture in the Khanewal 
tahsi'l is high and that the cultivators are ready to adopt 
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new metkods so soon as tkey are convinced of tkeir financial 
soundness. 
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Tke rescilts oktained in ike colony kave not been witk- 
out effect in tke rest of tke district, wkere a deniand is culture! system.^ 
arising tor jnire seed aini iuifiroved inipleiuents, altkougk as 
yet tkis deniand is ( oiJined to a few iiien ot enterprise, who 
take a personal inteiC'i in tke nianageiueiic of tkeir e^Uites 
and are not airaid to spend money on experiments. Suck 
men are round in every taksi'l and tkeir pre-^ence is a most 
favourable omen for tke rapid development of tke district 
wkeu tke Agiicultural Department is able to extend its acti- 
vities on a large scale outjide tke colony. There is, in fact, 
very great scope tor experiment and demonstration, for the 
system of combined oaiail and well irrigation, found on the 
inundation canals, wkik' f uriiisbing' problems of it.s own, al-o 
provides very great opportunities for profitable research. 

Tkai tke Multani cultivat'or i' conservative may b,e accepted 
as a truism; but tke large amount of cai'ital tlmt has been 
expended within the past twenty years on tke sinking of new 
wells, tke making of emh'f.ukmer.ts and tke cleaiance of irri- 
gation ckanneLs affords conclusive proof that owners of land, 
kotk large and small, are prepared to invest money if there 
is a reasonable prospect of a fair return. 


Statistics will be found in Table 20 of Yolnme B relat- f/) The working of 
iiig to ndvaiices and outstandings under the Laud Improve- Land Improrement 
ment and Agriculturist I.,n.an' Act. An examination of tlie Agriculturist 
figures skov's, as one would expect, that the advances made 
under tke latter Act yaiy greatly from year to year; hut it 
also shows similar variations under tke former Act and these 
are not capable of explanation ky seasonal variations. Tke 
truth is that neither Government nor tke znmi'ndar has used 
tke Land Improvement Act to the best advantage. In a 
district where tke scope for new wells is very large and wkere, 
in fact, a large niunber kave keen sunk during' recent years, 
advances for this purpose should have been made on a large 
scale. But, if we except the years during which money was 
freely lent and taken for the development of the Sidbnai 
area-, we find that actual alintnients have been very irregular 
and that tke outstandings are consideralily less than they 
were twenty years ago. There are several reasons for this ; 
hut tke chief are tke unpopularity of Government advances 
and tke failure of local officers to popularise them. Most 
owners prefer to borrow at higher rates of interest from 
money-lenders than from Government. Tkey complain that 
there is muck delay and not a little corruption in obtaining a 
Goverument joan ; that tke system of recovery is too rigid 
and that while the village ‘ saknkar ’ suspends collection in 
bad years, the taksil authorities not infrequently insist on 
realization even if this involves tke attachment and sale of 
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agrictiltiual stock. There is some truth in these complaints, 
hut it is also true that only too many owners are ready to 
resort to the means of credit which cause them least trouble, 
even though the ultimate cost may be heavy. x\.s a result, 
although the Land Improvement Act has been of value to 
the development of the district, it has not been utilised as it 
should have been. 


llelief under the Agriculturi'-t Loans Act has been Ireely 
given and taken. A failure of the canals is necessarily ac- 
couip.iuied hy scarcity ot fodder, and it the failure extends 
into a 'K Olid year, there is sure to be g-rave loss amongst 
plnugli and tvell cattle. In the wor^t years the poorer cidti- 
vatmv will K'qnire advances for seed also. Libeial and local 
distribution of loans can then do mncli to effect a rapid re- 
covery; and experience has shown tliat the return to more 
or less nonual conditions is not long delayed. 


*'^P«rative Sc- ilultan was the second, if not the first, district in the 

** province in which Po-operative Societies were started. In 

1904, owing to the efforts of Mr. (now Sir Edward) Maclagan, 
Settlement (Officer, fonr societies were started at Thathi 
Ghalw.in, -Talalpur Pirwala, Dunyapnr and Maklidtimpur 
Paltaraii. In 1911. a new society was formed at Iiasuri by 
reducing the area of Thatiii Gliahvan, but no further progress 
was made until 1916, by which time there were 472 members 
using Ps. 11,728 working capital. In 1917 five more societies 
vrore organised, and the number slowly rose to 42 in 1919. 
In 1920, a separate Inspector was appointed to the district 
and the number of societies rose within a year to 123. At 
the end of .Tnly 1924, there were 186 Credit Societies, 4 for 
Silt riearauce. 2 Landholding, 2 Cattle Purchase, 1 Adult 
School. _ 1 Consolidation of Holdings, and 2 Secondary 
Einnncing Institutions, or 198 in all. 


Of the original societies, Dunyapm- and Makhdumpnr 
had TO be closed owing to unsatisfactory working. .Talalpur 
Pirwala suffered when it lost its President, Sultan Ahmed 
.Hiab. blit it is still carrying on work. Tbatbi Gbalwan still 
retain- its old President, Syed Mahmud Shah, and is doing 
well. It has .94 members, and Hs. 5,000 capital. It ad- 
vance- loans without interest and levies a fins on defaulters. 
The -ociefy formerly included Lasuri in its area, hut this 
has now become the headquarters of a senarate societv and 
of a Credit Pnion founded in 1918 through the exertions 
ot the veteran 8ved Phallu Shah. 


CT. Ehanewal and 

Shujabad taksds; the number of members in 1924 was 

over 4,000. the working capital was Rs. 3,35,000, of which: 
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the greater portion was advanced by the Central Bank. 
Multan. The general illiteracy is an obstacle to succe5<ful 
working, and there is much scope for improvement. About 
three lakhs of Rupees are on loan with members. 

These Credit Societies are financed by the Central Co- 
operative Bank, Multan, and the Lasuri Credit Union : but 
these find it difficult to raise deposits locally and are them- 
selves largely dependent upon loans from other Central Banks 
in the Punjab. Their constitution is of the Punjab model 
type. The Central Bank has both individuals and societie- 
as members, while the Union has only societies. They lend 
only to societies which hold shares. 

The Silt Clearance Societie> are organisation' ot irri- 
gators designed to secure the clearance of silt in a systematic 
manner. They aie managed by Committees which aie autho- 
rised to carry out any work which has been allotted to a mem- 
ber but not completed by him, and to recover the cost fiom 
him. They have met with encouraging- success in the early 
clearance of the channels and in a corresponding increase o: 
the area irrigated. 

The Landholding Societies are composed of cultivators 
from Hoshiarpur and Lahore districts, who have been siveu 
3.5i squares of inferior land for cultivation, with a promi'e 
of occupancy rights. The idea is to imitate the Italian ex- 
periment of co-operative effort which has proved so success- 
ful. It is too early to pronounce any verdict upon their 
working. 


The societies of the district are under the supen-ision of 
‘a Government paid Inspector, with his headquarter' at 
Multan ; they are audited by five Sub-Inspectors, towards 
whose pay the societies contribute annually Tk per cent, nf 
their net profits. Three Honorary Sub-Inspectors assist iu 
propaganda and supervision; and the Assistant Eegistrar. 
Inontgomeiy, is at present in charge of the movement. 

In the Xhanewal tahsil sales between private persons 
are infrequent, while the cultivated area under mortgage i-e- 
presents a very .small fraction of the total cultivation.^ For 
the rest of the district the following extract from the Final 
Settlement Report of last Settlement shows how the position 
of owners of land has steadily improved : — 


anxiety at settlement was the extent to w! le'- 
Land a as reing transferred by agriculturists to monev-Ienders I)!)-!] 
permanently by way of_ sale and temporarily by wav' of mort-a-i 
and arrested bv the Alienation of Land Act 

fn tm + “®‘'‘‘inre became law a marked improvement has occurm,! 

of culti-4t«/'land''''ll”''%^ ‘® relating to alienation.' 

€ land, the figiues being taken from the A 
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CHAPTER 11, A. Reports of the different tahsils and not therefore relating to the 


s.^me year : — 

Agriculture. 

(/ 1 The working of 
the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act — 


Sales and inortsra?e 
ot land. 


MuLiia ... 
Sfcujabad 
Lolhrar: ... 
Katiirwila 
Ma.iki 


; 

.\IOBTa.CGlES. 


Cultivated 

area mort‘ 

Cultira^^n 

area marl 

! Percentagi* 

gaped at ^rd 

P^Ofd at Ath 

of cultivat- 

Settleme.-it. 

Settlement. 

ed area 





jiiuce 





3ra Settle- 


Peueut- 


Percent. 

uient. 

In acres. 

age uf 

lu acri'i. 

age of 



whole. 


whcle. 

12 

C ^ ,U 1 1 

17 

26,4 S 

± J 

12 

21,232 

13 

17,944 

1 

12 

30 382 

16 

28 4,59 

13 

10 

i9,S41 

9-5 

20>2O 

s-3 

S 

27,378 

14 

21,501 



“ The proportion of the total cultivated area sold is not very heavy 
in any tahsil and the sales have been mostly either between Hindus or 
between agriculturists. In every tahsil. the percentage of the culti- 
vated area under mortgage has fallen, and in four of the tahsils there 
ha? been a decrease, substantial in some cases, of the actual .■’rea 
mortgaged. At the same time the nature of the mortgage debt has 

changed. Much of it now relate? to transfers for fixed periods, ut the 

termination of which redemption will be automatic, while the oppres- 
sive torm of lekha-mukhi mortgage is now found in ,n much smaller 

area than at settlement. In several tahsils, there has been a contrac- 

tion of the mortgage debt despite the increase in the value of land, 
which, as the following table shows, has been genera.l : — 




Per acre 

CrLTlVMlP. 

Tabsi'’.. 

Years. 

rialo 

priLo. 

Mnr'crag-e 

.•aliu-. , 

c 

1893-94— 1S97-9S 


u^. 





/ 

1913-14— 191T-1S 

348 

, 1 

f 

1893-94 --1897-93 

98 

85 

Slnjarad ... 4 




V 

1913-1-1— 191T-1S 

I 202 


f 

T-odh’-an .. , 

L 

1 “94-95— 1898-99 

1 


1911-15— un“-19 

119 I 

4 

( 

1893-94-1897-93 

Gl I 

78 

jiaLirwaia ^ 




1 

1912-13-1910-17 

135 

'ii-- 

f 

1894-95—1893-99 

47 

. ‘y 

Maiigi ...N 




( 

1913-14-1917-18 

154 

62 
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oi iiill-grctvn fiiiimals in several 
;is I'.ciii the table. In the district 
r.ccnn’ed (;v, ing to the imporl 
title into the Lovrer Bati Doab Canal Colony, bnt in 
i of the di-tricT the fodder ^cr'-rity ot 1918-19 and sub- 


“ The statistics of alienations taken 
evidence of real development.” 

The hgures for agii’tilt-dial str.ck: tv’ill be found in Table 
22 o: Yoltime B. For ptii*]>oses of comparison it has to be (o) .riricnltnral 
leniembered that at the emnneiaticn ci 1919-20 a method^ of 
classiiication was adopted which had the eSect of bringing 
many more animals into the class of young stock, so that the 
decrease in the number 
tahsils is Ie=s than appt 
as a whole, a large intrease lia 
of c 
part 

-p-onmit epiilen.ics of cattle disease were responsible for wide- 
spread moitality. The district i-’ rich in cattle, tliongh 
■many are of inferior -took; and the large increase in the 
number ■•f milcb animal'', e-'peciallv i nffaloes, is evidence 
of agTicultni-al piospeiitv. Except in the Khane-^yal tahsi'l, 
the nn-a’mr of impcmted, animal' is a S3ual! proportion of the 
whole. Bnring iment yea:'" tln-re has been a large rise in 
■'^he value of rd] Ivimls ci r.grirnl+'aral stock and their produce 
and the prodfs me Irrge; but tena.nts have been the chief 
gainers. The 'piead of cultivcuic-n has resulted in le.ss im- 
port'':n'e Tting -.+Ta-d-!pt +c ■dc,"-l;< ci shepp and goats, while 
the decline in cariiels a n.' '■ur.'] fon-e(iuence of the coloni- 
sation of lai'ge areas of Ocveiument waste. 

In the older trlmrls of the district the same cattle are 
used fott’ the plough and icr the well ; and in either case the 
turning is adways from right to left, and the inner bullock 
must in either case be rlie stronger. At the well it is said 
that three-fifths of the whole strain falls on the inner bullock, 
and two-fifths on the outer. There is a great deal of hroed- 
ing done la 'alb,-, brit many of the better class of cattle come 
fioru cufside the district. There are, generally speaking, 
tour local breeds recognized, r?:.. (i) the Bhagnari. a tall, 
very cxpen-ive an-umrl, usually found in the higher lands of 
the bliumibad and Multan tahsds; (if) the Massnwah (from 
Hera rthazi Ehnub a si,-.,o]l cti ong breed: O'ii) the I)dial. 

- 'hich are looked on ns slightly inferior to the Massnwah; 
an 1_ u'rl thm locally bred cattle (tal del, which are mostlv of 
C 11 inierm:’ dcscripTmn. The Bhagnari cattle have generally 
ko !ie 7'a:d for in cash ; ^bm ctbrr classes of foreign cattle are 
b, ought oil a year’s credit. The dealers come round in the 
^-atuipu or suiung: a't'Tf:- s. iliiig o to; AC.ur: o.ft .fau; isuoq n 
-.-ear. and reium .ot the v?;pira.iion of that period to demand 
its price. The class of m ftle found in the lower lands near 

well water is near the surface and 
the -ungle scarce, — is poor in quality and size: they are for 
the inori pait locally hred tal deV Their size is from 10 to 
12 har.es, and they cost TJs. l.u to Its. 40 a piece. In the 
higher lands, where the wells require stronger cattle and the 

n2 


I’cws and luiilock- 
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CHAPTER II, 

Agriculture. 

(g) Agricnltural 
^tock — 

'.'ows and bullock' 


A. grazing is i. ore rP riEtlaiit. the animals are almost always 
imported and are ot a much tiner class, being large, white. 
heaA'v aniinal.s with short horns. About GO per cent, of ihem 
are castrated, and their price mns from Es. 50 to Es. 170 each. 
A bullock is generally luirehased for use about his fourth 
year, and he will usually continue capable of work until his 
eighth or tenth year. The bullock at A'arious ages is spoken 
ot by the following iiai iei : — While suckling it is called gaha 
or vachha ; from suckling- to puberty, vabar : and wben full 
grown, dand. While ir ha' milk-teeth it is called khira ; 
when two teeth, dunda ; when four, chauga ; and when six, 
chigga. The age i- told (as tht* above expressions indicate' 
by the teeth : and there i- a proverb, wbicb says ; ‘ Jinliaii 
da jam sahi, un de daiid kya dekbnen, ’ whicb means that 
there is no object in looking at the teeth when you have 
known the animal from, birth. Another saying illustrates 
the familiar terms on which the people live with their cattle ; 

‘ Ghar jam te bribe dhingar ’ (It wa- horn in the house, and 
yet the owner put< thoru' at the door to keep it out 1) The 
loss of its hump by tbc- ox in dav^ of scarcity i< alluded to 
in tbe following saying: ' Burre tiin buna kuma : iia dand 
dv kuhard, na jowan da tuna ’ (Great are tbe evils of famine; 
the hnllock Insp^ it- hump, and the young man the project- 
ing end of hi' pag-rii. 


Cows a’p -jA c' -c -.-wlieie for breeding purpose', and tbe 
owners dvinl; ilm bu’-.ei'iiill; (’chha ' ariil eat the ghi obtained 
frcen them. Tii tic' ’leighbrn-'hood, of Multan city there is 
a constauT anil good de),-,;-,!.-' fra- tlm ]-:rilk (kln'i-i for sale, hut 
elspwI’.pTi' tlie milk i' <eldf-!.'i 'obl. Tire ordinary peasant’s 
row give- f omr> ,rat' vely i -dk, and the best milkers are 

the rows keii: f-!’.!;,-' ;,nd Ah';-' in tlie (-anTonments and 

tbei)' iiiiint'diate ■■): ir-i'y. 

Eeiiinle biifcba,-' ( 2 -;iU!ijh' aiv very coiumonlv kept hv 
tlie iienple owi’.,g To tlm large amoi’ur of milk which they 
.give and tlieir nnuib,^ Iia- lo-gely increased during recent 
ye,-!)'^. The null; a;-.! gh: are both con'idered inferior in 
quality to the produce n: the cow: hut ou the riverside the 
people profp'S a paniality for tbe iiiilk of the huhalo. Male 
b'lffahies i.'iinh' are comparativelv few : and tliough they 
are ocr-asionally ra-rnte-i and ii'cl at tbe nlough or on the 
well, fliei)- extra 'length i-- not pufHcient t-o'mn.ke up for the 
extra expense of their keeo .as compared with oxen, and they 
are of nn use for wmk wb '■r, the weather geis hot The 
pponie 'fill to a Ia”ge exre^it — though not so mneh as for- 

r-t" killing the male offsprino- of 
buffaloes as mon a-; bom: wlienoe tb.e saving: ‘Wah majliin 
de dtl. jo pntr kobawan te klu'r dubawan ’ (Bravo for the 
sTunf of ilie sbe-bnffaloes ! thev Have tbeir ^ons slain hefo-e 
tnen- eyes and ye‘ giv. ir.rik to tbe slavei-.t. The price of'a 
huttalo ranges between E= T('' ami Es, 140 
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Tlie diseases from wliicK cattle and buffaloes cbiefly CHAPTER II, A, 
suffer are four in number, rinderpest (niai-ram, mata, . i T 

mata rani), foot and moutb disease (niahara or munb-kbur), ' 

gloss anthrax (gbut or galghotii), and a form of sudden {g) Agricultural 
death called sang. Of these, foot and mouth disease is per- 
haps the most common, especially in the early summer, but Diseases of cattle 
it is not generally fatal; while linderpest is both very pre- and buffaloes, 
valent and very fatal. 


Camels are especially common in tbe Mail-i and Kabir- Camels, 
wala tahsils, where theire is most jungle for g-razing. The 
camels are of two kinds — one kept mainly for riding, and 
the other mainly for pack transport. Tlie riding camels are 
mostly front Eahawalpur and Bikanii, but there is also said 
to be a good Itreed in Sluijabdd. The pack camels are mostly 
bred locally. The riding camel is +be better bred animal, 
but he is an exotic, and is more liable to ailments than the 
pack camel. Camels are veiy seldom castrated, and the ser- 
vices of the stallions are usttally provided gratis by their 
owners. The best pack camels are those of tbe Kabfrwala 
and TIailsi tahsils. those in the south of the district being 
rather poor in size and quality. In the two northern tahsils 
there are several large owneis of caineh among the LangriuD, 

Hirajs and other tribes; but elsewhere •they are mostly in 
the hands of small owners. A zaniindar of any position 
generally keeps a camel to ride upon : hut the hulk of the 
pack camels are not kept hy zamindars, hut by Biluchis and 
other miscellaneous tribes who-;e hereditaiy occupation is 
camel bleeding', and who are known collectively as Dakhnas. 

Pack camels sell for any price between Rs. 80 and Es. 250, 
the average being about Rs. 150. 

The female camels (dachi) are not u-ually laden, being 
kept entirely for breeding and for milk : they and the yonng 
camels are driven from place to place by tbe Dakhnas, 

Biluchis and others tbrougli tbe wastes of the district. 

The camel until he is one year old i' called toda; from 
then till two years, mazat ; from two to three years, trihan; 
and from three to four years, chhatr. A camel under three 
or four years old is also called lihak. At four years old 
camels lose their milk-teeth and the permanent teeth come; 
so after this age they are named according to the number of 
their teeth, riz., doak, chauga. chhiga and nesh, according as 
they have two. four, six or eight teeth. A camel becomes cap- 
able of hearing loads when he has four teeth, that is to say. 
when he is ahoiit six years old. The camel eats almost any- 
thing, but is chieflv grazed on kikar branches, on the camel- 
thorn shrub, on jal and karil trees, and on lani or khar. TKe 
proverb says : ‘ Uth je kanken rhhoriye, watt jawahan kha ; 
kiitta raj^ b.athaiye, chakki ehaitan ja. ’ (Though yon leave 
A camel in the wheat, he will still eat camel thorns. If you 
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put u (log on tile tliiou-A. lie will still run and lick the mill- 
stone.) So, too, the tact that the camel graze, on the jal 
is generall” evideiit to the nostril', anl the local equivalent 
tor ‘ Tiiain as a pike'tatt ' i, ‘ nth de munh vichhoti Jal di 
hr. ’ ('the smell of the jal from the mouth ot the camel). The 
camel is so conspi' UOU' au object in the lite ol the people 
that sayings connected with it ate very couiinon. Such aie 
‘ Fth (la iiaz Kajawj trulte ’ (It the camel i, pleased with 
you and begins to frisk, trash go the kajawas); or ‘ Ethin 
phar na awe, te hot in la+ta imire ' (H-> cannot stand up 

against the he kick' th^ camel'; loads'i or ‘ Eth 

di lahai cliaihai hir do la’uat’ (Mounting a camel or dis- 
mounting, one is a- damnable a, the other;. 

Tlip camel i' 'h ■(■:. usually orme in the year, and from 
its hair (luiilass; lope- (ua.har; and coarse sacks (borisi are 
made: the luv.r is seldom sold, l-^t it sold r would seent to 
fetch about G 'em to the iup.ee: and a camel provide' on ai. 
avt-rage al.iou'- a sei cl hat! in the yeai. From the camel’s 
hide are made the k::rpas or lange jar; whid.i used lou 
carrying glr'. To- i:.ii'< (tf the camel poniior be made into 
butter, and. it i- i.ic.-'tly drunl: by the bieeile:'. and cam?!- 
hei'ds themselves: wjrli persons not accusto'uecl to it. it act' 
as a violent ptiiga'-ive. 

Sheep aie tnuml 11 fc.er the distiict, and are owned by 
the landowners themsel-.e' or Lv tire tenants and the village 
menials. They are generally grazed along with the goats, 
Xo special bree-Is aie 'ai l to lie giown and no particular care 
seem to lie mken abo-n th; bre^'ling : but a distinction is 
made between the bci nle'S i'obnni> ami tlm horned (slno'li', 
vajrieties ot sheep.. The maE landl)- aie generally killed and 
eaten a day ci two alter biith. and those that are left are 
never ca.strated. dhee; are shnn. twice a year, at the be- 
ginning andi tlie end of the hot weather, and each slieep 
give, tlire.»-eighths ol a ser ot woril each time it i- 

sheaied. The wool 'ells generally tor abnut R,. 27 a mattnd, 
and there is enn^: datable demaml for ir in Multan for ex- 
1 ) 011 . Full gro'wi sheep are very seldom killed foi meat, 
except for European consumption. An ordinarv we+hei 
('ghatta) in tlm distri-t sA.G for about R'. fi: a ewe (bhecT 
for a little more : and. lambs (Ela, leli'. for much less. 
Rheej), besides suffering from rinderpest and foot and mouth 
disease are esrer-mlE RabE to pleuro-pn.euraonia ('phepril 
and to violent diarrlifea (ri!:h:>. 

The goat ■!> sr ? v, a mo: e valuable animal than 
a slippp. It fs r.nlv shoi:. rr - ye- r. and it' hait- 'jatt'';, of 
which about tk? ee-eighth' of a ser :s obtained at each sheai- 
ing, sells at Rs, 10 to Rs. 12 per niaund. The she-goat pro- 
vides milk to the peasants and is in milk for five or six months 
at least in each year. Goats, too, are commonly killed, by 
those wlin ca?. afTord it. foi humr-n food, and goat’s flesh m 
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preferred, as a rule to mutton. Goat’s liair makes escelleiit 
ropes and is used for liorses’ nose-bags. A good milking 
sbe-goat sometimes sells for as much as Rs. 15, but an orui- 
nary goat will fetcb on an average about Its. 6 to Rs. 8. 
Two breeds are recognized, viz., tbe desi or common goat, 
and tbe barpari. Tbe latter is reddish in colour, very ligbt- 
*y built and provided with good boms. Goats of this breed 
are said to be obtained originally by putting a cbinkara to 
a sbe-goat. Tbe goat is a voracious feeder, and is especially 
destructive to young trees. In tbe early spring it gets fod- 
der, and when disparaging a ‘Jack-in-office,’ tbe people say: 

‘ Dbai dibare Cbetr de, kudde bakaiwar ' (The goatbeid leap.- 
in bis pride for two and a half days in Cbetr' ). Tbe goat is 
subject to much tbe same diseases as sbeep. 

Tbe most common contagious diseases among cattle are 
foot and mouth disease, rinderpest and beemorrhagic septi- 
innraia. Tbe two latter are controlled by the inoculation of 
cattle with protective xera, and. tbanks to tbe activities of 
the Civil Teterinary Department, tbe prejudices of cattle 
i.'wnei'' agniust this form of prevention have largely dis- 
at pea’ cHl. ibe Department now regularly receives appli- 
cations from zemindars for tbe vaccination of tbeir cattle 
previous in tbe rainy season when outbreaks of bfeniorrbagic 
septicsemia generallv occur. Tbe veterinary work of the 
district IS under the control of tbe Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, South Punjab, whose headquarters 
are at Ferozepore. There are six veterinary hospitals, one 
at each tahsfl headquarters, each in cliarffe of a (lualified 
Veterinary Assistant. In addition to their hospital duties 
Veterinary Assistants tour in tbe villages for the treatment 
■aT:d in-nvepfiori of contagious diseases and for the supply of 
medicines for sick animals which cannot be conveniently 
biousrht to the nearest hospital. While much remains to 
hi done to place remedial and preventive facilities at the 
disposal of cattle owners, marked progress has taken place 
during recent years and scientific methods are growing in 
popularity among the people. The Civil Veterinary De- 
partment is also doing much to encourage cattle breeding 
by tbe supply of good bulls and tbe castration of poor ones, 
by tbe dissemination of sound ideas and bv practical assist- 
ance and advice on tbe occasion of cattle fairs. 

A District Stock-breeding Association has been formed 
for the pui-pose of improving tbe breeds of all kinds of do- 
mestmated animals. There are a District Committee with 
tile Deputy Coinrai.ssioner as President, Talisil Committees 
with the Tabsildar as President of each and Zail Sub- 
committees appointed by the TahstldSr. The fee for menu 
ber^Iiip is I{e. 1 per annum. The moopT is rolleeted ip the 
zails, banked at the tahstls and managed by tbe Tabstl Com- 
mittees. It is used to provide prizes and fodder at cattle 
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fairs ami hulls and stallions in the villages. _Xine horse 
and cattle fairs have been established, six of which occur m 
March and April, and three in the autumn. The District 
Board arranges these fairs and takes 2 per cent, on all sales of 
animals at the fairs. The Stock-breeding Association works 
hand in hand with the District Board and the latter has dis- 
continued the purchase of Hissar bulls in order to devote its 
funds to aiding the horse and cattle fairs, giving premiums 
for the best animals of whatever stock, and paying the salar- 
ies of two touring Veterinary’’ Assistants whose work is to cas- 
trate all the unfit male cattle and horses. A considerable 
’number of animals have been treated this way and interest in 
the work has grown. The movement is however still in its 
infancy. 

In anticipation of an increased demand for stud bulls in 
tlie different districts of the Province Government has leased 
lands for cattle-breeding fanus to a number of grantees. 
The breeding operations on these grantee farms, of which 
there are two in this district located at -lehangirabad and 
•lehanian, are under the control of the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment. At .lehangirabad farm, the area of which i« over 
4.000 acres, a herd of the Montgomery breed is main- 
tained comprising 8 bulls and 500 cows. The area of the 
•Tehnnian farm is .3,800 acres on which a Montgomery herd 
of 3 bulls and 125 cows is maintained. Surplus male and 
female young stock bred on these farms are distributed at 
concession rates to approved cattle breeders in the districts. 

A description of various systems of cultivation has been 
given in an earlier portion of this chapter. The main sources 
of iirigation are from canals alone, from canals and wells 
combined and from wells alone. 

In the Khanewal tahsi'l, wells are found only in the 
strip of land bordering the Ravi which does not receive canal 
irrigation and even there many of them are falling into dis- 
use. In the other tahstls they are an essential part of the 
agricultural system and it is to the large increase from 
111.343 to 26,576 wells between tbe third and fourth settle- 
ments that a considerable part of the great improvement i# 
rural conditions must be ascribed. 

The only form of well found in this district is that 
known as the ‘Persian wheel’ well. It is generally made of 
uiasomy hut occasionally in the river lands (more especially 
on the Chenah) the masonry extends only as far as the water 
level, and in sneh cases the well is known ns a ‘ Eharnra 
Eachha wells, made entirely without masonry, are very un- 
ommon. 

The value of a well depends on the quality of the water, 
on its depth from the surface and on the continuity of the 
.^upp]y. Wells are occasionally found in which the water 
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is brackish, (kbara) and unfit for drinking. A marked line 
of such wells extends, more or less continuously, from Dun- 
yapur in the centre of the district to Jalalpur Pirwala in 
the south-west. When a brackish well is fully aided by 
canal water, the brackishness has no serious effect on the 
crops, but if the crops depend on such a well alone without 
further help, they are apt to suffer considerably. 

The depth of the well depends mainly on its distance 
-Itv ile,,th from the river; and as the 

<■'/ ^''nter. whole of the district is 

within reasonable dis- 
tance of the river, we do 
not find any wells of ex- 
••• traordinary depth, al- 

though those in the centre of the bar tract are deep enough 
and in the Rawa Circle of the Mailsi tahsil are as deep as 52 
feet. The average figures for the district are shown in the 
margin. 

The third rerpiisite in a well is the constancy of the 
supply afforded by tbe subsoil Trater. There is eTervTvbere 
a stratum of water-giving sand, which is known as fhe^achh, 
and which it is the object of the well-sinker to reach, .ks 
he goes down below the surface, the first water he meets is 
a trickling and dirty moisture, which is known ns .^nmnn, 
and which is of a fiuctuating character. The real perman- 
ent supply (or ‘ shauh pani ’ as it is called) is found in the 
mchh only, and the diver knows bv examining the soil 
which he brings out whether he has" reached the desired 
stratum or not. 

The agriculturist about to build a well first chooses a 
suitable .spot,_ if possible a little above the level of the area 
he wi^shes to irrigate. He then traces the circle of the well, 
and he sets the labourers to work, under the supervision of 
the village carpenter, to dig the cylinder nr ‘ hhiir ’ down to 
the water level. The wooden base of the brick-work (known 
as tahrano) is then hoisted in with the aid of a large crowd 
of neighbours and fixed in its place at the bottom. On +his 
the hnck-work is carefully built up, the bricks being joined 
with_ mild (garal instead of mortar, and tbe masonry cylin- 
der is completed to tbe level of tbo ground or to a bei-bt 

On fD! of ffio ground. 

On to this cylinder is then attached an apparatus known as 

the w/, whicli consists of transverse sticks and thick ropes 
of twisTed sar grass (called ‘ wat 0 arranged so as to hold 

^od to act as a heavy 
weight to depress the inasoniT cylinder. The driver or tohi 

o mattock 

into ?h b fo time ^^es 

o th^\oW?h’ ^thdrawn and hauled 

the top of the well. The diver’s work is exceedingly hard 


CHAPTER II, A. 

Agriculture- 

(S) System of Irri- 
ration — 

IVells,'’- 
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CHAPTER n, A. 
Agriculture 

(1) System ot Irri- 
gatioa— 

Wei'.. 


owing to the physical strength lequired and the cold damp- 
ness of the air he has to live in, but he is fed on the be^t 
during his term of labour. As he works, the cylinder slow- 
ly subside- until it reaches the true water stratum, which 
is generally some 10 to 15 feet below the place where it 
first touched the water. The pal is then removed, and 
the ndl or cylinder is completed by the addition of the 
gadolmr or upper portion an,d the gal. which is the por- 
tion projecting" above the ground. 


Ihe well cylinder, if carefully constructed and made 
with gooil bricks, la-ts for an unlimited length of time: and 
dah or old disused wells of previous centuries are often 
dug out again and made fit for use at small expense. A 
grind well will ne>nl cleaning out once in every five year- or 
so; a V.ad one oftr>ner. This is done bv attaching a lope 
and njuttoe'; to a revolving arrangement in the form of a 
capstan (known as a dol or ura), by which the extraneous 
-ill at the bottom of the well is graduallv cleared out. A 
well, however, i- snliject to various forms of disrepair and 
weakness!, and when suffering from these is spoken of as 
being ill (bimar-. If the original sinking was not carried 
to the right point, the well soon begins to rtin short of 
water tchora ho vendal. If the bricks at the side of the 
cylinder begin to give way: the well’s ‘ waist ’ is said to 
break katr.r tiu*' vend!): or if a large bole is formed in the 
cylinder, an outlet is said to he formed (mori nakal pai) : 
in -ui h ca-es the damage is known as bhattha (bhattha 
]>.ii gai). To avert disaster from such accidents, it is usual 
to insert a wocdeii cylinder fitting closely inside the circle 
of t’le well, and some six to ten feet in height; if laid below 
the tilwang to prevent the intrusion of sand, the frame- 
work > known as a if laid above the tilwang to 

support the sides of the mosonrt’ cylinder, it is known as 
a t/lianda. Such a framework may keep a well going for t“n 
or twelve ys'ars Icng'er: but to use a well repaired is piover- 
bially looked, on as the equivalent of wearing old clothes that 
have been sTiTched together. 


Tile wood-’vork of the well (obob chakkal) is construrt- 
ed in 'lu' s.nns v,-ay as in the rest of the Punjab, though the 
nnnienclatnre in som.- respects varies. The chief parts of 
the fr.iinework are the horizontal wheel (chakknl) the ver- 
tical pole on wh’eh it revolves (hurjal), the horizontal 
beams below and above tbo-e fbhurm' and kanjan), the pillars 
on which the upp^j. jjeam rests (munnan). the seat on which 
the driver -its .gadhf), the shaft connecting the two wheels 
aatli'., the ver^’cal ^Keel tchakli). the vertical apparatus 
for di awing up the water fbair), the ropes (mahl), the sticks 
connecting tp.p rorp. frerfan). the earthen pots (lote), the 
wooden nroiecfirr to keep the ropes in its place tsutarlarj ; the 
cog I'thaka'c the splash-board to prevent eartb from falling 
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into tlie well (chaman), tke small conduit into wkick the 
pots pour the water (parchha), the longer conduit which 
takes the water further into the cistern (nisar), the log on 
which this conduit rests (jhal) and the cistern into which it 
pours the water (khada). 

The area irrigated by a well varies a good deal, not only 
according to the state of the well cylinder, but also acciord- 
ing to the amount of aid received from canals or sailab, 
and according to the degree to which the soil retains mois- 
ture. The average areas matured in a year from a well in 
each circle in the district are as recorded below: — 


Per v.-t'll in 

i 

1 

Hitliii’. 

Ctar. 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 Si'Uiiiai. 

i 

Ai.ros iiuturpil 20 1 2 g 

! 

IS 

1 


The rate at which well irrigation can be carried on of 
course varies immensely, but a normal rate of irrigation 
would seem to be a little over one-fourth of an acre of 
ploughed land in twenty-four hours, the well being worked 
hard all the time. Wheat irrigated during winter by an 
ordinary well probably receives water at the rate of some 
three or four days to the acre. 

The Government canals of the district are — 

(t) The old inundation canals. 

(n) The Hajiwah Canal. 

(ui) The Sidlmai Canal. 

(ir) The Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

({) The nhl I .ivriilafion Canah. 

For the history of the inundation canals and their c^'n- 
dition at difterent times the reader is referred to — 

{a) A report prepared by Mr. Mon is. Settlement 
Oflicei . ill 1S9-3 ; 

{h) Appendix I of the Completion Eeport (1895) of 
the 5[ultan CanaL; 

(c) Appendix B of the 1884 Edition of this Gazetteer, 

and 

(d) Chapter T, Section C, of the 1902 Edition. 

All the inundation canals are, comparatively speaking, 

of recent formation, the most ancient of them not having 
been dug much luoie than 200 years ago. They would ap- 
pear to owe their existence to the drying up of the Beas 
and to the change in the cour.se of the river Ravi which 
lendcred it incumbent on the inhabitants to devise some 
other mode of providing water for their lands. 


CHAPTER II, A. 

Agriculture. 

(A) System of Irri'- 
gation — 

WelU. 


Canals, 
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CHAPTER n, A. The luauagemeut anJ control of the canals is entirely 
; ~ in the hands of GoTernment, and all the main canals owe 

gnc lure. tJ^eir origin to the direct or indirect support of the Govern- 
;4) System of irri- nient in power for the time being; some having been dug by 
the former rulers of the countrj', and others by powerful 
zamtndars or associated village communities aided by Gov- 
ernment. The majority of the Chenab canals were made 
by the Pathans when holding the position of rulers in 
Multan and Shuiabad ; whilst those on the Sutlej were 
cbipflv duo- l-)v tlm Tlaiidnotras, a T'owerful tribe, ".ho on 
the extinction of the Moghal power completed the conquest 
of this part of the countiy, and continued in possession 
until its acquisition by Eanji't Singh. One of the largest, 
however, of the Sutlej canals — the Diwanwah of tahsfl 
Mails i— was excavated by Diwan Sawan Mai, who also en- 
larged and improved several others, and showed great liber- 
ality in making grants for the re-excavation and improve- 
ment of the canals in general. 


Sixty years ago there were thirty-four canals of which 
twenty issued from the Sutlej and fourteen from the Che- 
nab: but this number had fallen to nine only in 1900 and 
a further reduction to seven had been effected before the 
4th Settlement b}' the linking up of different canals. The 
advantag-es thus gained and the general character of the 
different canals at the 4th Settlement are briefly described 
in the following account: — 


i’i.e Matital. 


The Duraim 
Laiigana and Wali 
Mohammad. 


Thr Ch rvah of 

The Matital which takes out a few miles below the 
lunction of the Eavi and Chenab is the least satisfactory of 
the Chenab canals of the district. Its head has been'fre- 
(luentlv changed and. although the one now in use is fair- 
ly satisfactory, there is, of course, no certainty that it will 
not be cut away. Of late years, in comparison with other 
Cheiuib canals, Matital has (>pened from two or three days 
to two nr three weeks later and has closed some six to four- 
teen days earlier. About the l-ath of May is the normal 
time of opening, but during the past three years it has been 
well behind this date ; it rarely runs later than the 20th of 
September and frequentlv closes earlier. Cotton is an un- 
eei'tain crop which has usually to be matured with the aid of 
well water, and canal sowings of wheat are subject to large 
variations from year to vear. Tbe chief nahri crops in the 
k-harif are iowar and til, while in the rabi as much wheat 
as possible IS sown with canal water and matured by tbe wells. 

The Durana Langana canal and the Wali Mohammad 
canal wuh its branches have a common head They 
separate at the Bns.an Eegulator about 14 miles distant and 
flow in a snutb-westeily direction through the MuEan tahsfl 
giving irrigation in each of the flve assessment circles and 
continuing beyond tbe Shujabad boundary in which tahsfl a 
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few villages only obtain water. They irrigate on both sides, CHAPTER II, A. 
Ibut the Government distributaries take off from the western . T 

bank. The "Wali Mohammad irrigates much the same vil- smu ure. 
lages as at the third Settlement, but in 1903 the Durana (^) System of Im- 
Langana was extended to the extreme south of the tahstl ; 
new distributaries were made and the area commanded by , Durana 

it was largely increased. Iriigation from it is fairly satis- jioiiaumad 
factory, but is not so good as: on the Wali Mohammad. 

The third Chenab canal is the Sektindarabad with its SrkundavibaJ. 
head ten miles below that of the Wali Mohammad. It flows 
south-west through the Multan Hithar irrigating on both 
side.s, but mainly on the west: near Sher Shab it sends off 
the Gajjuhatta canal from which the Epper and Lower Bakh- 
tuwah and the Panjani branches take off lower down. The 
Gajjuhatta and its main branch, the Panjani. lu.d freaierly 
separate hea,ds, but these were amalgamated with the Se- 
kundarabad soon after the third Settlement and the upper 
branches of the latter were deepened and widened in order 
to provide for the combined supply necessary. At iimes 
of full supply the main canal and its branches run simul- 
taneously, but at the beginning and end of the season, and 
in poor years at other times also, they run by rotation. Irri- 
gators complain tliat they have suffered in consequence 
bu+ _fheir complaints will not bear inve-sfirrntion. Both the 
Gajjuhatta and Panjani formerly took off much lower down 
the river and one necessary result of the amalgamation hp = 
been to give better command. At the same time, the re- 
gulator below Sher Shah allows the best use being made of 
what water is available. Instead of a low supply in three 
.separate canals, a good supply is given in turn to each of 
the branches and the greater efficiency of the supply while 
it lasts _ more than compensates for its shorter duration. 

The linking up of the varinu- sy^tenm has been accouinani- 
ed by the gradual introduction of pakka outlets and of re- 
gular distribution by means of chakbandi. which though 
not complete is_ much more extensive than 20 years ago. 

At the same time. Government minors and distributaries 
have rf-r>!aced zaminddri channels. As on the .Sutlej canals, 
a^ necessary incident of these chnnues has been the reduc- 
tion of the excessive supplies formerly taken bv the big men 
and There ^ 1 =; no doubt that, when chakbandi was first adopt- 
' ’''''w'ls ir sr’u° T-dVErps were drastic. Where th'e 

?hrn<^rriuB"o/^r'''r- been revised, but 

rafl,er th.? + 1 ^ 1 ^^een to benefit the small 

. a fnan the large owner who has had to economise in 

of the%iui^ad^t + 1 ^*^ ^tar. Pawa and Hithar Chenah 
I the ..huiabad tahsil there are some verv powerful Hindu 

-/^Thf oHe" 'T .-mplaints'am most ^ 

' of the question is rarelv advanced but 

occasionally small owners who have to SgatHom the 
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CHAPTER II, A t^ame channel as their more powerful neighbours will give 
~~ a graphic account of what happens when distribution is not 

gnculture. controlled. In the Multan tahsi'l, there are no Govern- 
.A'! System of Irri- nient minors on the Sekundarabad, nor are these necessary 
cation — as the villages commanded generally lie close to the canal; 

in the Shujabad tahsi'l, the distributaries and minors are 
fairly numerous, but are not so extensive as on the Sutlej 
canals in this and the Lodhran tahsil. There are still some 
private channels, but they do not compare in length and depth 
with those of the Mails! tahsil. 

The Sekundarahad is at present (1920) the best of the 
Clieivib canals. It lias an excellent head; it generally opens 
a few days earlier and closes a few days later than the Wali' 
Mohammad, and the villages on it are, with few exceptions, 
well commanded. The soil in the majority of them is good 
and niany^ of those situated in the Hithar also benefit from 
their proximity to the river. 

The fiiui'th Cheuab canal is the Bilochauwah which 
servc' sdiue twenty villages towards the 'onth of the Hithar 
Cheuab in Shujabad. It late cud doses early and 

little kliaiif crops are urown <n it. The lahi is generally 


B-lcctanwah. 


good and ilie village: 
average. 


on it. Though not first das- 


aie 


above 


>:ffeet of the Triple 'J-he Triple Canal Project by drawing off supplies of 
Canal Project. water higher up the river ho' had an adveise effect on the 
canals aliove desciibed, though inioimaiion is not available 
from which the extent of the hnim drme ''an lie accnrately 
moasured. A comparison of Ine dates of ojnmiiig and closuie 
would seem to show that the canals open rather later, but, 
Oil tiio^ other hiuid, clo'-e- a lew days later than in the yeaiT 
preceding the triple project. The value of the river as a 
•source of supply m less than it was, but the loss o„ this 
account lia.s been^ partly made good by the more efficient 
utilization of available supplies. The deterioration is most 
serious in bad years, when late openings substantially le- 
duce the areas under indigo and cotton, and early closures 
attect the yield of cotton and rice and curtail the‘’abi sow- 
ings. 

The Siitici Sijsfcm of Canals. 

o.iThe-MailsiCanaK In 1903 several inundation canals were linked un so as 
to torm the Mailsi canal, the various branches of which 
have now a common head. The regulator and escape are 
I^a''ideb_ and for some fourteen miles below 
this there is httle irrigation on either side. At Karampur, 
the Diwanwah takes off, striking north-west and irrigating 
a large portion of the Ftar and a few villages in the Eawa 
Other brimches on the ngl.t bank in this tahsil are the 
•Tamwah Khurd. the TaniAvah Kalan and the Chattarwab 
n the left bank, there aie Government minors only in 
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tile boutli-west corner oi the iuLmI, hut irom Earaiupur on- CHAPTER Hs A. 
wards are direct outlets through, which water reaches the r 

fields via zamindari channels. The linking up oi the vari- 
ous independent units has enabled the Iirigation Depart- (h) .System of Irri» 
nieiit to control supply down the brunches, and to the ccn- gahon — 
sequent curtailment of wastage must mainly be attributed Mails! 

the extension of the irrigated area that has occinred. The canaU. 
villages that have gained most are these on the south of 
the main canal, in many of which the iriigattd area has 
doubled or trebled .since the third Settlement. The estates 


lying below the middle of the branches have also benefited, 
but not cpiite to the san-e extent. The advantage to the 
tail villages is more doubtful, and on the Diw.dnwah — which 
was the main canal — it is jirobalde tliat -ome C'tates iu ve 
'Ufrered. On the whole, unificaiion has confened in.to.ense 
her'eflt to tlie talisi'l. The tull ndv.nitr.ge has uiu, linw- 
ever, heen reajied owing to iiiadeiiuate control over -h- ’’n- 
teir.al distiibution. There is no proper system oi l•uTlet'. 
no regular chakbandi as the term is understood or_ the 
■^idhnai and perennial canals, and no effective means ni ad- 
justing the suppl 3 ' to local requirements. Except in the 
south-west corner of the tahsi'l, there are no Government 
minors. Owners of land have to bring the water from the 
canal branch along private kassis and from them to the fields 
along small water-channels or paggus. Co-operative owner- 
ship and clearance of kassis within a single estate is lairly 
common, and in some cases several adjacent villages have 
provided jointly for their requirements. But the ordinary 
system is for each village, aud often for each large owner in 
a village, to have a separate kassi, so that the extraordinary 
spectacle is seen of three or four channels running parallel 
to each other and separated by a few yards only. The«e 
channels are often of considerable length — a lead of S or 10 
miles being by no means uncommon — and their hanks are of 
great height, the silt clearance of each year being thrown on 
Them without any attempt to economi.^'e future labour bv a 
little levelling. Quite apart from the rise in the con of 
laooiir, the continual tendency is, therefore, for the silt clear- 
.ince.s to become more expensive. For these the owner is 
responsible, the tenant’s liability being confined to the verv 
ordinarv- clearance of the paggus or field channels. 


^ From the attached statement it will he seen that the 
.iiiration of supplies from the Mailsi canal fluctuates from 
year to year, hut that of late years the variations from the 
normal have been relatively small. The total number ot 
dav-s during which water is available in the year is onlv one 
factor which affects the harvest. The dates at which the water 
-ommences and ceases to run are better guides to the nature of 
the canal year, and if these he taken as a criterion, it will he 
seen that no two years are alike. Comparing the year 190.9-04 
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TO 1909-10 Tvitli tlie last eiglit years a distiact tendency is 
apparent for tlie canal to open later and to close later: — 


('») ot Irri- 

gat-.'n — 

(a'' Tue Mails: Canali. 

t (,ar. 

Pste of opeoiiit;. 


ISOUO-i ... ' Ttii May 1%3 

1904- :.5 15t). April 1904 

1905- ';'6 I 19lh April 1905 
19Qr;.07 ... ! litli ApiU IS'C'G 
IS17-1.S ... ' :14th Apr 1 1907 
19Cr'-09 .. ' t'2uJ April 19CS 
I?r9-i0 ... : 2"C„ April ;9C9 

1911-11... 27th May 1910 

1911- 1.: ... I 30th April 1911 

1912- 1:1 .. ' Ist April 1912 

1913- 14 ... ' 17’h May 1918 

1014-13 IS:!) April 1914 

1915-11; .. ' 13th May 1015 
liTC-17 ... * it" .Tni.c 1916 
191T-1S ... 29th April 1917 
1918-19 ... 9th .lunc 1918 


Mailsi C.in'Al. 


Date of ciosnre. 

No. of days 
canal was ran- 
uicg during ye ir. 

t 

. j 4th Ncvein’hcr 190?> ... 

1 

1 3rd December ltiU4 ... 

lS3 

Ctb Dooitubf-r If 0-' ... 

1 . 

232 

3rd November lyC'G 

200 

i 26th OctiAitr 1007 ... 

183 

14th Xovonltpr 190S 

207 

■ Oct her 1900 

j 

361 

j 23ri! October 1910 ... 

ISo 

j 6.b December 1911 ... I 

2-1 

5tli .lanuary 1912 

280 

-Jtl Dtt ember 1913 

2U2 

20lli Novembo! 1914.., 

217 

4t'i Deccnilier 1 15 ... 

20G 

20ti: Peceiuocr 191G ... 

20o 

131 h Noveinhir 1917 ... 

199 

3rfl Dcckiiiiier 1918 

178 


{t) The Moiar.iiiiial- 
rraii Sards j-B-ah 


These ttvo cauaG nhich were formerly separate have 
now a couiiuon head at Hassti Jiv'a and flotv in one channel 
tor ahont S miles, then branching at Shahpur and taking 
a uorth-we-lerly direction in almost parallel lines. They 
irrigate mainly in the Tiodhran tahsil, but give water to a 
few villages of Shujahad. They haje been considerably im- 
proved of late years and are now efficient. 


The BshiAalHai. ’ This canal takes oft from the Kotla creek which 20 years 
TiOlbrii;, ago was in the main ■'treani of the jiver. A change in the 

course of the latter so adversely tdfected the supply that 
about 1910 a feeder channel was dug connecting with the 
iiardarwah. At the beginning and end of the season the 
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canal lias tlie benetit of surplus water from tlie Sardai-wali, CHAPTER n, A. 
but, although this has done much to remedy the evils re- 
sulting from a defective head, the canal remained for some 
years the least satisfactory of the Sutlej system. A recent (/;) System cf Irriga- 
chango in the river has, however, much improved matters. 


Agricullure- 


The essential difference between perennial and inun- difiereiices 

dation canals is the dependence of the latter on the natural lutween inundation 
water level in the river being higher than the bed level of perennial canals, 
the canal head. The unceitainty which this dependence 
involve.s is a factor of great importance in the system of 
cultivation which, as already explained, ha^ to be adjusted 
from year to j-ear in accordance with the supply of the 
rivers. The limited and varx'ing period during which the 
canals flow makes an auxiliary form of irrigation practi- 
cally essential so that the success of the inundation canals 
is inseparably associated witb tbe number and efficiency of 
the wells sunk in tbe canal areas. 


Tbe equitable distribution of water is complicated by 
several factors. The constant variation in supplies, the in- 
completeness of the system of rdjhahas and minors, the 
number of direct outlets, the liability of deterioration to, 
or even complete failure of the liead owing to silt deposits 
or a sudden change in the course of the river — all militate 
against efficient di.stribution, and, although much has been 
done during the past twenty-five years to remove remediable 
defects, tbe elements of insecurity are still great. Again, 
there is necessarily much waste of water. The long zamin- 
dari channels, found in their worst form in the Mailsi tahstl, 
are most uneconomic, while the lack of certainty regarding 
the duration of supplies often results in the cultivator fail- 
ing to use the water to the best advantage. In any case, 
in view of tbe early closure of tbe canals, be has to use 
more water per acre for rabi sowings than on tbe perennial 
canals. 


Under native rule and for many years of British ad- Occupier** 
ministration a source of still greater economic waste was 
the system of cJiher or statutory labour by which silt clear- 
ances were done. For a description of this system refer- 
ence may he made to Chapter V of the last edition of this 
Gazetteer. It was abolished at the Third Regular Settlement 
and the reform then effected was justly described by Mr. 
Maolagan as the mo.st important economic change which th* 
district had undergone during the previous thii't 7 - tvears. 

The substitution of occupiers’ rates for compulsorv labor 
was very unpopular when first made ; but no one would now 
revert to the old methods. In fact, with the demand for 
tenants in the canal colonies, cultivators on the inundation 
■ canals would not be obtainable if they had to carry out 
the whole of the silt clearances. The occupiers’ rates 
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chapter II. A. introduced at the Third Settlement were not heavy and the en 
— — hancement (25 per cent.) taken at the Fourth Settlement was 

Agricolture. intentionally kept low 'O that the tenant problem mi ght 

(h) fSj^tem of Irri- uot be aggravated and as little disturbance as possible occur 
nation — in rents. The sanctioned schedule of rates is as follows; — 

Occupiers’ rates j 

I’. ITKPER ACBF. 

Cla..'. Crop, 


j 

I j Rico. uanleOH, pepi.r, and .agar- 
j rano. 

II J Cotton, til 
ni I (Itiier kliarif rpH'^ 

IV Kahi cro]- ^ 


i.S. A. p 
3 0 vj 

0 1, 

1 1-J 0 

t i 0 


R» A. p. 
2 4 0 

J il 0 
’ 3 0 

0 13 0 


It aitplies to the Cheuab and Sutlej systems. 

(a) The Hajiv-ah (Janal. 

The Hajiwah caual owes its origin to the enterprise oi 
a Khakwani Pathan, Ghulam Mu.stafa Khan, who was one 
of Sawan ]ilal’s kardars, and afterwards tahsfldar of Mailsi. 
In the Kegular .Setilemenc he held the contract for the reve- 
nue on the ■ bar ’ lands in the east of tlie tahsil, and, with 
tlie sanction of Government, built the Hajiwah canal to 
irrigate a portion of those lands. At the Second Settlement, 
his son, Ghulain Kadir Khan, received from Government in 
proprietary right a tract of <>0,000 acres irrigated by the 
canal, and the giant wa.s formally confirmed by a deed exe- 
cuted in 1886. 

In 1888 Ghulam Kadir Khan died, leaving four sons 
and unfortunate family disputes were followed by serious 
mismanagement of the canal. In December 1888 it was 
plai'ed by ihe civil coui’t in charge of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and shortly afterwards the Government took over 
the canal on the authority of a clause in the deed of 1886. 
Between 1890 and 1892 it wa.s administered as a provincial 
work, hut in 1892 it was transferred to the Imperial Head, 
and 'ince that date the accounts of the Hajiwah canal hav’ 
been amalgamated with those of the other Sutlej inunda- 
tion canal' of the district. The Government administra- 
tion of the canal was contested by the three 'vounger sons 
of Ghulam Kadir Khan and the suit was finally decided 
by the Privy Council in 1901. The bed of the canal was 
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declared to be tbe property of tbe four sons of Ghulaui Eadir CHAPTER 11, A 

Kban, but in other respects the Government was left un- 1 — j" 

fettered in its action. The canal is still under the manage- Agriculture. 

ment of Government, but the owners enjoy certain privi-j;,^ Systrui of Im- 

leges of which the most important is the limitation of water L'ation — 

rates to the cost of clearance and management. The latest 

orders of Govemnient are summarised below; — i mi piers rae>. 

I. — On all irrigation, within the original grant of laud 
made in the year 1880 to the late Ghulam Kadir Khan, of 
lands, the propiietarv right in which is, or may hereafter 
become vested. — 

(a) in the .sons or the lineal descendant-; of the said 
Ghulam Kadir Khan, or 

(h) in Mian Muhaniniad Khan or Hafiz Muhammad 
Afzal Khan, the nephews of the said Ghulam 
Kadir Khan or their lineal descendants, 
the rate per acre actually matured whether in the khan'f or 
rabi shall be limited to the following rates, namely: — 

lie. A. p. 

I'l'i"’ ... ... .. 0 12 0 per aiTu. 

I.ift ... ... 090 


II. — On all lauds other than those mentioned in Rule I 
above, the following water charges will be levied : — 






Rate per acre. 

Clas-. 

Cr^p. 


1 

Flow. 

1 

Lift* 





Rs. A. p. 

Ks A. P. 

I 

Ritv, garden, pepper and 
cane. 

sugar- ! 


3 K' 0 \ 

2 u 

i 

n 

Cotton and til 



2 4 0 

1 11 0 

HI 

Other kliarif crops 


\ 

i 

1 12 0 

1 5 0 

IV 

j Uabi Cl ops 

- 

1 

1 

13 0 

j U 13 0 

III. 

, — With effect from 

kharif 

1919 a 

quinquennial 


settlement of accounts will be made with the Khans so as 
to adjust any difference between (a) the proportional cost 
of clearance and management debitable to the Khans’ own 
lands, and (6) the total amount of the water rate.s recovered 
from them. The relations of the Khans will pay the same 
water rates as the Khans, but they will not be entitled to 
any refund of the excess of the proceeds of the water rate* 

o2 
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CHAPTER n, A. over the cost of clearance and management nor will the 
Khans in the future he entitled to such excess, so far as 


Agricnltore. 


the lands of their relations are concerned. 


calculating the cost of clearance and manage- 
ment for the purposes of (a) above some addition should be 
Occupiera’ rates. iuade to represent the proportionate share of overhead 
■ •harges. The Khans will at the end of the first five years 
be entitled to any excess there may be in (b) over (a) dur- 
ing the quinquennium and the rate for the following quin- 
quennium should be fixed so as to make (a) and (b) as nearly^ 
as possible equivalent. 

(ni) The Sidhnai Canal. 


The hiifoiy of this canal is given in full in the Com- 
pletion Kepmt' (1894) prepared by Mr. T. Highaui. from 
which it appears that the first proposal for a canal from 
the Sidhnai reach of the river Kavi was made by Lieutenant 
(afterwards Colonel) J. Anderson, R.E., Superiuteiident, 
Inundation Canals. The proposal was to re-open as ‘ a 
navigable canal of irrigation ’ a channel known as the old 
Ravi extending from the town of Sarai Sidhu to Multan, 
to be supplied by means of a dam across the Ravi at the up- 
stream end of the straight and permanent reach known 
as the ‘ Sidhnai ’ which extends for 7 miles below Tu- 
lamba. The Bari Doab canal was at that time designed to 
terminate at or near Tulamba, and it was supposed that the 
tract intervening between the terminus and Multan might 
eventually be irrigated by means of some such canal as had 
been proposed by Lieutenant Anderson. The question was 
first regularly investigated in the course of the surveys of 
the Lower Bari Doab undertaken in 1870 — 75, in the last 
of which years two alternate estimates were submitted by 
Mr. E. C. Palmer for a permanent and for an inundation 
canal from the Sidhnai reach which amounted to 
Rs. 16,68,317 and Rs. 5,85,289, respectively, exclusive of in- 
direct charges. The project, however, remained in abeyance 
owing to the increased expenditure on other large schemes 
then in progress, and to the doubts that were entertained 
as to the reliability of the data on which these estimates were 
based. 


In 1882 the Government of India invited the Punjab 
Government to submit proposals for new Irrigation Works 
to be constructed out of loan funds, and the scheme for the 
Sidhnai canal was then reconsidered, with the result that 
a General Estimate, amounting to Rs. 7,74,480, was for- 
warded to the Government of India in 1883, to which sanc- 
tion was accorded in 1884. The work for the most part 
was earned out by Mr. MacLean. Executive Engineer, and 
by his assistant Mr. Johnston. Work was started in De- 
cember 1883, and the canal was opened for irrigation on 
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the 27t]i May 1886, in the kharif of which year 5,976 CHAPTER HA. 


acres were matured, which were followed by 20,479 in the 


AgricBltare. 


BTicceeding rabi making a total area of 26,455 acres of crops 
brought to maturity in the first year after opening. The (*) System of frri- 
canal as originally designed was practically completed in 
the following year, when the irrigated area rose to 75,284 
acres, although in the estimate of 1883 the maximum area 
anticipated after the irrigation had been fully developed 
was 48,000 acres only. 

The success of the canal was thus immediate and com- Subsidiary Canals, 
plete, but during the course of its construction it was 
found necessary to propose a slight extension of the 
scope of project. As early as 1884 the zamindars of the 
villages situated on the right and left banks of the Ravi 
below the site of the weir, then under construction, took 
alarm, and submitted petitions regarding the probable effect 
of the new channel on their existing irrigation from the 
river, which was effected from open cuts in the banks. The 
question was promptly investigated and it was found that 
these cuts were placed at such a high level that they were 
only effective when the river was in high flood, at which 
times they would be practically unaffected by the canal works. 

It appeared probable, however, that there might be some 
decrease in the area below the weir, which had previously 
been covered by high floods, and that the prosperity of the 
villages concerned would be affected by the emigration of 
the cultivators to the more favoured tracts commanded by 
the new canal : and as it was undesirable that these villages, 
which were not at their hest in a very flourishing condition, 
should be reduced to greater straits by the opening of the 
Sidhnai canal, it was proposed to provide irrigation for such 
of their lands as could be commanded by two subsidiary 
canals taking out from the right and left banks above the 
weir. It was, at the same time, pointed out that a third 
canal might be usefully taken out from the left bank of 
the river about 34 miles above the weir which would com- 
mand a small tract that could not be reached from the 
Sidhnai canal. Estimates were accordingly prepared for — 

1st, the Kuranga canal, to take out from the right 
flank of the Sidhnai weir; 

2nd, the Eazal Shah canal, to take out from the left 
flank of the weir, and between it and the head 
of the Sidhnai canal; 

3rd, the Abdul Hakim canal, to take out from the left 
bank of the river, about 34 miles above the weir. 

. . Kuranga and Fazal Shah canals were opened for 
irrigation in the months of June and July 1890, respectively. 
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and the Abdul Hakim in the kharif of the following year. 
Since then i'everal small extensions of the canal and its 
distributaries have been made. 

The headworks of the canal consists of a weir built 
right across the channel of the river and at right angles to its 
axis, the distance between the right and left flank walls being 
737-5 feet, and the actual width of the Sidhnai reach at this 
point being about 800 feet. The crest of the weir is at the 
general level of the river bed, or E,. L. 453-5, the level of the 
floor of the canal regulator immediately above it being 1 foot 
higher, or R. L. 454-5. The weir is divided into 32 bays of 
20 feet each by piers 7-5 feet in height and 3 feet in width. 
The tops of these piers are connected at their upstream ends 
by timber beams 18 inches in width and 12 inches deep, and 
the vents thus formed are closed by wooden needles placed 
nearly vertically, so that their lower ends abut against the 
crest of the weir, while they are supported at the upper ends 
by the beams over the pieri. 

The Sidhnai differs from the inundation canals of the 
riienab and Sutlej in that it possesses a weir, and it differs 
from the perennial canals because its supply is more liable 
to fail at critical seasons of the year. The strict rule govern- 
ing the distribution of water is that the main canal has 
the prior claim the surplus being first divided between the 
Kuranga and Fazal Shah and the balance going to the Abdul 
Hakim. In practice, the rule is not rigorously enforced, 
but even so, the subsidiaries often fare badly compared with 
the Sidhnai juoper and, on the average, the duration of 
their supplies is from 88 to 97 days less than on the main 
canal. 

The nature of the supply varies much fzom year to 
year, but it may be said generally that there is adequate 
water for the kharif, and, except in very bad years, for rabi 
sowings; in three years out of five, the supply extends to a 
further watering in the rabi; in one year out of five it 
continues throughout the cold weather; and in another year 
the canal opens sufficiently early to help the maturing of the 
rabi crops. The conditions, though markedly superior to 
those on the inundation canals, are still uncertain, since 
the supply is apt to fail when most needed. The conse- 
quences of failure are, however, less serious than formerly, 
owing to the large increase in the number of wells. The 
canal irrigates the greater portion of Kabfrwala and a con- 
siderable portion of Multan, and in both tahsils the area 
served by it compares favourably in every way with the area 
dependent on the inundation canals. This superiority is due 
mainly to better supply, but also, in part, to better control 
and distribution, which approximate closely to conditions 
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on tile perennial canals. There is as yet no good reason CHAPTER U, A. 
to suppose that the Lower Bari Doab canal has adversely ; r 

affected the Sidhnai. The present working arrangement is 
that the latter canal should receive 3,400 cusecs subject to (A) System of Im- 
a minimum of 700 cusecs being available below Balloki. Ration - 
This allowance was fixed after full consideration of the re- 
quirements of the canal, and it is probable that it will 
suffice for present needs, although it leaves little, if any, 
surplus for further extension of the irrigated area. 


The greater portion of the area commanded was, prior Coioni'iation. 

To the construction of the canal, Government waste, which 
in the absence of water could not be profitably brought 
under cultivation, and from which only an insignificant 
revenue was realized in the form of grazing dues. While 
the canal officers were engaged in providing water for this 
considerable area, the duty of introducing colonists into 
the waste lands and making suitable arrangements for the 
new settlements devolved on the civil officers. A similar 
duty was simultaneously imposed on them in connection 
with the new Sohag-Para canal, which was also under con- 
struction at the same time; but the settlement of both these 
comparatively small tracts was but a prelude to the colo- 
nisation, on a far larger scale, of the vast area of the Crown 
waste which was afterwards to be undertaken on the Chenab 
canal. The great importance of these pioneer experiments 
was from the first fully realized by the late Colonel Wace, 
who, as Financial Commissioner, took a deep personal in- 
terest in the scheme, the general principles and main de- 
tails of which were formulated by him on so sound a basis 
that as regards the Sidhnai canal, success had been assured 
even before his death in 1889. The colonisation of the waste 
lands covered by the original scheme was carried out from 
first to last by Major Hutchinson. Deputy Commissioner 
of Multan. The lands were, for the most part, given out 
in 90-acre plots, and of the new lessees about half came 
from districts other than Multan. The immigrants includ- 
ed Kamhohs and Arain Jafs from Chunian. Bhadechas from 
Amritsar, Hajputs from Jullundur, etc., and the colonisa- 
tion of this canal is noteworthy as the first successful in- 
stance in the history of the province of the transfer of con- 
siderable bodies of agriculturists from the Central Punjab 
to other and less thickly populated tracts. The terms on 
which the lessees on this canal have at various times ob- 
tained their grants are described in Chapter I. Section 2, 

Vol. T, of the Colony Manual. 

Owing to the relatively small cost of construction and Financml retnlti. 
the very short lead through which the supply has to be 
carried before irrigation commences, the canal has always 
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given a very higli financial return, tlie figures for the last 
few years Being as follows: — 


1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


40-05 net return in capital cost. 


17-65 

4-68 

44-54 


ii if 

if J > 

a if 


ft it 

if ft 

if if 


The year 1922-23 was the first in which the last revision of 
the assessment was operative. 

The canal has not wanted its sacred bard, as the follow- 
ing verses from a poem by one Wazfra, Machhi, of Zorkot, 
will show : — 


The canal sung in reuse. 


Wall naiir aj'ibi ai 
Pan! piwan sab Klmdai 
Ah Lit Sahib ki Akhhari ... 
Nawin nahr di karo tiyari 
Nahln to mardi hai klialkat -siri 
Minhan kiti be hewafai 
Wah nahr ajiibi oi 
Raj Khiwin sab Khudai ... 
Charh Janson Sahib .jo aya 
.lis ne nahr kun kbata.va 
Kul inihntian rajj khaya 
Zalin inardan tokri cbai ... 
Wah nahr ajubi ii 
Pani piwan sab Khndai ... 
Pani Knkarhatta nun a.va 
.lithe .Sahib bangla pawaya 
Zilladar makin banaya 
Kanungo4n kitab kbindhai 
Wah nahr ajubi ai 
Rajj kbawin sab Khudai ... 


Wah, the Wonderful canal has come. 

All (rod’s people will receive water. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s order came. 
Build a new canal. 

Else all the folk will die. 

The rains bas e played ns false. 

Wah. the wonderful canal has come. 
Alt God’s jieople will oat their fnll. 
.Johnston .Sabib came. 

Who had the canal liug. 

All the workers ate their full. 

Women and men lifted basket.s. 

Wah. the wonderfnl canal has come. 
All God’s people will receive water. 
The water came to Knkarhatta. 

Where the Sshib built a bungalow. 
Zilladars constructed houses. 
Kandngos opened their books. 

U'ah. the wonderfnl canal has come. 
All G<xl’.- people will eat their full. 


Considerations of space prevent tbe quotation of tbe 
whole poem, whicB paints in a most vivid manner tbe im- 
pression made by tbe canal on tbe people, and tbeir joys and 
troubles during tbe early days of tbe new irrigation. 

Tbe only private canal properly so-called in tbe district 
is tbe Gbulamwab in tbe Mailsi tabsil, wbicb was excavated 
from time to time between tbe First and Second Regular 
Settlements by Gbulam Mubammad, Daulatana of Luddan, 
whose lineal descendants are tbe owners of tbe canal. The 
greater part of tbe land irrigateid is owned by tbe owners of 
tbe canal, and on this tbe rents taken vary according as tbe 
tenant does or does not give ‘ ebber’. Other landowners 
who use water pay a canal charge of 10 annas per acre 
matured for flow irrigation and 8 annas per acre for lift irriga/- 
tion. In addition, they are liable f(}r ebber at tbe rate of 
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one man lor 96 days for each area of 30 acres irrigated, the CHA PTER fl, jL. 
acreage of one year determining the ‘ chher ’ demand foi AjriciiliBr*. 
the next year. If ‘ chher ’ is not given, a charge of 8 annas 
per day is imposed. The fluctuating revenue rate on lands 
irrigated hy the Ghulamwah is 11 annas per acre matured, ^ 
representing a concession of 8 annas in comparison with the Private eanala. 
revenue rate for lands irrigated from Government canals. 

In addition, the owners pay a royalty of Ds. 750 per annum 
for the use of the river water. 

It mav he useful to note some of the local terms used Canal terminology, 
in connection with the canal arrangements. Land which is 
easily commanded is spoken of as ‘ lahu and land hard to 
command as ‘otar’ ; these terms are applied also to the water 
lin either case as well as to the laud. An aqueduct is called 
a ' sandla ’ and an escape ‘ tal, ’ a dam or regulator on a' 
canal or large water-course is called ‘ thokar. ’ a temporary 
dam on a small water-course is a ‘chhap’ and a dam of earth- 
work at the end of a water-course is a ‘sukhaud’. A large 
branch of a canal is known as ‘lar’, a smaller branch as kassi 
or ‘wahi' and the small water-courses as ‘paggu’. The head 
of a canal or water-course is ‘mundh’ and the tail ‘pand’. 

English^ terms, such as ‘minor’, ‘regulator’, ‘escape’, ‘berm’, 
syphon’, etc., are also not uncommonlv used by the zamin- 
dars. 


(iv) The Tjou'pt Bari Doah Canal. 

The headworks of the canal are situated at Balloki in 
the Lahore district. The canal draws its supplies partly 
from the Tlavi and partly from the Chenab. the surplus 
waters of the latter being discharged bv the Upper Chenab 
Canal into the Eavi just above the Balloki Weir. The area 
served lies between the Eavi and the old bed of the Beas 
and consists of a narrow strip 150 miles in length and from 
15 to 20 miles in breadth, situated in the Okara and Mont- 
g^mery tahsils of the Montgomery District and the Khanewal 
tahsil of Multan. So far as the latter tah.stl is concerned, 
the greater part of the area now irrigated was typical hio-h 
bar countrv with very_ little, if any, cultivation. 'but with" a 
fair growth of wan, jhand and karil shmbs. Tmmedia.telv 
south of the Eavi, however, there is a belt of low-lying land 
formerly irrigated from wells and river cuts, part of which 
now receives water from the canal. 

The length of the main canal is 134 miles, and there 
are 36 major and minor distributaries with a total length 
of over 1,000 miles. Construction began in 1906 and irriga- 
tion in khan'f 1913, the area of Crown waste which will even- 
tually be irrigated being estimated at 1.450.000 acres. For the 
colony as a whole, about 60 per cent, of the Crown area has 
been or will be alloted to peasant colonists and the indigenous 
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population, and 8 per cent. Eas been acquired by auction 
purchasers. The remaining one-third is devoted to special 
objects which include grants to landed gentry and on 
service conditions, and for irrigated plantations, horse-rims 
and cattle farms. The colony is thus lacking to some extent 
in homogeneity and the absent landlord is the cause of much 
inconvenience to the administration and a source of economic 
weakness. On the other hand, the resident colonists include 
many sturdy peasant cultivators of the best type to be found 
in the Punjab and the example of industry and enterprise 
set by them ds having a beneficial effect on the indigenous 
jiopulntion. The advent of the canal has, moreover, res- 
tored to affluence several of the leading families of the dis- 
trict, who were fortunate eoough to own land on it or to 
whom Government has made generous grants. 


(a) Rents — 
tt'b reut*. 


Batai T^ntt 


SECTION 15.— Pents. Wvges And Prices. 

In the five tahsds outside the new colony 71 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is tilled by tenants-at-will, but on 3'9 per 
cent, only of the area are cash rents paid. The only tract 
where such rents are common is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Multan city, where they average the very high value 
of Ps. IG per acre matured. In other parts of the district 
proper they are not sufficiently common for any safe conclu- 
sions to be drawn from them regarding the rental value of 
land ; but, so far as a comparison is possible, the detailed 
statistics collected at settlement show that cash rents have 
responded to the large rise in the value of agricultural pro- 
duce and that they indicate a very substantial increase in 
the profits of owners of land. They fail as an accurate guide 
to such profits in general, because they are usually taken on 
good lands and the tenants are often Hindu lessees who, by 
the exercise of every careful supervision over their sub-ten- 
ants, are able to secure a fair return on the lease-money. 

In the Khanewal tahsi'l cash rents are paid on less than 
1 per cent, of the cultivated area and average Es. 16-12-0 per 
acre. Although to some extent the rents paid are specula- 
tive, their high level is a very fair criterion of the return 
which an owner of colony land regards as reasonable when 
he lumself is able neither to till it himself nor personally 
to .supervise the cultivation, or the divi.sion of the produce. 

In the district as a whole, rents at revenue rates are paid 
on a very small proportion of the cultivated area and tenants 
wbc pay .such rates are usually Ciown tenants. 

Excluding the EEanewal tahsil, 66-5 of the cultivated 
and 92 per cent, of the rented area pays rent in kind. The 
rate follows the class of cropping and for the same field may 
therefore vary from harvest to harvest. A field may, for 
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instance, pay ^-rd on pure chahi crops in tlie rabi ; -h on pure CHAPTER II, B. 
nahri crops in tbe kbarif ; and t tbs as cbabi-nabri in tbe Wages and 

following rabi. These variations though not recorded in the ’priw. 

village note books are observed in practice throughout the 
district. Moreover, the customary rates as recorded are to “) Kents — 
be accepted subject to certain qualifications. In the first rent^. 
place, tbe dues of the superior jn-oprietor, it any, and of the 
village menials are always paid from the common heap be- 
fore tbe crop is shared between the landlord and tenant, 

A share of 3 rd in the name of the landlord does not therefore 
mean that he obtains that fraction of the whole produce. In 
the second place, there are certain crops of which he obtaims 
either no share at all or only a nominal share ; there are othe* 
crops such as wheat in which the tenant is entitled to cer- 
tain fodder concessions ; the owner often advances seed or 
money to the cultivator without interest and not infre- 
quently he loses his capital ; he is responsible for repairs to 
wells and to the houses of tenants ; he may be responsible for 
the silt clearance of water channels and in the southern tah- 
sils the ordinary custom is that he should clea'’ them ; some- 
times he pays the occupiers’ rates on canal irngated lands 
though this is rare. On the other hand, the nominal share 
he is supposed to receive may be supplemented by extra dues. 

Formerly dues of this kind were of a varied character, and 
instances of customary cesses are still found. But the ten- 
dency is to allow ancient dues of this sort to lapse and to 
levy in their place a consolidated surcharge on the owners 
share in the shape of so many seers per maund of the produce. 

This practise, though not yet general, has much extended 
during the past 25 years and is very common on the Sidhnai. 

The rate varies much from village to village the maximum 
being 5i sers per maund and the minimum 1 ser. The more 
common rates are .7, S and / ser« per maund. 

It no regard be paid to the additions and deductions 
aaentioned above, it may be said that the customary rates 
of hatai for different crops are — 

Chahi Jrd or Jth. 

Chahi-nahri ^ or 1 th or ^rd. 

Nahri J or |th or ^rd. 

Sailab J or Jrd. 

When allowance ha= been made for other relevant fact- 
ors the detailed estimates made at Settlement showed that in 
different tracts the landlord’s share varied as follows: — 

Chahi -23 to -39 per cent. 

Chahi-nahri -32 to -53 iier cent. 

Nahri -39 to -54 per cent. 

SailSb -38 *0 -53 per cent. 
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Between the 3rd and 4tli Settlements, there was little 
increase in the nominal rates of kind rents, but an appre- 
ciable addition to such rents was obtained by the levy of 
extra dues. 

In the Lower Bari Doab Colony, the usual form of rent 
is an equal division between the two parties, each taking one- 
half of the divisible produce and each paying one-half of 
the land revenue, cesses and occupiers’ rates. 

In Table No. 25, Volume B, comparative figures are 
given for rates of wages and hire since 1870. These have 
to be accepted with some caution since, in the case of rural 
labour, cash wages are usually supplemented by payments 
in kind, the value of which is difficult to estimate. The 
census of wages which is now held every five years does, how- 
ever, furnish fairly reliable material from which conclusions 
may be drawn, as special care is then taken to eliminate 
exceptional conditions, to ascertain with accuracy the charac- 
ter and value of the various supplements and to distinguish 
clearly between urban and rural labour. The last census 
was held in 1922 when for several reasons wages were at a 
very high level. Not only did they show the full effects of 
the war, but they had also been inflated to some extent by the 
abnormal high prices of food-stuffs current during part of 
the year 1921. These had necessitated an increase in wages, 
and, in accordance with normal economic experience, the 
subsequent fall in the cost of living was more rapid than 
the decline in wages. To a certain extent, therefore, the 
figures given below exaggerate the rise in wages, but the 
exaggeration is small: — 

(Multan Oitt.) 


Class of worker'*. ; 

AX>’A8 PEB niAU 


Wages Census 1 
of 1912. i 

Wages Census 
of 1917. 

Wages Census 
of 1922. 

Urban Wage Rat 

es- 


Worker# in iron and hardware 

16 

16 

32 

Brass and copper workers 

16 

16 

40 

Carpenters 

•20 

22 

32 

Cotton weavers 

6 a 3 D 

6 

9 

Maions and buiUers 

20 

20 

32 

General unskilled labour 

6 to 8 

7 to 11 

8 to 13 

Rural Wage Rat 

es. 


Unskilled labonrer by d.-iy 

4 to 6 

4 to 8 

6i to lOi 

Carpenter by day... 

12 to 20 

10 to 24 

16 to 32’ 

Mason by day 

16 to 20 

12 to 20 

20 to 32 

Ploughman by month 

Ks. B to K». B 

Ke. 6to R8.12 

1 

Bs. 8 to Rs. 17 
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The rates of payment in kind have altered little during CHAPTER n, B. 
the past 25 years ; but the cash value has risen in proportion Wage* and 

Price*- 


(c) Prices. 


to the rise in the value of agricultural produce. 

The chief guide to prices is supplied by the harvest 
prices as recorded in the circle note-books. Generally speak- 
ing it may be said that large landlords not deeply involved 
in debt obtain more than the prices so recorded; and this is 
also true for many proprietors whose debts are considerable. 

It is rare for a large owner to hand over his grain to a creditor 
at the threshing-floor; but except in the Sidhnai and Lower 
Bari Doab Colonies it is otherwise with the vast majoiity 
of tenants and small proprietors. These are generally in 
debt and the ordinary practice is for the money-lender to 
take away the grain from the threshing-floor leaving only sufll- 
cient for the support of the family for two or three months. 

When the grain is weighed, the creditor often receives an 
extra ser or two in the maund, and again when prices are 
fixed, they are usually less than those current. Prices are 
sometimes fixed at a meeting of >:am!'ndars and money-lend- 
ers, and the strength of the latter determines their variation 
from current prices. In a village, where the Muhammadan 
body is strong and little in debt, the prices conceded are not, 
as a rule, less than note-book prices, and are sometimes high- 
er; but in villages where the debt, is large and there are 
no powerful zammdars, the adverse difference is fairly large. 

In some parts of the district prices are fixed for a group of 
villages and are then the same for all classes, the money- 
lender being left to get his pound of flesh in other ways. 

The harvest prices were the basis on which commutation 
prices for the purposes of assessment were founded both at 
the Third and Fourth Settlements; beet the abnormal circum- 
stances created by the war naturally dictated considerable 
deviation from village prices at the later Settlement, and the 
commutation prices then sanctioned by Government were much 
below the actual averages. On the basis of the prices assumed 
at the two Settlements the general rise in prices between 
1896-97 and 1916-17 worked out at about 37 per cent ; on the 
basis of actual harvest prices, the increase was about 45 per 
cent. 

It is difllcult to generalise regarding the economic condi- (d) The 
tions of the various classes of the population. They differ people*”” ° * 

from class to class and to a less extent for the same class in ^ 
different tahsils. On the inundation canals, the element of 
insecurity is too great to allow a substantial and continuous 
advance among those dependent on the cultivation of land. 
Improvement there has been during the past 25 years and 
marked improvement ; but this has been attributable to two 
main causes, the rise in the value of agricultural produce and 
more efficient working of the canals, followed as a natural 
•consequence by the sinking of many new wells. 
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CHAPTER II, B. 

Rents, Wages and 
Prices. 

(d) The material 
condition of the 
people. 


Many of the smaller owners and a large number of ten- 
ants hare not got free control over the disposal of their pro- 
duce. Though the interest on loans is nominally low at 12 
per cent, an initial deduction is made from the principal, 
and additional payments in kind are exacted at harvest. The 
ordinary interest on advances of seed is 25 per cent. ; but 
during years of great scarcity it may rise as high as 50 per 
cent. There are many large owners in the district and some 
of them are careful managers. Many, however, are careless 
and extravagant, and heavy indebtedness is a common inci- 
dent of families with large rent rolls. In the Sidhnai Colony 
the conditions are more stable. The average liabilities of 
a medium land-owner holding about 30 acres of cultivated 


land may be put at Rs. 500 and of a small bolder owning 
about 10 acres at Rs. 300. Tbis allows for many owners 
wbo are not in debt, but takes no account of tbeir savings 
wbioh are often considerable. Of tbe large owners a few are 
wealthy; tbe majority are in debt from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000; 
and a few owe anything from Rs. 5,000 to a lakh of rupees. 
Generally, the indebtedness of owners is not large relative 
to the value of their property. In the Lower Bari Doab 
Colony, owners and tenants are alike prosperous except the 
few unfortunates who have obtained markedly inferior land. 
The grantees and auction purchasers include nianv who have 
large outside resources, and although the small' men have 
not bad time to reach the very high level of prosperitv gen- 
eral in the Chenab Colony, their future is secure. 

There has been a distinct advance amono- the avtisan 
and labouring classes. The demand for skilled and unskilled 
labour from the canal colonies has placed these classes in 
a stronger position than they have previously enjoved, so 
that they have been able to obtain a return for tbeir labour 
substantially in excess of the rise in cost of tbeir former 
standard of living. That they have, as a class, failed to ac- 
cumulate savings IS due to two causes, fir.stly, to the natural 
tendency of unskilled labour in this country to restrict the 
hours of labour to wbat suffices for tbe daily needs and 
secondly, to tbe expenditure of extra earnings in the im- 
provement of tbe standard of comfort. Tbe first is an 
economic evil ; the second is an economic gain, and it is all 
to the good that even the casual labourer should look as a 
matter of course to better food and clothes than he did 
twenty-five years ago. His .standard is still regrettable low. 


The trading classes, as a whole, and despite the period- 
ical years of depression to which trade is subject, have ob- 
Uined a fair share of the profits accruing from the lar^e 
development of agricultural resources. Some of them at 
times, have engaged too freely in speculation and suffered 
heavy losses ; hut the sober business instincts of the class 
have ensured to the majority substantial, if irregular dto- 
gress in their material condition. ® 
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The professional classes, Government and other servants CHAP TER U, B 
on fixed salaries and the re.spectahle poor, have fared less Wages and. 

well. Even before tbe war they found it difficult to keep Prices, 
pace with the steady improvement in the standard of comfort ^ 
which was attained by other members of the social grades J 
to which they belonged ; since the war their position has 
teen ranch the same os that of similar classes in other count- 
ries. Their expenses have increased more rapidly than their 
income, so that they have been forced, while maintainintr an 
outward appearance of rps]>pctabilitT. to stint themselves and 
their dependents in the real necessaries of life; and only too 
often tbe sacrifices thev mnhc in eder +e ii'niT suns. 

are in vain, owing to the crowded state of the market for 
vou+bs of Tiiediocre a+tainnients. 


The following is the ordinary manner in which the time 
of dav is described. The first approach of morning, the time 
when people have to get up to eat food during Eamzan. is 
known as the ‘ asahiir.’ The very earlv dawn is ' tarka.’ 
‘ wadda wela ’ or ‘ namaz wela.’ The dawn i' ‘ «ubah.’ 
' savere ’ and ‘ paranhat ’ fparhhatV ‘ Pahur din eharhe ’ 
is about 9 a.m., and noon is ‘ dopabarn.’ ‘ dopre ’ nr ‘ roti 
wela.’ At 2 p.m. they sav. ‘ Dopnbar dhalle ’ or ‘ pichhawan 
dbal gayd.’ ‘ Peshf wela ’ i« about p.Ar.. and the late 
afternoon is ' laubd^ wela.’ ‘ digar wela ’ or ' +arkalan.' 
Evening is ‘ sham,’ ‘ nnmashan,’ and ('ainone- Hindus'! ‘ san- 
dhia wela.’ Hine p.^r. is ‘ es1-.a ’ or nahor vat ' end midri^ht 
pnharf nr watches, of which four are from sunset to sunrise 
and four from sunrise to sunset, so that the length of pnhar 
varies at different times of the year. 


(«J .M.IliUl'6' — 

Measure.' of t'in«. 


The days of the week are: — 


.Aitwar ('RuiidnyV | BikIcHi I'rVedacsrPiv'). 

Sowar flNfondcvV | .Tiimmarat or 'Klinmfs fThnrsdavt 

n<2:alTrnr rTnescIivV .InDiim (Kriday). 

ChVjflnrKan ('S'ptiir lnvV 


The months commonly referred to by the people are 
those of the Sambat or solar year of Vikramaditya : each of 
these begins about tbe middle of an English month: — 


Montli. 

C OlTO-'pOTHlill? 
KnirKsh moatli. 

Montli . 

^ orre'-ponilinsr 
English montli. 

Chetr 

^Fan li-April , 

A^fiun ••• 

Sopk-pil)!']’ Oy toher. 

Visit]. 

April-Mav 

Kattak 

Oftoher -Xovomber 

Jeth 

Mav-Jnnf 

Uanffsrliar 

Novombpr-nt’cemher. 

H5p 

.Tnnt-.fulv 

Poh 

Docpmber*.Tanuarv. 

Hawaii 

.Tnlv-Au!?u^t 


J aim ar V • Febrii ar V . 

Bliddron 

Auiru^-t-Septoiid)’!’. 

PkaiTtraD 




CHAPTER n, B. 

Rents, Wages and 
Prices 

Ueasiireg of length. 


Mcsenreg of nrea 


Vessnret of weight. 
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For calculating the feasts and fasts of the Muhammadan 
t ear, the lunar calendar of the Muhammadans is followed. 

The whole year is divided into two seasons, viz., the sum- 
mer months (hunala) and the winter months (siala). The 
rains are not recognized as a separate season. 

The usual measures of length employed in measuring 
cloth, etc., are: — 

3 ungals or finger breadths = 1 girah. 

10 girahs= 1 hath or cubit. 

2 baths = 1 gaz or yard. 

The ‘ hath ’ is of two kinds, the ‘ angrezi ’ and the 
‘ pakka.’ Tlie former is understood to be the length from 
the elbow to the tip of the middle finger; the latter is the 
length of one ‘ angrezi ’ hath, plu^ the length of the middle 
finger repeated. There are consequently two yards : the 
English of 36 inches, and the pakka gaz of about 45 inches. 

For measuring wood the table is : — 

2 ungals = 1 tasu. 

2 tasus = l sharak. 

4 sharaks = l pa. 

2 pas = l hath. 

2 haths = l gaz. 

The gaz in this case being 3 feet 10 inches. 

For linear measurement of land the basis is the karam 
of two paces. The indigenous karam is, generally speaking, 
about 57 or 58 inches ; but one finds now in almost universal 
use the recognized Government karam of 66 inches. The 
koh or ko.s is an indefinite distance, amounting, as a rule, to 
something like a mile and a half. 

The main unit of area is the bigah, which is constituted 
as follows : — 

9 sarsahis or square karams = l maria. 

4 kanals = l bigah. 

The bigah has for many years been presumed to be 
exactly half an acre, and the revenue records are kept in 
marlas, kanals and acres. The indigenous bigah and the 
bigah referred to in old sanads is somewhat smaller than half 
an acre ; but for all practical purposes the bigah now recog- 
nized by the zami'ndars is the half acre bigah prescribed by 
the Government. The people never use the terms biswa or 
ghumao. 

For small weighment.s made by goldsmiths, bankers, 
'etc., the weights are: — 

2 chawals = l dana. 

4 danas = l ratti. 

8 ratti8 = l mashi. 

12 ma.shas=l tola. 
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The stajidard tola is the weight ot one rupee, but iu CHAPTER B, 8. 
looai business the tola used is of ffi-O standard tola. v 

For larger weighnients the following are used; — *'***!»ricef.* 


1]- tola=l shai. 

4 shais or sursais = l chitah. 

4 ohitajjs or sharaks=l pao. 

4 paos = l ser. 

4 sers = l dhari. 

40 ser? = l man or mauud. 

The ‘ mar ' u.sually employed i.s the standard mauud <A 
S2| pounds avoirdupois. In the tarafs round Multan city 
vegetables are sold bj' a maund of 64 sers and fruit by a maund 
oi 54 sers. 


Mea.-ure» ••€ weight. 


In dealings between grain dealers among themselves Measures of c*i»oity. 
and in all sales of grain for value, the grain is sold by 
weight ; but in purely grain transactions and in the division ot 
the produce of land, variou.s measures of capacity are gener- 
ally used. As there are at least fifteen different grain meas- 
ures in use in different parts of the district, it is a matter of 
gi'eat difficuitr to gra.sp the local variations and the limits 
wirhin which t. j-articular ‘ topa ’ oi- ‘ mani ’ i' current: hut, 
fortunately, the lack of such knowledge causes little incon- 
venience to The district officer. The reader is referred for 
n ore detailed iufeimation to Chapter lY-C of the 1902 
Edtrion. 


SECTION C. — Forests. 


The reserved forests of the district are included in an 
area of 1,341 square miles and comprise three ranges and an 
inigated plantation. Particular'^ of area and locality are 
given in the following table: — 


KVc'r'vala ^ ’’T jrwa' ‘i .. 


Ij'i'ibrau , 




j 

I 




Xa ne of F 'f 


Area in acres. 


Mat: lie 'ira-Vino: 

P’riua'’i;lt 

Ak.i 


2C7'y 

2(1380 

8: 


.Talalpur 

Obwarah 
Korw.alak 
Xanrii.i Biiurti 
Kbanwah 
Lodiiiii.’. 


SMiraf 
T.ij'viiija 
Cbak Kaura 
Sabuka 


i,47.S 

096 

6.">') 

.560 

1,275 

1,m16 

1,330 


5,023 

2,011 

1,469 

20,238 


P 


chapter I 

Forests. 
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C. Khanewal, Irrigation plantation 30-13 square miles. 

Except in the irrigated plantation the forest growth 
consists mainly of jand, farash and karil and the wood is 
sold almost entirely for building and agricultural pxirposes 
and for fuel. Forest fires are rare except in the Lodhran 
Eange where there is a rich growth of ‘ Sarkana ’ and other 
grasses. The sale of grass and rights of grazing yield a 
fair income in the Mailsi and Kabfrwala Ranges, hut the 
Talue of minor forest produce is nominal. The Mailsi and 
Lo|dhran forests will disappear when the Sutlej Valley Pro- 
ject is complete, but other sources of fuel and timber will be 
supplied by the creation of three irrigated plantations each 
of 10,000 acres in area. 

In addition to the reserved forests, there are very ex- 
tensive areas of so-called protected forests, the nominal areas 
being 154,406 and 608 square miles in the Kabirwala, Lodh- 
ran and Mailsi Ranges, respectively. A considerable portion 
of these, however, is under cultivation, and there are wide 
areas in them which bear no tree growth of economic value. 
They will, for the most part, be brought imder colonisation. 

The following table shows the revenue derived from the 
forests during the three years ending 1923-24: — 

Beserved Forests. 


Source of revenue. 

1 

1 

Kabirwilla i 
Range. ; 

i 

1 

Lodhran 

Range. 

Mailei 

Rnnge. 

Khanewal 

Range. 

1 

1 

i:a. ! 

R?. 

Rs. 

j Rs, 

Timber ... ! 

2,632 1 

18" , 

846 


Firewood .. | 

1,28.391 

7 1 

2,135 


GraziDg, grAfts cutting ; 

29,324 1 

3,«9H 

10,344 

2,531 

Minor forest produce, i 

156 1 

717 ! 

231 

i.e.f munj, kana, ! 
manure. i 

Temporary cultivation . 

( 

1 

1 

j 


2,13,71.0 


Protected Forests. 


Source of revenue. 

Kabirwala 

Range. 

jLodhr^n Range. 

Mailsi Range. 


Rs. 

1 ~ 

: Rs. 

Rs. 

Tituber 

4,142 

1,652 

8,3S2 

Firewood 

1,257 

1,144 


Minor Forest Produce, i.e.. ; 

57 1 

822 

1,623 

muni, kana, cic. j 

1 

! 
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SECTIOIi*D. — Mines .ind Minehal Eesoueces. CHAPTER II, D. 

and E. 

The district is destitute of mineral wealth. Saltpetre 

is manufactui-ed on a small scale and a little ‘ kankar ’ is Arts and Mana« 
found here and there on the surface. factnres. 

SECTIOIV E. — Aets and Manupactuees. 

The following description of the special industries of 
the district is based on a note furnished by the late Mr. 

Lockwood Eipling and revised for the last edition of the 
gazetteer by Mr. Percy Brown. Notes have now been added 
regarding the present state of each industiy. 

The industries for which the town of Multan is noted .are Pottery, 

glazed pottery, vitrous enamel, ornaments in silver, cotton 
and woollen carpets, silk fabrics and metal-work. 

The glazed faience is a relic of the time when mosques 
and tombs were covered with this beautiful material. There 
are mant’ such buildings at Multan and Muzahargarh, as 
elsewhere in the province. Until a comparatively recent 
period, the work was exclusively architectural, and consisted 
of tiles painted in dark and light blue with large geometri- 
cal patterns for wall surfaces, finials for the tops of domes, 

"the Muhammadan profession of faith painted in bold Arabic 
characters for tomhs, and panels of carious sizes for lintels, 
door jambs, and the like. There is here no ornamentation of 
earthen vessels for domestic use (except perhaps of the 
huqqa and chillum as at Peshawar). The European demand 
developed a trade in flower pots, large plateaux for decorative 
purposes, and many varieties of the comprehensive word 
‘ vase.’ The work differs technically from the pottery of 
Sindh, which had the same origin, in that its decoration con- 
sists solely in painting in two or three colours on the glaze 
or enamel, the use of coloured or white ' slips ’ whicli gives 
a raised appearance to the patterns on Sindh ware being un- 
known or at least not practised. The colours used are a 
dark blue from cobalt, and a veiy fine turquoise from copper. 

A manganese violet and a green with other colours have 
been recently tried, but with no great success. The ‘ biscuit ’ 
and ‘ glost ’ firing are done at one operation, i.e., the article 
is made in clay, sundried, covered with glaze, and painted 
at once. The green glaze is said to require that preliminary 
burning of the clay which is invariably given in European 
practice. Architectural objects are still better understood, 
and more satisfactorily treated, than are the vases and other 
wares made for the Euiopean mantelpiece. No more suit- 
able material for internal wall-decoration could be devised, 
but little use has been made of it for this purpose. 

The glaze which is used now is said not to be so durabls 
as that on the old work, some of the recent productions being 
veiy brittle and easily washed off with soda-water. The 

p2 
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CHAPTER n, E. method of niaking the glaze is as follows^; — “ One pare of 

Art« M powdered limestone and two parts of powdered soda are inix- 
facinres."”**'' with water and made into halls. These are dried for fif- 
teen or twenty days in the sun. They are then burnt in an 
Glazed pottery. earthen vessel in a smokeless fire till they become quite white. 

Again it is melted in a stiong fire tor twenty-four liours and 
put into cold water to set. When rei^uired for use it is jiow- 
dered in a mill and mixed with water to the required consis- 
tency. It is not applied with a brush, but is poured over the 
article, which is kept on the move iiiitil the whole surface is 
covered.’’ During the past twenty year.s the range of col- 
ours has increased, but it cannot be said that the results ha\e 
been entirely sati.sfactorv. Previous to the war, the trade 
was flourishing and the European demand for small decor- 
ative articles .seemed to be steadily increasing. The use of 
the ware for internal w.all decoration was also developing. 
At present, however, tlie industry is depressed. The workers 
are confined to n few families who carry on the industry in 
their own home'- oi' in small shops. These are situated to 
the east of the Daulat Gate and the total number of workers 
is now le-'S than 20. The kashigars. as they aie called, form a 
class among theToselves and are most conservative. They are 
intensely jealous of the secrets of their trade, and it is on re- 
cord tliat one of the most skilled of them wa,s employed in the 
Mayo School of Arts on a monthly salary of Es. 200. He 
learnt little and divulged nothing, and soon returned to his 
home to earrv on his art under the old traditions. The sons 
receive sufficient education to write the inscriptions which 
cu.stom requires, but tbev are apprenticed at an early age to 
their woik and at about 20 years of age they are told the 
hereditary secrets of their profession on an oath forbidding 
disclosure except to Iheir own sons. The kashi'gars are gener- 
ally in good cireumstances. and were thev less conservative 
the industry could be expanded. .\s it is. its monopolistic 
character has resulted in deterioration, old mtistie forms 
disappearing and new and cheap imitations taking their place. 

The enamel on «ilvpr of Multan prnbablv owes its 
TirespTvntion to the continued use of vitrified colour in the 
local potterxr. The dark and light hlues of the tiles are as 
identical in their nature with, as they are similar in appear- 
ance In, the colourins’ of a Multan hiooch or necklace. 
Plack'. red and vellow. the difficulties of the potter all the 
world over, are ea‘=ier to manag.“ in the small scale on which 
flip silversmilk works. Exit tbev are not nearly so good in 
^lultan enamel as the bbies. In larger objects, such as cups 
and some forms of hracelets, the work might he described as 
rhavTplpve enamel. The ground on which the colour is laid 
is graven oip r>i eeisf lA' as in Europe, hut in the case of studs, 
solitaires, hroo'hes and (ithei objects which form the staple of 
the trade, a more expeditious and mechanical plan is adopted. 
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Tie tiireadlike lines of silver wticli bound tbe pattern are CHA PTER II, E. 
engraven on a steel or bronze die or ‘ tbappa ’ into wbich tbe *nJ~M«iin- 
silver is iiea-en. Tbe resuli is a meagre and mechanierd factares. 

raised line witbin wbicb tbe enamel is laid. Copper is add- 
ed to tbe silver to tbe extent of nearly balf its weight to 
enable it. so tbe workmen say, tbe better to resist tbe beat of 
tne fire. Tbe ordinary price varies from He. 1 to Es. 2 per 
tola, to wbicb for enamel in two colours, 4 annas per rniiee 
is added for workmanship. When three or four colours are 
introduced, a rupee per tol.a is added. The reason for tbe 
enhanced price is tbe .additional firing requisite to bring up 
red* and yellows to tbe proper tone. There is no contrivance 
'T ;,jl resembling tfie nnitfie kiln used by enamellers in 
Eurojie itnd elsewhere, and tbe work is practically roasted 
■>n ail open charcoal fir^, protected by shards or by a wire 
cage. Ilougb as this ])roc,ess may appear, and deficient in 
design us mucli of tbe Multan enamel work is when I'ompar- 
ed with the best of which India is capable, it compares very 
favourably witb tbe Algerian, Persian and Syrian articles 
ot the same class which are extensively sold in Paris. There 
a, IV several good workmen who can be trusted to produce ex- 
cellent work at a fair price. The prices of the article, s rise 
very ’ uiiidiy with their size, as the difficulty of evenly firing 
a ])iece six inches in height is very much greater than in tbe 
' us*. Ilf buttons, studs, eti; The Multanis, unlike the Eash- 
■c b i's V,ave notinn that en.on'el cannot well be applied to 
any other metal than thwr ^nodified silver, and have no in- 
clination to work on brass or copper, cheaper materials which 
might doubtles.s be largely brought into use. The largest 
ob.iects to which enamel n applied in the district are the 
' mokabbas ' or covered ‘bshes tbnt come troiri Baliawalpur, 
where the practice i.s similar to that of Multan excepting that 
’ll addition +o the opaque enamels, a semi-translucent sea 
green and dark blue are a^iplied, while the silver is freqnent- 
Jv be..vily gdlded. These are both points of snperioritv. 

Mr. B. H. Baden Powell in bis Handbook of Punjab Manu- 
f.ictures quotes a local legend that the first maker was one 
Hantu. who worked four hundred years ago. and that since 
tlien tbe art so increased ir excellence that Multan enamelled 
Wi re 'vas hig-hH' i-stee-iced .'u/' s*vpoi4ed to other districts. 

Since the above wa.= w-riften. several causes have operated 
to depress the industry Among- these tbe most important 
must be reckoned a change in fashion due to the greater 
diffusioji of wealth among both the urban and rural classes. 

Among Indian ladies of position, enamelled silver is not 
highly esteemed and its popularity steadily declines as tbe 
comuetition of iuiported jewcl-y increases. The standard of 
workmanship i.s also not so high as formerly, though prices 
have more than doubled witbin 20 years. Many of the 
craftsmen follow tiiC' goldsTiith's it and tlie industry i- con- 
fined tc a few fa.milie.s. tbe total i, umber of workmen being 
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CHAP TER II, E- about 30. Another cause of the decline is the increasing' ex- 
Art* and Manu> '"'^ich an alloy of silver and copper is used and the 

factures. work is now popularly known not as ' niina-kari,’ but as 
‘ ninia-kan' ’ or half-work. The use of the alloy gives a dis- 
tinctive character to the work, but this quality is obtained 
at the expense of superior finish and brilliancy. The work- 
ers are all Hindus and form a sub-class of sunars with whom 
they inter-marry. They are not well-oit, and the nature of 
their work is said prematurely to age them. 

Carpets. Multan is probabh' the only town in the Province which 

can claim woollen carpet-weaving as an independent, if not 
absolutely indigenous manufacture. It seems likely that rugs 
and carpets brought over from Turkestan in the course of its 
large and long-established Pawindah trade may have served 
as the original inspiration. The patterns have a decidedly 
Tartar air. They are excessively bold and yet jiot clear in 
detail. The unusual size of the stitch, together with a peculiar 
brightness in the white, and their rather violent red and 
yellow, give them a somewhat aggressive and quite distinctive 
quality of colour. The cost ranges from one rupee per yard 
upwards, and, though looser in texture than good jail car- 
pets, they are durable and serviceable. The larger sizes are 
always, to European eyes, disproportionately long for their 
width, a peculiarity noticeable in all carpets that come from 
countries lil;e Pemia and Turkistan. where wood for roofing 
timber is small, and apartments in consequence are long and 
narrow. 

The cotton rugs and carpets are sometimes parti-coloured 
like the woollen ones, but the typical Multan cotton carpet 
is an exceedingly strong and substantial fabric coloured 
entirely in a bright bluisli white and blue. There would 
seem, indeed, to be a .sort of unity in local treatment of pot- 
ten', enamels and rugs. They are sometimes made in large 
sizes, but always, unle.ss specially ordered, long in proportion 
to their width. The colouring is vivid but not unpleasant, 
in effect, and the texture, notwithstanding its large stitch, is 
substantial and seniceable. The Multan carpets, on the 
whole, are very respectable productions ; and although the 
original wot if of the pattern has been merged by dint of 
many repetitions in vague masses of colour, its fabric remains 
stout and good, forming in this respect a strong contra.st with 
the Mirzapore rug, another survival which has not only lost 
its pattern, hut become flimsy and loose in workmanship. 

The cai-pets now manufactured are mostly of wool and 
cotton mixed and contain a greater variety of colour. It is 
also claimed for them that the quality is higher than formerly 
but tliis is open to question. The industry is not flourishing, 
and there are at present less than 20 workshops with about 
forty looms. The usual practice is for the master- weaver to 
employ labour and to supply the raw materials, looms and 
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other requisites. The products are sold through, brokers, and, CHA PTER il, EL 
except for one or two of the larger firms, there are no direct ^ Manu- 
dealings with, the merchants. Prices have risen much since factares* 
the War and the result has been a serious slump in the de- 
mand for the more expensive carpets. Since the margin of '• 

profit is larger for these than for the cheaper kinds, the em- 
ployer has had to he satisfied with poor returns. The weav- 
ers too are far from prosperous. They are illiterate and 
their daily earnings do not exceed Re. 1-8-0. One or two 
of the larger firms are progressive, and there is some hope 
that through their enterprise the industry may recover from 
its depression. 

The traveller Yigne, quoted by Mr. Baden Powell in 
his Handbook, wrote ; — 

“ Seven hundred maunds of raw silk are brought to Multan Silk, 
every year by the Lohanis, chiefly from Bokhara and Turkistan ; these 
are manufactured in one hundred and fiftj' workshops. One man wiU 
finish an ordinary khes or silk scarf in six days, perhaps three yards 
long and a foot and half wide, taking eight days previously for the 
arrangement of the weaving apparatus. A very handsome khes is 
finished in sixteen days. That of the red colour is most valuable ; 
it is dyed with cochineal, which is brought from either Bombay or 
Bokhara; that from Bombay is a rupee a ser — about a shilling a pound. 

The trade still continues, and Multan silk weaving is probably the 
best in the province. At Amritsar and Delhi there is a more varied 
use of the staple, and at Lahore there is perhaps more variety in 
the European style of pattern; but the Multan daryai plain self- 
coloured silk, the dhupchhan or shot silk, and the khes. a sort of 
checked, damasked fabric are better finished and more agreeably 
coloured. All Indian silks are deficient in lustre to European eyes, 
but those of Multan are decidedly less ‘ cottony ’ in appearance than 
others. These fabrics are chiefly worn by native ladies and are 
therefore little known to Europeans. The combination of cotton with 
silk to make the latter lawful for Muhammadan wear ‘ Musaffa ’ 

(pure), has given the name of Sufi to a mixture of a cotton warp with 
a silk weft, which is ver.v well made at Multan. Shuja Khani is 
another name for these mingled goods, for which Bahawalpur is per- 
haps better known than Multan, where, however, they can be pro- 
duced in equal perfection. Gold thread is frequently worked into 
the variegated stripes for these cloths, and it is also wrought into 
the borders and ends of the lungis, turbans, khes and iklais. One of 
the best features of this manufacture is the great durability and 
wearing power of the fabric.” 

The above accoimt represents the indnstiy as it was. I 
give below a description of the industry as it is, from the pen 
of Seth Radha Krishna, a young economist of distinction who 
chose “The Industries of Multan” as a subject for his thesis 
in the !M. A. Honours Deirree in Economics of the Puniab 
University. His account is of great interest, not only be- 
cause it describes in detail the various processes of an im- 
portant industry, but also because it gives familiar glimpses 
of social life as viewed by a progressive Indian economist: — 

“ The silk industry is the premier industry of Multan. For a 
long time past Multan has been and is still a great importing centre 
or^ raw silk from China (by tray of Bombay), Kashmfrj Bengal, 

Yarkand, Khojand and Bokhara. The silk imported from China is of 
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vei'y iiif<?rior (juaiity. The eity has also beei* aoted lor it-? -ijk 
manutactures of various colours and varieties. Its fabrics are higoer 
priced, and excel the Amritsar ones in some respects What the.v lac-i 
in appearance they make up in durability of textnre^and fastness it 
colour. They are also much prized on account of ^heir qualiT., O- 
heing washable without losing their lustre or colour. 


Orr/uiiisatioii of Industi ij . — There are tw i • lai^.se.s or workers. 
First, there are those who work independently : they buv their t.wn 
raw materials and themselves market the finished product. Bur ihe 
number of such workers is very small. The other lass of workmen 
is attached to one or two of the big silk shops which supply then 
with raw material whieh has alreadv gone through refining and dyeing 
processes; the.v have got their own instruments of production and work 
in their own homes assisted by their wives ind children (some monev 
is also advanced to them by the.se ‘‘ Werc-hant Middlenien anc 'S 
deducted at the time, when they bring the fini.shed product to Then 
to receive their wages). The adults fhotli ir-aies ■*nd females' yJ, 
the looms, the children clean the yarn and weave silk on shnTtlo=. 
These ” merchant middlemen ” are a necessary evil n "be orgnm''’- 
tion of the silk indnstrv, for the raw material :s --erv expen.sive rnd 
the workers cannot afford to buy it on their own account. Besides t' e 
demand for silk goods is irregular and subject to great fluctnr.tnois, 
K rush of marriages in one month may lead_ to i great demand, woia 
a vear of ‘ Sanchshat ’ (period during which no Hindu marn.'.ge js 
celebrated) may Muotber all demand. The weaver . innot be expe-'-d 
to undertake sneh a ri.sky task. 


'D'induit of Jnhntir in fhe Jn/ludrv — Sepn-'rnfnr of ~h‘' impo r'i 
silk . — The silk is first of all imported by the big shop-keepers on The-,r 
own account. The independent workers also bur their silk from them. 
But the skeins of this imported silk are so badl.v wound up, that it 
has to he unwound, separated into fihi'es of difiPerent qualities r nd 
then wound up on different reels The merchants give over t- e 
skeins of silk to yiknds called in other parts of the '^nn.jah Tr*- 
pheras. These yilnds distribute the skeins -o the womenfoli; f t 
the city, both Hindu and >fnhainmadan. for getting .i cont;niK>ns 
thread out of the tangled mass. .V decade 'go. this %vas The 'XaT’*? 
occupation of the women of the town. Alnio.st all of them were seen 
working at it during the spare hours of the day The occupatico 
WHS not looked down upon as all classes, high -.tnd fovv, were engaged 
in it. the rich from the point of view of pastime and amu.semerir 
for idle hours, the poor and widows from the standpoint of matevial 
vain ^Moreover the occupation harmonized with the ‘ p^rctah ’ sy.sTeri 
'rd'was quite suited to the women a.s it involved no beayv lat-ww 
and consequent strain on their health. But with the dissemtnation uf 
edu.-.itiou among the girls, thcv have come to coneer/e a par.K- , . 
ar.-rsion to .Ml manual labour. Tbev think tt to be someth, ng v-,. 
becnmincr and tedious. In spite of this fact xbe number of wow^u 
‘still f*ncr:i-^ed in it mav he oonnted hx und ^ot by hiind-f'd-. 

wastes are paid acr-orflino; to the ainoiiiit cleaned On an 
Micr c.in make six or eight annas a dav. The Teels round wbicc i ^ 
sd] I'cs been wrapped come to the yikod again He now 
rhc diffe,-ut oualities of the thread of varying thickness ano tw+s 
an even thread from the continuous one prepared w the -vomeu > " 
bauds are s„ ‘delicately experienced’ that he test the ^ 

formy qualities of the thread when it 1 

y I irnb and as ^oon ns be feels a change tn ,ts 

thread and winds it on another reel ^ - 

ond< are then joined bv the tongue The - - mv - ' -vu 

nid - Tiini’ and is used for warp and woot 

! i'lfflr ohouf hie fi/c.— He gener.allv lives in i .-oorc .ssignei’ In 
I'im hr the shop-keeper to whose shop be is attached. In '-etiu”' 1(>- 
+Ki.. f'vour le h- expected to deep at night at the shop nt He f^hr' ami 
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to keep watcli — old people heios; generally preferred for the t jr- CHAPTER H, E. 
pose. ' ‘ 

Ram Lai, aged 33. a robust j’oung man, \ 70 rk.s at tlie shop Arts aad Maoa- 

(tf the bi.ggest silk merchant of ^Multan. Though of a high caste he f*cttir«s. 
has not been able to procure a bride for himself on account of his 
limited and scanty means. A room in the upper storey of the shop is 
set apart for him ubere lie works during the day and sleeps at night. 

His bag and baggage in all consists of a charpai. a few working tooL. 
such as reels, spinniug wheel, which constitutes his stock-in-trade, ard 
some cooking utensils_ He cooks his own food W'hich consists 
wheaten bread with a. little veget-iblo at his morning meal and with 
rmlses at the evening me,d. He can on an avera.ge earn Re. 1; to 
Re. 1+ a day. He saves a good deal, for his expenditure on food is 
e.omparatively small. He does not save actuated hv .any strong sense 
of thrift to provide agaiiist unemployment under-work or r.^inv 
days, hut for fairs and festivals, when he likes to nut in a verv 
smart appearance by wearing a very costlv dress, a waist-coat of 
velvet or of ‘ Keem Khah.’ a liigh silken ‘ Dopatta ’ thrown round h's 
neck across the slioulders. His oulv ambition is to pass for a '^ich r-an 
on such occasions. He is capable of getting tipsv on these davs and 
gambles also. He deposits some monev with his master and performs 
domestic services in order to win hi= as.sistnnoe in the mittet rf 
marriage. His hours are spent in wandering through +he streets 
doling nut and rollecting the silk for which he gets a commissio'' tu 
the sense that he gets a higher rate from the shop-keeper and revs 
a lower rate to the ladies. Resides these legitimate earnincs t-o 
sometimes supplements them w'th dishonest ones bv deceiving tlm t r o- 
.ond ignorant ladies bv over-weighing or under-weighing as the r-se 
TO'ght be. 

The number of such yif. nh is fast dwindling. At present it Tr...y 
be taken at between 12 and 1.5. The re.ison is that now the shop- 
keeper prefers to deal directly with the women bv sending his own 
" shagird ” (servant) to distribute the silk. On the other hand, t^e 
women have also learnt to differentiate- threads of different fincnc'S 
in the same proeess. when the silk is being unwound, thus ciin-.i-' T’ .g 
the yil.ads. 

T)iii‘in(i . — Tile silk having been preiiared into vurn is now to 
experience the hard hands of the dyer who dves it into tim reouired 
fast colour and imp.irts to it that glossv appear.un-c which earner 
te better described than by the word ‘msilkiuess ■’ 

Ttptrri ptioa (if u .si//, di/rr. — Tlie silk d.vers ai'o .'alied ‘ Patolies 
.'jie mainly Hindus. Before dying, the silk is wndied in a .solution 
s'f Carbonate of Soda, which in ,i gre.ir measure spoils the silk, but no 
better treatment is known. ^ Kirmich * and ‘ Rhoigaiid ' (names of two 
chemicals) brought by tlie Patban.s into Afiih.-ic are Inrgelv used bv 
the dvers for giving deep redness and extreme fastues.s of colour. It 
IS probably due to the use of these two chemicals that the Alultfin 
silk cloth has attained such a unir(Uf position in the pleasing n.axo-e 
and fastness of its colour. The sdk skeins having been dved ^n.'' 
rinsed are not left to drv in the shade, but are given to a sTc"i?l 
■■lass of labourers who beat tbcni forciblv .igairst thei’ hinds w: irh 
serves the double purpose of trimm.ing them of all -.a.perflnTies ri d 
drving them in the air. Such labourers are naid rt the rr.'^-c '■ 

annas per ser trimmed. 

Thp'ir lifp . — Wliile the ( otton dyers are ubiiiuiton- tl.e s;)!- ind 
wool dvers are important onlv in .Amritsar. Lahore and Multan : nd 
lend the same kind of life at all places. Tn Mnlt.an tbev are paid 
-/■'cording to the weight of the silk d.ved and seem to be much hette’’ 
aff than their brethren in the cott'ni branch. Thev ca' , if thev wo-k 
ffw a full working dav. make Rs -5. This highei- - .' tf !-.■ .ges 
cuconr.ages sloth .among them, for as soon as thev c;ir* ea’^p fto.i r-b 
fo- .,■ he ■-xence. t'a-y le.nvc off work ard g've themselves up to n 


e^'-v 
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very fond of festivals and fairs, but save for these periods of enjoy- 

Arts and Mana> ment; their life is dull, insipid and unvaried. They are aU illiterate 
factnras. and ill-bred, with no sound moral character. It is their want of 
education and the desire for recreation that tempts them to seek 
Silk. such unhealthy amusements. They are, however, not past redemption. 

Many of them can be easily reclaimed, if provision is made for whole- 
some recreation and education. 

Twisting operation . — ‘ Tavji ’.—The finest threads prepared by 
the Nikad are given over to ‘ Tavji ’, the twister for twisting and 
making them fit for warp. These twisters live outside the city at a 
distance of one mile, near the Railway Station for want of working 
space. They must have either open court-yards or work in open 
fields. Generally shady places are selected. They live a semi-rural 
life. In summer, they rise early in the morning at five and start 
work before 6 .\. 3 i. At about twelve when it becomes unbearably hot 
in Multan, they have perforce to leave work. They can hardly resume 
work at 3 p.ii. and continue till 7 p.M. In winter, of course, they 
work all the day long. The twister is seen singing, while at work, 
as the work does not require much skill or rapt attention. Their 
talk centres round the latest village scandals, and every day there 
i.s a fresh crop of rumours, as, for instance, that such and such a 
woman was seen talking with the Utochi (shoe-maker). The daily 
earnings of the twister amount to ten annas a day, and he can hardly 
m.ake both ends meet. Their women do the silk winding business, 
and earn five or six annas a day. They live in mud-houses with 
open court-vards and one or two rooms, where the ignorant, but 
well-meaning house-wife scatters her utensils and clothes, giving them 
a ghastly appe.arance. Their physique is generally good, as they live 
in open air at a distance from the unhealth.v influence of the town. 
•Ill of them cannot deal directl.v with the shop-keeper, as they are 
mostly stupid and cannot distinguish between the silk received from 
various shop-keepers. Moreover, they cannot offer an.v security to 
the .shop-keeper for their misconduct. They might run awa.v any 
time with the costly material. To safeguard against these losses, 
a sensible man of credit from among them known for honesty and 
common sense and owning a hou.se or two is selected for dealing with 
the shop-keeper. He .stands responsible to the shop-keeper and dis- 
tributes work to the various workers. He pays them according to 
the quantity of work done, i.c., piece-wages. He generally charges 
higher rates from the shop-keeper, and pays something less to the 
workers. He pockets this difference as a reward for his honesty, in- 
telligence and risk. 

Wearing stage. — When the ‘ Tavji ’ has finished with the work, the 
silk comes to the weaver to be woven into cloth. The loom used by 
the wearer is of the old type in which the fly-shuttle does not come 
into operation. One of the workers told me that the finer threads of 
silk could not withstand the jerks of the fly-shuttle. There are at 
present nearlv 2-50 looms of silk weavers who prepare various kinds of 
silk cloth, such as JDaryni, GiiUxidnn, etc. They have also begun to 
make silken handkerchiefs. A certain kind of Lungi called the Mnltdni 
Lungi. is an unrivalled product of Multan which workers in other 
cities have not been able to copy. The daily earnings of a family 
come to about Rs. 2-8-0 a day. 

The weavers at Multan have come from all parts of the Punjab, 
Khushab, Hoshiarpur, JuUundur, Gurdaspur, Amritsar. The recent 
census puts them (including the Multani weavers) at 12,000. All 
these workers live outside the city in Kiri Dfiud Khan, Khuni Burj, 
Kasabpura. Faridabad and Kupri Potolian, etc. They live in houses 
with open spaced court-vards, for their work requires a large space 
for spreading the warp. Formerly these house.s were all ‘ kachha ’ 
houses, but some of the workers are now replacing them by ‘ pacca ’ 
ones, Wlien I visited the place, some two or three of the houses 
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were under this process of conversion. But the pity is that they do CHAPTER II, E. 

not make any differentiation and have the same working and dwelling 

house. Some have even put up their looms in their sleeping rooms. Arts and Mana> 

The confined apartments in which they work and the sedentary nature factures. 

of their work are by no means conducive to health, but their muscles 

are well built and rounded. Nearly all of them drink and smoke, Silk. 

but very few gamble. They are all fond of hearing ‘ Mujras ’ (songs 

of singing damsels). Every week, they go in for this at least once. 

Most of them are short-sighted, and spend their dailv earnings leaving 
the morrow to ‘ Masha Allah ’ (the will of the Almightv) In con- 
nection with this, it should he noted that with all this] they have 
not grown irreligious. Every one of them says his Namaz once, if 
not five times, a day. They spend a good deal during the Moharram 
days on their Tazias called the Paolianwala. As a class, they are 
steeped in debt, hut a few of tliem are in a very good position and 
have recently escaped the Income-Tax Officer. 

I may here remark that the classic descriptions with regard to 
the proverbial ignorance, stupidity, and the extreme povert.v" of the 
village weavers are to he taken with some reserve and modification in 
the case of these particular town-weavers. I quite agree that the 
difference is one of degree and not of kind and is due to environ- 
ment. The time-honoured custom is that the weaver gets the raw 
material from the shop-keeper, and works for him. Some advance is 
also paid with the raw material. But I part company when it is 
contended that the workman loses all freedom and becomes hound 
to the employer. On en<iuiry, I found that while some worlters were 
in deht. others had a few rupees to their credit with the shop-keeper. 

The worker cannot be said to be under the grip of the merchant in 
face of such circumstances. His connection with the shop-keeper is 
beneficial to him as well as to the shop-keeper. Very often his initial 
aid becomes necessary, as he cannot start without the shop-keepci ’s 
capital. If the worker runs into debt on account of his own lavish 
expenditure it is not the fault of the shop-keeper. Advances should 
not he deprecated simply because they are advances. Rea.sonahle 
advances sui pl.v a dire necessity. Moreover, the growing consciousness 
among the workers offers a strong .guarantee to the workers against 
this system of advances and the supposed result of bondage. Some 
four or five years hack all the weavers raised a hitter cry against 
the treatment of the shop-keepers and offered a united front. The 
question was soon turned into a Hindn-Muh.'immadan controversy, 
and the weavers appealed to the hi.g Muhammadan Raises of the 
town to aid them with capital, when the.v would start sale shops of 
their own. The project, however, failed as no encouraging response 
was made to their appeals. 

I may note in this connection the work of the Co-operative Credit 
Society among these workers. Its membership stands at 800.^ The 
success which it is achieving in impro\'iiig the economic position of 
the workers is not very great. If some workers get advances from 
it to buy raw materials on their own account, thev have to buy it 
from these shop-keepers who sell at a fairly high rate of profit. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Society is in its infancy. its_ moral 
influence is good. At least all its memhers have agreed to .give up 
drinking in order to improve their economic condition. 

Mnrl-cf, stage ,. — The shops of the silk merchants are situated in 
a very dark, narrow, damp and unhealthy street called .1 ad/i i7, l, ur. I 
have not found adequate reasons for the choice of such a locality, 
except the desire to avoid public gaze. The articles are stored in a 
dark room, and only shown to the customer on his own bidding. 

The transactions are generally made through brokers who bring the 
customers and convey the materials. They receive their commission 
which is generally from one to two annas in the rupee. Eltimately 
the incidence of this commission falls on the customers in the shape 
of higher prices. 
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These shop-keepers are inosrir educated. A graduate lias aKo 
jouied this protessioii. I he merchants are capitalists and deal in all 
kinds of^ goods especially silk cloth, tsome of them are Arhatias 
(commission agents) of no mean order, and can manage through 
their several vocations to pocket dOO or 400 rupees per men^sem. Thev 
are Hindus Rhais married to old fashioned Hindu ladies and are 
orthodox in religion. Their diet is simple, and their dress is decent, 
consisting Ilf a Dhofi, a muslin shirt, a tiirhan and a waist-coat. Their 
chief amhitioii is to spend their riches on big palatial houses, and on 
marriage occasions. They seem to be fairlv tvpical of the middle 
class Hindus of this centur.v. 

Villi'll ■< I, I fill' ilechiie mu) flu fiitini nf flu' Iiidiisfiy. — I'he real 
cau.se is Western infliience and nor A\esterii competition, for AA esteni 
silk is ueitiier so diii'ahle nor so showy, and so it is more costly to 
inider.sell tbai. In tact it is the change of fashion and the depravity 
of taste created b.v Kiiropean calicov th.iT has hit our industry very 
hard. We have now come to demand things that look silkv and catch 
the eye by their fiiii.sh and “ European elegance '' of pattern. AA'e 
would at once pronounce a Nnr/// tul! of figures and colours as clumsy 
and readii.v buy another with less figures and less variety of colours. 
So the ilon/iii weavers have come down from pure .silk to artificial 
silk, and it is seldom that one finds .i good silk tinrijf'ii on the loom. 
The modern leiideiicy is to prefer cheapness to (piality. so dhvpi lilnion 
and Oiilhiidii 11 are becoming increasingly (lopiilar. .Another no less 
important cause of the deca.v is the olKoiete nature of the looms and 
the orude and unsatisfactory metiiod of twisting, cleaning and sizing. 
The competition of Japanese fabrics is also .i potent factor in this 
jirocess. The real solution lies in setting the looms to bring out new 
patterns according to the demand of the market. This can he dn>ie 
by teaching the weaver to copy the fanc-v impoited de.sign. If the 
indii.str.v is to keep its own. more artention should he paid to the 
improvement of designs. Tt is on this side that the possibilities tor 
expansion are greatest,” 

A’illaov indu.stries consist niainlT in the weaving' of 
coaise cotton cloth and the preparation of ropes, mats, etc., 
from the sarkana or date. In some of the villages and 
country town.s there are some special industries which have 
a local reiuitotion. In Tulamba and Kahror, for instance, 
.stamped rloth.s for bed covers are made somewhat after the 
Ivamalia lype. At Thatta Paolian and Jalalpur chequered 
saddle-cloths and other forms of cloth-work are prepared. At 
Shu.iahad various kinds of sweet confections, such as ‘ papar 
and ‘ rewrian ’ have a local celeln'itv. At Wachha Randiln 
ordinaiw wood- work such as cot leg’s, etc., is well turned out. 
.'\,t .Talalpur-Pirwala there are the remains of what wa.® once 
a veiy flourishinir paper trade. 

Slatistics relating to factories will he found in Table 28. 
Piirther infomintinn Jvill he f'lund in the Census llenoir of 
1921, Tables XVII and XXII. Part II. Of the factory 
industrie.s by far the most important is that concerned with 
the pressing and ginning of cotton. The greater number of 
such factories are found in the immediate vicinity of 
^lultan city, where rhe supply has outstripped the demand 
so that many of the pi'es.ses and gins do not work for the 
greater part of the year, while not a few are closed down 
more or les^ permanently. None t.lm less, the industry is a 
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source of profit to luouv owners and of employment to a CHAPTER II, E. 
fairly large number ol iijieratives. The development of the Manu- 

Lower Bari Doab Colony has shifted the centre of giavity factures^ 
of the cotton inditstiy a wav from Multan itself and factories 
have been constructed ai -Tahfinian. lAhanewal. and Mian Cd Factorj indnst 
Chantin to deal with the large local supply ot American ’ 
cotton. The direct route to Karachi by the Kbanewal-Lodh- 
ran-Choid line .seive' further to increase the industrial im- 
portance ot thes(> ‘ mandis ' at the expense ot Multan. -Vs 
iiio.st of the colony factoiies are erected on sites formerly the 
property of Government the latter was able at the time of 
.sale to impose such conditions with regard to the provision 
of up-to-date machinery as will directly encourage the culti- 
vation of long staple cotton. 

Of the factorie.s ]iot connected with the cotton industry', 
the largest is the Hour mill recently constructed by Rai 
Bahadur ,'^pth Frahh Dayal in Multan citi . and owned hv 
him and his brother Seth Mohan I,al. The mill which oc- 
cupies hi highas of land is constincted on the mo'+ up-to-date 
principles and the buildings include the mill itself, two 
large godown.s. an ofitce. several bungalows and a number 
of (luarters for etii]do.vees. The main building is of five 
istoreys and is fitted with modern machinery and the latest 
labour saving- device*. The capacity of the mill is IT saclc.s 
per hour or 3,000 mauuds pei- diem. The number of em- 
ployees is about 150 and the establishment is divided into three 
departments; wheat cleaning and milling, engineering and 
clerical. About half the workers belong to the Punjab, but 
comparatively few are resident' of ^Inlfan : the remainder 
belong to the United Provinces and Bikanir. Tlie wages of 
skilled worliers varv between B*. .50 and Bs, 100 per mensem 
while unskilled labourers earn from Bs. 20 to Bs. 40. the 
higher wage being- earned by the paledur^ or carriers. The 
proprietors have made vei-y good arrangements for the hous- 
ing of the employees. The .su]ierior staff have good bunga- 
lows. while snit-ahle accommodation is provided for Ihe 
labourers. 

The products of the mill are bran, various grades of 
‘ ata/ ‘ niaida,’ ‘ lawa.' and ‘ sonji,’ and pwin,g- to their pnritv 
they command a ready market, the mill despite it* compara- 
tively short existence, liaving alreadv a well de-erve.'’ rspota- 
tion in and outside the Punjab'. 

The firm of Allihhoy. Yallijee and Sons, established in Allibijov, Vallijee and 
1875, enjoy a high reputation tlirnnghoiit India fo? nianu- Son-, 
factnre of metal trunks, despatch boxes, surgical instru- 
ments. hospital requisites and many other articles. The fac- 
tory is situated near the Gantonment Bailway Station in a 
compound of 5 highas and employs about 150 men, most of 
whom are skilled workers. The various departments include 
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CHAPTER 11 E moulding, tin-smitliy, carpentrj-, electro- 

' ■ plating, japanning and painting and leather work. The raw 

Art* and Manu« metal material is imported from Birmingham mostly in the 
facture*. form of sheets while the leather is obtained from Bombay 
Allibhoy Vallijee and Cawnpore. The employees are all Muhammadans and 
Sons. ’ are mostly residents of Multan. The painters are highly skil- 

led and engaged in factory work only when the demand de- 
clined for the decorative articles they formerly made in their 
own times. The other workmen are of the artisan class and 
none has' undergone regular technical training. On the 
whole, they are well paid, and the painters in pariicular are in 
very comfortable circumstances. The firm did a very prosper- 
ous trade during the War, and although the subsequent in- 
crease in prices has adversely affected business, it is still in a 
sound condition and the finished products find a very ready 
market all over India and in adjacent countries. 

There are also some thirty other concerns engaged in the 
industry, though their turn-over is relatively small, and, for 
the most part, they content themselves with the manufacture 
of cheap trunks. The manufacture of domestic utensils of 
copper and brass is confined to a few families resident in a 
northern mohalla of the town. 

supply of factory operatives are drawn from the menial, farm- 

labourers and small tenant classes and belong, for the most 
part, to the rural population of the district. The supply is 
hardly adequate for the demand, as the rapid development 
of the agricultural resources of the district and the substan- 
tial profits connected with the cultivation of land have much 
improved the position of the classes on which the factory 
indu.stries depend and have made them less ready to accept 
industrial employment. The natural consequence has been 
a substantial rise in earnings and a real improvement in the 
standard of living of those who depend wholly or partly on 
factory work. Outside labour is obtained mainly from Bik'a- 
nir and the United Provinces, and there is a regular influx of 
Bikaniris each spring. Most of these are employed in har- 
vesting the wheat and other crops, but some take up work in 
the factories, though few remain there for more than a few 
months at a time. 

■vSECTIOIf F. CoMlIEECE AX'D Tbade. 

Multan city was for long a centre of distribution for 
articles of trade to trans-Indus territories, and, although 
the development of railway communication has very seri- 
ously affected its importance in this respect, its old connec- 
tions have not entirely disappeared. The bulk of the export 
trade is now with Eimope and, for the Multan and Kabtr- 
wala tahsi'ls and parts of the three southern tahsils, Multan 
city is the chief market. Inside the district, the transport 
is mainly by road, and, except in the Khanewal tahsfl, where 
there is a fair number of bullock-carts, camels and donkeys 


(c) The 
labour. 
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cany most of tte produce. Tlie canal colonies Have de- CHAPTlffi n> F 
prived Multan itself of much, of tHe export trade in wheat, Commerce and 
and to the competition of Lyallpur and adjacent mandis is Trade, 
now added that of Khanewal, Mian Chamin and Jahanian. 

The three latter, however, draw supplies mainly from areas 
which formerly produced barely sufficient to support the 
local population, and the diversion of trade direct to Kara- 
chi via Lodhran, rather than the establishment of local 
markets, has been the most adverse factor. For the trade 
of the district, as a whole, the colonisation of the Khanewal 
tahsil has done nothing' hut good. It has added enormously 
to the surplus of wheat and cotton, has made the district 
less dependent on imports of oil-seeds, has given a great im- 
petus to factory industries and has afforded the trading 
cl'asses opportunities which they have been quick to take. 

The decentralisation of trade from Multan city to new mar- 
kets has already had economic consequences of great impor- 
tance. 

The chief exports besides wheat and cotton are indigo, 
hides and skins, dates and fruits. Indigo, which at 
one time was a valuable source of income is now comparative- 
ly of small account, hut the profits derived from its cultiva- 
tion are in the aggregate considerable, and play no small 
part in the rural economy of the -villages still dependent on 
the inundation canals. The district produces little riye and 
comparatively little sugarcane; the production of oil-seeds 
is less than the demand: the manufacture of finished goods 
of wool and cotton is on a small scale; the forests do not 
produce superior timber ; machinery is not manufactured : 
and there are no minerals. These facts determine the 
nature of the imports. The trade in European goods consists 
mainly of piece-goods, hut as the standard of comfort rises 
in the villages, the tendency is for the foreign trade to 
increase in variety. The export trade to Europe is mainly in 
the hands of the large European firms. These do not. as a 
rule, deal direct with the producer, and the hulk of their pur- 
chases is made either in the mandis or through local agents. 

The latter in turn usually deal with suh-agents who buy from 
the village trader rather than direct from the zamfndar, hut 
the establishment of mandis, the increased economic inde- 
pendence of the producer and the large fluctuations in the 
value of agricultural produce during recent years have all 
tended to induce the cultivator to hold up his produce and 
the power of the village .shop-keeper is much less than it wa.s. 

?fone the less, he still finances, directly or indirectly, a ve’v 
large part of the trade of the district and plays the chief part 
in marketing the surplus produce. The bulk of the import 
and exnort trade is in the hands of Hindus and in the older 
parts of the district the Aroras hold almost a monopoly, their 
only competitors being a few Khatris and Bhatias. In the 
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’oloHies, immigiaiiT traders froiu the T’uii.iai) coin:)ete iin - 
■lesstully with Aioras. 

SECTION G. — Mea», of CoArituAiCATKi-vs. 

The fig'ure.s in the inargiit 'hoie the roniiiiimicatioun o.*: 

the di.strifl and statistical 

tables Nos. 29 and 30 in Volume 
B g'ive re.spectively the distances 
between the more important 

places and a list of the rest- 
honses in charge of variou'^ de- 
jiartiueut^ of the Government 

The district is well served with railway’s. The Lahore 
to Multan rail-road was opened in iSOo and communication 
was established with Karachi in 1878, although it was not 
until eleven years later that the completion of the bridge 
over the Indus at Stikkar made through traffic possible. The 
inanch line from Khanewal to T,ya]lpuj was opened in 1900 
t‘i’a ihe chord line from Khanewal to Lodhran a few years 
laier. The latter i.s now on the mail route from Lahore to 
Airaclii, and, although the oonstiuction of the chord has 
miTurally been followed by the diversion of some portion of 
the export trade from Multan city, it ha.s proved of great 
value to owners of land in neighbouring villag'e.s and espe- 
c’.'9.y TO the colonists of the Khanewal tah.sil. 

The Sutlej Valley Railway from Kasiir to Lodhran passe- 
through the .southern jtortions of the Mails! and Lodhran 
talrslis. It was dismantled in 1917 as the material was re- 
quired elsewhere for War purposes. Ip tlie meantime, final 
sanction was accorded to the Smlej I'alley Projert. and as 
this scheme will completely chanae the economic conditions 
of the Mails! and Lodhran tahsils. shiffintr the centre 
of gravity of trade further north thati it now is, it has been 
decided to abandon a large portion of tbe old road, and to 
icMlign the route so that, when the line is complete it vv’ll 
not only serve the existing requirements of the southern 
tahsils, hut will also he the chief carrier of the produce 
from tfie Multan colonies of the Sutlej Valley Project. At 
tbe yu’pspnt time tlie line is open between Lodhran and Mailsi. 

In c(,nip;iiison with the Central Punjab, tbe older tahsils 
of the district are badly off for good roads. The metalled 
roads maintained hy the Provincial Public Works Depart- 
ment are kept in reasonably good repair but their length is 
small. The District Board maintains the metalled roads 
from Khanewal to Kabirwala and froju Tulamba to Serai 
Sidbti : but, as its finances do not allow of adequate expendi- 
Inrcon repairs, portions of these roads are often worse than as 
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if they were nnmetalled. Tke unmetalled roads aie numer- CHAPTER 11, K. 
ous and with, few exceptions their alignment is well suited to c ■'in- 

local needs, hut many of them are in a wretched state of manicatioo' 
repair and quite unfit for wheeled traffic. Under the exist- 
ing system of carriage by which camels, donkeys and pack- Road*. 
bullocks supply the means of transport, the lack of good 
roads is not a cause of serious economic inconvenience, hut 
the position will change for the worse as the supply of 
camels dwindles with the colonisation of grazing areas. The 
road problem of non-colony tracts will then present grave 
difficulties. The road system of the Lower Bari Doab Colony 
was a part and parcel of the lay-out plan of the colony and 
was specially designed to meet the requirements of a rich 
-lanal tract, by a net-work of main feeder and village roads. 

Although the scheme is not yet complete and the state of 
the roads is capable of much improvement, it may be said 
generally that the cultivator has good access to the markets 
and railways. There are 80 miles of arterial roads of which 
23 are metalled, and 606 main roads of which 18 only are 
metalled. 

The Sutlej and the Cheuab are navigable for countiy (®) , coaumm- 
craft and for steamers of light draught throughout their 
length in this district. Steamers, however, are now rarely 
seen and the extension of railways has very much reduced 
the carriage of goods by water. The dismantling of the 
Sutlej Valley Eailway has restored some portion of the old 
transport of goods across the Sutlej from and to the Southern 
Punjab Eailway, and there is a small volume of trade by boat 
between Sukkur and villages on the Sutlej and Chenab. 

The ferries are under the control of the District Board Ferries, 
which leases them on annual contract. Each contractor is 
responsible for the supply of boats and boatmen and is 
limited in his charges to a scale of fees sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment. The terms of his contract are framed for the jiro- 
tection of travellers, and on the whole, complaints are singu- 
larly few. 

The facts and statistics given in Tables E’os. 31 and 32 (i?) Po>ts. Telegraph 
of Volume B show the postal facilities and the very large Mid Telephones, 
development that has occurred during recent years in the 
postal service. In spite of the rapid colonisation of the 
Khanewal tahsil, and the limitations which financial strin- 
gency have placed in the multiplication of post offices, it may 
be said, on the whole, that the district is well served. The 
very large increase in the number of letters and articles de- 
livered by mail and of money orders issued and paid, testi- 
fies to the spread of education and the growth of material 
resources. 

The Government telegraph service has been extended 
to comparatively few places in the district, but the railway 

Q 
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CHAPTER II, H. telegrapE supplements the service to the public and the 
“7“ canal system is available for official purposes . 

amines. telephone system, vhich ivas formerlj^ limited to 

official connections between the City Civil Lines and Can- 
tonments, was in 1922 placed on a commercial basis and 
opened to the public. In August 1924 trunk communication 
was established between Multan, Lahore, Simla, Delhi and 
other important towns of Northern India. 

SECTION H.— Famines. 

The exiguous rainfall has always imposed very narrow 
limits to the extent of barani cultivation, thus forcing the 
cultivator to depend on some artificial means of irrigation. 
The well has been his stand-by. and although, unaided by 
canal water, it cannot bring wealth or even reasonable com- 
fort, it does protect the cultivator from the worst ravages 
of famine. It is, for this reason, that the district has been 
singularly free from really bad famines. There have been 
times of severe scarcity when the inundation canals have ■ 
failed and the loss of agricultural stock has been widespread ; 
but the crops raised round the well have saved the best well 
and plough cattle and have stood between the cultivator and 
actual starvation. In such years the load of debt is heaiuly 
increased, but recovery to a normal condition is relatively 
quick, though unfortunately not sustained, a further fail- 
ure of the canals again resulting in a similar set-back. The 
change from a fixed to a fluctuating system of land revenue' 
has done much to mitigate the vagaries of the seasons, and 
so well is the present system adapted to local conditions that 
relief is given automatically in bad years, thus obviating the 
necessity of remissions and suspensions. 



CHAPTER III. 


AijMI2s'ISTEATIVE. 


A . ADillXISTRATIVE DiVISIOSS. 


T . 1 A, , 1 . 1 , CHAPTER HI. A. 

in the oiganisation oi the Mogiial kmg'uoxu desciibed in 

the Ain-i-Athai'i ”, Miiltan was the head-quurteia of one Admimstrarive 
of the ‘ siibas ’ or proviucej. it ilieii contained properly Divisions, 
three ‘ siikars ’ or divisions, Multan itself, Dipalpur and j.:xecutive charcres 
Bhakkar, but the newly annexed kingdom of Thatta with under native rule, 
hve more ' sirkars ’ was al.'^o counted as jiart of the Multan 
siiba. The ‘ sirkar ’ of Multan itself contained the whole 
of the present di.strict and some little area outside it, and 
it was divided "into five parganfi.s. 


In Sikh times, the number of taliiqas or kardaris was 
20, but these^ weie not necessarily each conhued to one ling 
fence and villages belonging to one taliiqa were often scat- 
tered about in other taliiqas. The number of ‘ kardaris ' 
and their boundaries w'eie also constantly being changed. 

The list given by Edwardes of the kardaris existing at 
the time of annexation is Year on the Punjab Erontier,” 
Volume II, 13) — Luddan. Tibbi, Mailsi, Kahror, Yala Sadar- 
wah, Bahadurpur, Kotli Adil, Panjani, Ghazipur, Multan, 
Khanpur, Khai, Shahpur, Sikandarabad, Shujabad, Sardar- 
pur, Sidhnai and Tulamba. 


The ruler of the siiba was known as siihadar or siiha; v.uOut 

hut in the eighteenth centurj* the title of ‘ nazim ’ appears native rule, 
to have been gradually substituted. Under the siibadar in 
Moghal days was an enormous host of officials and semi- 
ofEcials : ‘ mutsaddis ’ or clerks of innumerable departments, 

‘ ijaradars ’ or revenue contractors, ‘ jagirdars ’ or revenue 
assignees, ‘ kardars ’ of the parganas, and so forth. For 
the repression of crime there were the ‘ barkandazes ’ under 
tbeir ‘ faujdar«.’ ‘ tbanadars.’ ‘ kotwals ’ and ‘ jamadar^.’ 

The civil work was mainly in the hands of the ' qazis ’ and 
‘ muftis ’ : and the practical work of securing the Govern- 
ment revenue was in the hands of innumerable vill.age 
‘ dabiTs ‘ patwaris ’, ‘ tappadars ‘ karoris ’ or ‘ bakh- 
shis '. whose accounts were controlled by a larce staff of 
‘ kaniingos who, again, were accountable to kardars of the 
parganas. 


Under Sawan Mai the number or subordinates seems to 
have been much dimini.shed. There was sfiti a nretty strong 
central office of elerks at Multan, bur their work was very 
strictly supervised by Sdwan Mai, who had himself risen 
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chapter III, A. from tlie lower grades of the administration. At the same 

• time the vast number of scattered officials, such as the kaniin- 

^Adwnistrative gos, etc., was much curtailed. Por each kardari — equalling, 
Diviiions. perhaps, in average area, the ordinai’y modern thana — the 
Executive fetaff under staff allowed was one ' kardar and one munshi j and 
native rule. kardar was paid from Rs. 15 to Es. 30 a month. At 

stated times he had to produce his accounts, and it there 
was complaint of exaction he was fined. Por criminal 
ofiences the common punishment was fine (chatti ) ; some- 
times, however, mutilation was resorted to, and sometimes 
imprisonment ; but the last could always he commuted to a 
fine paid h^- the prisoner or his relations. Por ordinary 
murders the punishment was not necessarily severe ; hut for 
cattle theft the ordinarj' sentence was death by the sword. 
The extreme severity shown towards cattle thieves by the 
Diwan is often spoken of by the people, and contrasted 
with our present methods. One tale that is often told is 
that of Ali Dangra, one of the Diwan’s assessors, who ven- 
tured to plead on behalf of a handsome young robber who 
was under trial, with the result that under the Diwan’s 
express orders the robber was hung at Ali Dangra’ s own door. 
Prisoners, both in Moghal and Sikh times, were confined in 
the various forts (hots or thuls), and had to beg their bread, 
as no food was provided bj' Government. The repression of 
crime, which under the Moghals is believed to have been 
entrusted to a more or less distinct staff, was under the Sikhs 
carried out by the members of the regular army. On the 
other hand the ‘ qazis ’, who, under the Moghals, were judi- 
cial officers, were now .superseded by Government officials, 
known as ‘ adalatis ’, and their functions were strictly con- 
fined to the registration of documents and other formal duties. 
Exi<tiii,L' .i.iminiBtra- The district is Under the administrative control of the 
I on arrangements. (Commissioner of the Multan Division wliose liood-nnarf ers 
are ai Multan, and is under the executive charge of the De- 
puty Commissioner who is also District Magistrate, Collector 
and Registrar. The latter is assisted in his executive work 
by Extra Assistant Commissioners the number of which does 
not usually exceed seven. Each of these exercises the powers 
of a Magistrate of the fij^t class and at least one is invested 
with extended powers under section 30 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. Two of them are mainly responsible for reve- 
nue work, one is in charge of the Treasury, and another is 
Sub-Divisional Officer of Khanewal where his head-quarters 
are situated, but, until recently, his chief duty was concerned 
with the colonization of the Lower Bari Doab Colony and his 
jurisdiction extended into the Montgomery- district. In each 
of the six tahsiTs there are a tahsfldar and two or more naib- 
tahsfldars. They are primarily responsible for the collec- 
tion of the revenue, the supervision of the revenue staff 
and records and executive work in general ; but they have 
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the powers of a Magistrate of the 2nd or 3rd class and dis- 
pose of a number of petty criminal cases. 

The subordinate revenue staff was re-organised for the 
district proper at the Fourth Settlement and consists of the 
following establishment : — 


Tshnl. 

Patwaris. 

Aasifitant 

Patwdrfs. 

Field Q4nungos. 

Kabfrwala ... - j 

77 

5 

6 

MuUi^D ... 1 

' SI 

1 5 

7 

Shnjabad ... | 

60 

s 


liodbr&n ... ... i 

65 

5 

5 

Mailsi 

63 

5 

6 

Total j 

346 

25 

i 28 

In the Khanewal tahsfl, where 

colonization 

is still in- 


complete, the number of kamingos and patwaris has varied 
with the needs of the moment and the strength of the per- 
manent establishment has still to be fixed. 

The organisation of rural officers consists of zaildars, 
inamdars and lambardars. At the Fourth Settlement, the 
zaildari and inamdari system was revised. Few changes were 
made in the zails, but a scheme was drawn up under which 
the number of inamdars will be gradually reduced and the 
emoluments of each increased to an amount which, it is 
hoped, will act as an incentive to better service than they 
have been accustomed to perform in the past. The scheme 
is described in Appendices lY and Y of the Final Settlement 
Report and the summary below gives the number of zaildars 
in each tahsfl and the ultimate number of inamdars: — 


Tahsil. 

ZAItTi.tES. 

IS'AVDARS. 

d 

r— t 

im 

tc 

t: 

c3 

tc 

■YT 

a 

tc 

Cl 

” 1 

3 

Q 

H 1 

<d 

Si. 

tu 

d 

a 

s. 

tL 

'5 

Multan 

4 

« 1 

3 

15 

t 

6 

6 

12 

Shni4b4d 

3 

6 

3 

12 

4 

5 

9 

Lodhrin 

3 

5 

3 

11 

5 

6 

11 

Kabir w41a 

3 

s 

3 

U 

5 

7 

12 

Mailsi 

3 

5 j 

3 

11 

3 

4 

7 

Toiai, 

16 

1 

32 

15 

63 

23 

2S 

51 
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Tke remaineration of the three grades of zaildars is 
Es. 350, Es. 300 and Es. 250, respectively, and of inamdars 
Es. 100 and Es. 75, respectively. 

Each revenue estate has oi'dinarily at least one lamhardar 
and the larger estates have two or more according to the 
amount of the revenue and their past history. The past 
tendency was to make more lanihardars than were justified 
or necessitated by local circumstances, but the opera- 
tion of succcessive schemes of reduction has mitigated, 
though it has not entirely removed, this defect. This loose 
character of the village organisation in the South-West 
Punjab has naturally had its effect on the powers and influ- 
ence of the lambardars who do not, as a body, command 
the respect shown to headmen in districts where the culti- 
vation is less scattered and the village community is more 
homogeneous than iir Multan. The eft'ect of Government 
schemes of irrigation and colonization is to strengthen 
the traditional system of village g’ovei-ninent, since they not 
only add to the emoluments of lambardars but they encour- 
age the settlement of the rural popiilation in village home- 
steads rather than on isolated wells. 

The district being one of large holdings and of influen- 
tial owners usually contains several estates which for one 
reason or another are under the Court of Wards. The num- 
ber of these at present is small, but many of the leading 
families owe their solvency to the past assumption by Govern- 
ment of superintendence of their property during either 
minority or a period of financial stre.s.s. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is f.r-n-fjxcio in charge of the Court and works 
through a General iJlanager, under whom are local mana- 
gets, each of whom is ordinarily responsible for the manage- 
ment of a single estate. 

B. — Civil A^D Cetuixal .Justice. 

The chief Civil and Criminal Court of the district is 
that of the District and Sessions .Judge who has his head- 
quarters at Multan and whose jurisdiction includes the Mu- 
zaffargarh district. Under him, for purposes of civil work, 
are Suh-Judge.s. the majority of whom hold their courts at 
Multan. Khanewal being the only tahsil to which a Sub- 
.Judge is regularly appointed. The administration of 
criminal justice is carried out under the Sessions .Judge, by 
the District Magistrate and his staff of stipendiary Magis- 
trates. In addition, there are two benches of Honorary 
Magistrates at Multan itself, and a varying number of Hono- 
rary Magistrates exercising 1st and 2nd class powers. 

Multan is not a criminal district. Murders are com- 
paratively rare and other offences against the person far less 
common than in the Horth or Central Punjab ; cattle theft 
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is a popular pastime along tlie rivers and elsewkere is re- CHAPTER HI. C. 

garded with, indulgence except perhaps by the owner of the Revenne. 

stolen cattle; matrimonial cases are very common and are 

the cause of much of the serious crime. There is no marked 

tendency for crime to increase, and the small rise shown in 

Table 34 of Volume B during recent years is more than 

accounted for by offences connected in one way or another 

with the new colonj'. 

Nine-tenths of the civil suits relate to mone 3 ’ claims and 
of the remainder about one-fourth are suits to establish pre- 
emption. But, allowing tor the increase in population, the 
people seem to be no more iitigioii.s than thej' were thirty 
3 'ears ago. 

The Deputy- Conjiiiissioner i^ cx-ujfLciu Begi,>trar for the 
district and there is a Sub-Registrar at the head-quarters of 
each of the six tahsi'ls. Rhan Bahadur Sjmd Makhdum 
Rajan Shah is Joint Registrar and does most of the regis- 
tration work at Multan itself, but i^ not empowered to hear 
appeals. There has been an appieciable increase during re- 
cent 3 ’eais in the number of documents registered and this is 
especiallj’ marked in the case of documents where registration 
is optional. 

C. — Land Revenue. 

(a) Village Communities and Tenures. 

In the case of the greater number of tbe villages of the The village comtmm- 
■ district, the village communitt', in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, can scarceh' be said to exist; thet’ being for 
the most part mere aggregations into a fiscal circle of inde- 
pendent plots of cultivation, having no fuidher bond of union 
than that of joint responsibility- for the revenue imposed by 
the British Settlement system. Of this nature are all the 
estates of the interior. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the rivers, communities are found which fall naturally under 
the definitions applied to the upper part of the province. In 
the reTiiainder of the district cultivation is found only where 
wells have been su.nlc or means provided for canal irrigation, 
and is therefore scattered for the most part in isolated plots, 
each of which was independently cleared by- its occupant, 
and under native governments bore its own assessment with- 
out reference of any kind to neighbouring plots. 

Mr. Roe wrote in 1880 : — 

“ In the tracts near the rivers the laiids generally belong to 
Jat trihes, and here are found regular village communities, some of 
which still hold their land in common, whilst others have divided it, 
and in most cases lost all trace of the original shares. Away from 
the rivers the villages are generally merely a collection of wells j which 
have heen sunk in the neighbourhood of a canal or in the more favour- 
able spots in the high lands. In these there has never heen any com- 
munity of interest; in very many cases there is not even a common 
village site; each settler has obtained his grant direct from the State, 
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sunk his well, and erected liis homestead on it. Under our Settle- 
ments the waste land between these wells has been recorded, as a mat- 
ter of course, shamilat deh, but originally the well-owners had no 
claim to it whatever.” 

But whilst this is the origTu of many or most of the 
villages, there wei’e other tracts where a particular tribe or 
family was undoubtedly recognized as holding a ‘ zamfndari ’ 
or proprietary right over all the lands, cultivated or uncul- 
tivated, which we call a ‘ mauzah ’ or village. This right 
was not, however, recognized under native rule as an exclu-- 
aive one. If the ‘ zamindar ’ could not bring his waste under 
cultivation the State had no hesitation in authorizing out- 
siders to do so; but the jiew .settler had to pay a quit rent 
to the ‘ zamindar ’ of half a ser in the maund as ‘ haq 
zamfndari ' or ‘ wajah zamindari ’ and if the zamindar 
was a strong man he exacted an installation tee in addi- 
tion. It often happened that the zamindar would himself 
introduce outsiders and allow them to sink wells ; in this case, 
too, the quit rent w-as fixed at the rate of half a ser in the 
maund. and an installation tee. under the name of jhuri, 
lungi, or siropa was almost invariably taken. 

The ‘ haq zamindari ' described in the preceding para- 
graph is closely connected with a similar due which was 
known as the ‘ haq mnkaddami . We have seen how out- 
siders were introduced, either by the zamindar himself or by 
the State, and how they had to pay haq zamindari. But 
it often happened when the zamindari family was numerous, 
and their land limited, that no outsiders were introduced. 
The various members of the family divided the lands amongst 
themselves, or, as was more coiiimouly the case, each man 
brought what he could under cultivation without regard to 
any regular shares. Each became full proprietor of bis own 
holding, but he had to pay half a ser in the maund as ‘ haa 
zamindari ’ or ' mukaddanii ’ to the head of the family. 
Sometimes, however, where the head was weak, or there was 
a dispute, the due was not levied. There can he little doubt 
that the ‘ zamindari ' and ‘ mnkaddami ’ are one and the 
same due, that the original form was the ‘ mukaddami ’, and 
that this was somewhat the same as our ‘ lamhardar’s ’ fee. 
Indeed, this is admitted by most men who are not directly 
interested in maintaining the contrary. This due would ori- 
ginally he collected by the headman from all the proprietors, 
but when the number of outsiders became sufficiently great 
to give the headman a fair income from them alone, be would 
cease to collect from the proprietors of his own tribe. He 
would also do so when he was weak and required their sup- 
port : for instance, when a young man wished to succeed 
his father to the exclusion of a richer or more powerful uncle; 
and in extreme cases he would promise not only to exempt 
his kinsmen, but even to divide amongst them the dues col- 
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lected from otliers. Wlieu tKis last practice has become CHAPTER III.,C 

firmly established, the due has ceased to be a ‘ mukaddami Land Revenue. 

or headman’s fee; it has become the property of a whole 

family or ‘ zammdari haq ’ ; and the family speak of them- itaq umka.Uainl. 

selves as ‘ zanundars ’ or ‘ ala maliks in dislinctiuu lo the 

settlers of other tribes, who are ' adna maliks ’ or ‘ chakdars ’ . 

Along the Chenab and in the west of Lodhran this change 
has been complete, and the half ser in the maund is always 
spoken of as ‘ haq zamindari ’. But in part of Mailsi it 
is still sometimes spoken of as the ' mukaddami ’ and in 
more than one village the Settlement Officer in 18T.3 — 1880 
was asked to abolish it on the ground that it was merely a 
lambardar’s fee, and as such had been superseded by our 
‘ pachotra’. 

In connection with the haq -zamindari, it is necessary HathrakhSi. 
to notice the arrangeiuent known as hathrakhai, or * placing 
under protection.’ The ‘ zamindari ’ was usually levied by 
the ‘ zamindar ’ or his tribe from outsiders whom he or 
they had admitted. But sometimes a community of ‘ zamin- 
dars,’ to abtain a lighter assessment, would voluntarily create 
this right against themselves in order to put themselves under 
a man of power and influence. By a fictitious sale they pro- 
fessed to sell him their entire village; he became the nomi- 
nal proprietor, and by his influence obtained a light assess- 
ment : this was paid by the villagers, and the new proprietor 
received from them the usual ‘ haq zamindari ’ of half ser 
in the maund, but beyond this he had no right in the vil- 
lage, On the establishment of English rule these nominal 
proprietors made great efforts to become real ones. Where 
their true position was known they were of course unsuccess- 
ful ; but it occasionally happened that the court trying the 
claim was not very well acquainted with the peculiar features 
of the Multan tenures, and that the piece of paper on which 
the ‘ hathrakhai ’ arrangement was recorded was taken 
literally and accepted as a full deed of sale. 

The settlers introduced by the State, or by the ‘ zanim- chakdars. 
dar ’ himself, into a ‘ zamtndar’s ’ village, are known as 
chakdars. The name is also applied to those proprietors of 
the ‘ zamtndar’s ’ tribe who have continued to pay the ‘ haq 
zamindari ’ or ‘ mukaddami ’ to their chief or chief’s family, 
and it is sometimes even extended to settlers who have sunk 
wells under direct permission of the State in tracts where 
there has never been any one to claim a ‘ zammdari ’ due. 

Thu.s when Diwan Sawan Mai made his new canal, the 
Diwanwah, through the Mailsi bar, he gave direct grants to 
settlers, proclaiming at the same time that if any one could 
establish a claim to ‘ zammdari ’ it should be allowed; no 
such claim was established, but still the settlers were gener- 
ally described as chakdars. The supposed connection of the 
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name ivitli tlie wood-ivork of the well* and the payment of 
the ■' zamlndari ' gave rise to the idea that the ‘ chakdar ’ 
owned the well only; in fact that he w'as a capitalist who 
had sunk a well for the ‘ zamiudar ’ who remained the true 
owner of the soil, and could buy out the ‘ chakdar ’ on re- 
paying him the money expended. This idea was still fur- 
ther encouraged })y the fact that the ‘ chakdar ’ sometimes 
did not cultivate himself, but let his well to tenants, and it 
occasionally happened that the tenant was one of the old 
‘ zairo'nddrs ’. Tlierc was consequently rather a tendency at 
the commencement of our Summarj' Settlements to regard 
the ‘ chakdar ’ as an interlo])er who, by the power of money, 
was ousting the old family troni its orignial rights. But 
thi' was quite a mi-take; the " chakdar whether he got his 
title from th.e ‘ zann’iidai’ ’ direct or through the State, al- 
ways held his land in full proprietary right, subject only to 
the payment of a quit rent in the shape of the ‘ haq zamfn- 
dari ’. Of course if he abandoned his land it reverted to 
the ‘ zamindar’. but this wa« because the latter was the 
owner of all the waste land and not in virtue of any contract 
entered into at the tinie of purchase. On the other hand, 
any right of cultivafiojt enjoyed by the ‘ zamindar ’ was ac- 
quired by a distinct contract between him as tenant on the 
one side, and the ‘ chakdar ' as proprietor on the other; the 
terms of this contract might vary from that of a tenancy-at- 
will on a full renf to that of a permanent occupancy ^on a 
quit rent, but the original rights of the ‘ zamindar ’ in no 
way influenced his position as tenant. 

Under native rule the revenue or mahsiU was taken in 
kind and as the rate approached in many cases that of a full 
rent there remained, after deducting the cultivator's and the 
State shai-e, hut a sniall fraction for the non-cultivating pro- 
prietor,'^. Thi- fraction was called ‘ kashr ’ (the plural of 
‘ kasar and meaning ' fi actions ' TV hen this fraction was 
small it would he hardly worth the proprietor’s while to go 
perhaps some distance tc personally superintend the division 
of the crops; the rent he received from the cultivator with 
one hand was immediately almost entirely paid awaj^ with 
the otlier in the shape of the Government revenue, and he 
would lemain responsible for any balances. Hence the cus- 
tom would naturally sprir.g np of the ‘ chakdar ’ allowing 
his tenant to pay the Government share direct to the Govern- 
ment offlcial, and to give the ‘ chakdar ’ a fixed allowance 
in lieu of the actual balance. It is this fixed allowance 
which is now. and has for some time been, generally known 
as the liaq-kasur; and its general rate is two sers in the 


* As a matter of fact the ‘ rhak ’ i= the plot of land round the well, 
and the wood-work of the well is never in this district spoken of as 
‘ chak.- 
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inaund, or one-twentieth of the gross produce. The ‘ chak- CHAPTER HI, C. 
dar ’ who received this allowance is called the ‘ kasiir-khor ’ , Revenue, 

or ‘ kashr-khwar the eater of the ‘ kasur but the word 
is often corrupted into ‘ kasur-khwah ’. From his ‘ kasur ’ Kasur-Khwars. 
the ‘ kasur-khwar ’ has to keep in repair the brick-work of the 
well, and pay the ‘ haq zamindari ’ of half a ser in the 
maund if there is one. Under the system of fixed cash as- 
sessment the permission to engage direct for the Government 
revenue has grown into a veri,* valuable right ; the ‘ chakdar ’ 
finds that he cannot recover his lormer position, and the only 
right left to him is the nominal ownership of the well, and 
the right to receive ‘ kasur This ‘ chakdar ’ who has lost 
his right to engage is now the person generally meant by 
‘ kasiir-khwar and this position has frecprently been con- 
ferred as a compromise on a man who has claimed a well 
of which he or his ancestor wa^ undoubtedly the original 
proprietor, ont from all posses-.iou of which he has long- been 
excluded. When the Miiltaui Pathans were allowed on an- 
nexation to bring’ forward claims wliicb would ordinarily bave 
been barred by the law of limitation, in cases in which the 
claim was made out, it was almost invariably compromised 
irr this way. The word kasiir is, however, still used occa- 
sionally in its original sense of the profits of the chakdar, 
who pay.s the revenue himself, and such a man is also occa- 
sionally known as l:a$nr-khirdr‘* 

The account of the proprietary tenures above given ex- Present aspect of pro- 
plains the terms commorrly in use aurong’ the people dur’ing prietary rights, 
the early years of British occupation. Some of these terms 
are still in use. but both the terms aird the things which they 
represent are gradually becoming mei'ged into the ordinary 
terminology and practice of the province at large. The ‘ haq 
nruknddairri ’ is no longer recorded: the class of owners known 
as ‘ kasur-khwars ’ is confined to a very small nnmher of vil- 
lages chiefly near Multan; the zamindar is to all intents and 
purposes an ‘ ala inalik and is entered as such in our re- 
cords. while the chakdar is entered as an ‘ adna malik ’. The 
over-proprietart' of ‘ ala malkiat ’ tenure is no donht much 
more common in this part of the I'TOvince than in most 
other districts, but its incidents are practically the same as 
elsewhere, and old over-proprietary rights are by degrees dis- 

* The ‘kasur’ is in fact the mrhs'il after deducthig the revenue 
and this sense of the word survives in the phrase ‘ sud kasur hnrahar.’ 
which is applied to an ordinary usufmctu.ary mortgage. The term 
‘ kasiir ’ is now generally used to denote the share in the produce taken 
hy a person who without owning the land provides part of the means 
of cultivation. It is most commonly applied to the share taken hy 
owners of water-courses in return for water supplied to lands owned hy 
other persons. Tn the neighbourhood of Tjuddan, too, it is not umisnal 
"to find a well sunk hy a man in land in which he has no proprietary- 
right. hnt from which he takes a share of the produce Iknown as 
‘kasur si] chah ’) in return for the irrigation supplied hy his well. 
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appearing, being merged by sale or other forms of transfer 
in the ordinary under-proprietary or chakdar class of rights. 

The well area is in most cases the unit of proprietary 
right, and in Sikh times all land outside this belonged either 
to the State or to some ‘ zammdar ’ (ala malik) who had 
some Tague claim over it. "When under English rule bound- 
aries weie regularly demarcated, a certain portion of the waste 
oiit.side wells was included in the village areas. In villages 
where the ' ala maliks ’ had a claim to the waste, this was 
recorded as their common property, hut elsewhere it was 
entered as ‘ shamilat deh ’ . The present common village land 
is thus for the most part a creation oi our rule, and, com- 
pared with districts in the Central Punjab, Multan presents 
comparatively few cases of village shamilat. Where such 
land exists, it is now dealt with under the general rules ap- 
plicable to the enjoyment and partition of common land. 

The number of shareholders in private jointly-owned 
land varies greatly: on the one hand, there are large estates 
owned by individual proprietors ; on the other, there are 
holdings which, owing to the action of Muhammadan law and 
other causes, are owned in the most confusing and minute 
of shares. As a whole, however, the shares are comparatively 
large, and the number of shareholders is not excessive. As 
a rule, too, a well estate is held in common, and it is the 
exception to find well estates partitioned. 

(b) Land Hevenue under Native Rule. 

The systems of laud revenue assessment prevalent under 
the various native Governments previous to annexation were 
of much the same geiieial types. The theory throughout 
was that the Government were entitled to a share of the gross 
produce. This share was known as the mahsiU, and it might 
be taken in kind or in cash. The methods usually employed 
may be classified under four heads — (z) jinsi, (ii) nakdi jinsl, 
(Hi) zahti, and {iv) Icardri. 

{i) Jinsi . — The standard method and that most ordi- 
narily employed was the assessment of a share 
in the actual crop {jtnst, hatdi, hhaoli). The 
share was taken after deduction of ordinarv- 
menials' dues and of crops actually used for 
fodder. What the rates actually taken were 
it is difficult to say, as these varied immensely, 
not only with the soil and position of the land, 
but also with influence and power of resistance 
enjoyed by the land-owners. Sir Charles Hoe’s 
opinion was that ‘ putting aside fear or favouri- 
tism, it may be said generally that one-third 
was the rate for sailab lands; one-fourth for 
good well lands, and one-sixth and one-seventh 
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for inferior wells. If, however, the rates of CHAPTER IH> G. 

previous assessments recorded in the village re- 

cords of the Secoul Sf'ttJeruent are to be trusted. Land Revenue, 
the rates would seem, as a whole, to have been produce, 
somewhat lower on ‘ sailab ’ lauds, while on 
canal aided wells the ‘ kharif ’ or ' nahri ‘ late 
would be usually one-fourth, the rabi being- one- 
fifth. The grain was not allowed to leave the 
threshing-floor until it had been inspected by a 
Government official, and it was then conveyed 
at the expense of the landholder to the nearest 
State granary. 

{ii) Nakdi jinsi. — A nakdi jinsl or cash-kind assess- valuation of pio- 
ment indicated the first step towards a cash reve- duce; 
nue, and the form of assessment became more 
common under Dtwan Sawan Mai than formerly. 

The vTahsi'tl was still at a certain rate and was 
set aside at the division of the produce. But 
instead of its being carried off by a Govern- 
ment official, the landholder was made to pur- 
chase it at a rate fixed by Government which 
generally was something above the actual mar- 
ket price of the neighbourhood. 

(Hi) Zabti. — The next stage towards a cash assessment Fluctuating cash 
was indicated by the assessment of cash rates 
per acre cultivated. These rates (known as 
‘ zabti ’ rates) were applied mainly to the better 
class of crops, such as indigo, sugarcane, etc., 
which it was difficult to divide; but they were 
also employed freely for all crops in tracts like 
the Ravi riverain, which were too far away from 
head-quarters to make the removal of the grain 
profitable to the Government. Where these 
rates were applied to cultivation generally, it 
was usual to exempt all crops u-^ed for fodder. 

(iv) Karan. — The three classes of assessment above Fixed leaae. 
mentioned were most commonly employed on 
‘ sailab ’ land and on lands receiving canal 
water only. They all represented more or less 
directly the original theory that the Govern- 
ment, as over-lord of the land, was entitled to 
a share in the produce, and the lands paying 
them were often spoken of as ‘ sirkari ’. In 
contradistinction to these lands were the areas, 

‘n which the landholder had himself, by con- 
structing a well or otherwise, provided the 
means of cultivation, and in such areas (known 
as ‘ ikrarf ’ or ‘ kararf ’ areas) it was very com- 
mon for the Government to grant a fixed assess- 
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uient at a lump sum of money.* Such assess- 
ments were known as karari or ikrari (or some- 
times as ‘ patai the assessment being fixed by 
a deed known as a ‘ patta ’). The amount or- 
dinarily assessed for a well was Ps. 12, and 
was spoken of as the ‘ sath hunala panj siala 
because Ps. 7 was taken in the kharif and Ps. 5 
in the rabi. Assessments higher than Ps. 12 
were, however, not uncommon. No period was 
assigned for the rate, and it was presumed to 
last as long as the ruler who fixed it remained 
in possession; but it was of course possible for 
the ruler to vary the actual demand by his 
control over the cesses. The demand, too, ap- 
pears to have been remitted when the wells went 
out of use. The ‘ karari jama however, cover- 
ed not wliatever land might be irrigated from 
the well but only the land mentioned in the 
‘ patta ’, generally 15 to 20 acres per well. All 
extra cultivation was separately assessed at 
‘ .jinsi ' or ‘ zabti ’ rates, and the better classes 
of crops, such as sugar, rice and indigo, were 
“separately assessed, whether they were grown 
in excess of tlie fixed area or not. These cash 
lump asse.ssments per well in the ITtar and Pawa 
tracts received a considerable impetus from 
Di'wan Sawan Mai, who settled with hundreds 
of landholders in new lands in this way. 

Another special method of a.ssessment sometimes employ- 
ed for wells in the heart of the Pawa, more especially on 
the borders of the present Multan and Lodhran tahsils, was 
to take a certain .sum (generally Ps. 2 or Ps. 3) per yoke 
of cattle in use on the well. The asses.sment was thus 
lightened in bad seasons when the well went pai-tially out 
of use. 


The above gives a much more orderly idea of the sys- 
tems pursued than was actually the case in practice. The 
‘ zabti ’ rates, for instance, differed enormously from vil- 
lage to village. In village A tobacco paid Ps. 3 and cotton 
Ps. 2-8-0 per acre; in B tobacco and cotton both paid 
Rs. 2-8-0; in C tobacco paid Ps. 10 and cotton Rs. 4- in D 
cotton paid Rs. 4 and tobacco Rs. 2; and so forth. Nor were 
the various systems applied uniformly throughout a tract 
or a village. Even in single holdings two or three different 
systems might be in force. At the end of this gazetteer are 


• A survival of the old distinction between ‘ ikrar; ’ nnd ‘ sirhari ’ 
lands is to be found in Mauza Ferozpur, Tahsil Multan where the 
payments made by the ‘ clmkd.irs ’ to the actual revenue p.avers or 
(a Multani Path.an family) differ in the two classes of 
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appended specimens of deeds granted to landlioldei' at vari- 
ous periods of native rule, Ironi vliicli can be gatbeied, far 
better than from any general description, the cbaiacter of 
tbe assessments levied. And in reg'ard to tliese assessments, 
a point to be remembered is that none of tbem was estab- 
lisbed witb any degree oi permanency, each being- liable to 
be changed at any time tor anotlier at tlie request of tbe 
revenue payer or at tbe caprice ot tbe ruler. Special exemp- 
tions by way of niati or light as-'essments held good only tor 
the life of the grantee and only for the life of the grantor and 
thej" were doubtless only renewed for a consideration. Xotb- 
ing is more remarkable about the written sauads of native 
rulers than the persistence with which poweiftil native 
governors seem to have disregarded them, and the >nsis1ence 
with which each new grant especially declares that the local 
authorities were not to call constantly tor its renewal : ‘ dar 
bar fasl sanad mujaddad talab na darand ’. 


CHAPTER in, C. 
Land Revenue. 

Confusion and in* 
stability of the sys* 
tern adopted. 


The charges above noticed constituted the revenue de- Extra cesscj, 
mand proper. They may he termed the ordinary charges : 
but besides downright exaction there were many other items 
which were levied as a matter of course. The landholder had 


to pay malha, and the continuance of his ‘ karari ’ lease de- 
pended on his fully keeping np the cultivation of his ‘ jinsi ’ 
lands. In some places Rs. 8 per niattnd were charged as 
moghala or royalty on all indigo sold; in some tracts sums 
were levied as shuhrana or thank-offerings ; in others n<iz- 
rdna was demanded : this might take the form of an addi- 
tional Es. 2 or Es. 3 on the cash ‘ jama or it might be 
realized in the form of a horse or a lump sum of money. 
Sometimes, too, Es. 2 or Es. 4 per well were levied as chdri 
or pasturage dues, and sometimes the crops used for fodder, 
such as gram, methra and china, were charged at special 
rates. The grants given in Moghal times almost always con- 
tained a clause specially exempting the grantee from these 
cesses, and the scribes of those days delighted in letting their 
pens run on through the enumeration of these ‘ takalif ’ tas 
they were suitably called) : the ‘ mubligh-i-baladasti, fauj- 
dari, lawazima, tappadari, mohassili, ebara filan, peslikasli, 
faslana, moharriri. kamingoi. ebaudhri, sabtl muchalka, far- 
maish kah wa paikar wa hema wa baslirt, tbanadari. mih.- 
mani, talabana wa juramaua wa aniilana, wa jaribana, wa 
zabitana, wa daroghana, kharch dabiT, tabrir diwani, w.nkaia 
nawtsi, tafrik chanda, begar wa shikar etc., etc. After 
annexation Mr. Edgeworth found the following cesses in force 
in the Multan tahsiT : ‘ nazarchahi ‘ malha ’ (tbe same as 


onr ‘talabana’), dabfra. mohassili. farohi, juft nargao, 
ahiana, hissabana, kadam kash, dharat, goat tirni. orderly, 
guzrana and bhatti nil ’. All these cesses were not, of 
course, exacted from every holding, hut their hewildering 
number and detail indicates clearly the immense effect whirh 
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CHAPTER in, C. they must have had in altering- the character of the nominal 

L«MlRe,«.ue. demand. 

First move towards When the Punjab came under the political control of 

fixed cash a=-es8. the British Government in 1844, the assessments of the 
Multan tract were left untouched, hut elsewhere efforts were 
made to introdtice by degrees the principle of a fixed cash 
assessment. When Sirdar Kahn Singh was sent on the ill- 
fated mission of 1848 to take over charge from Diwan Mulraj, 
he was ordered by the Lahore Darbar to make tentative ex- 
periments in this direction. The instructions given to him 
which are interesting in other ways also, are reproduced 
below : — 

Orders of the Lahore Dnrhar fo Sirddr Kahn Sivtjh, Man, 
March 31, 18i8. 

1st, regarding the. Land Iterenue. — You will receive the revenue 
arising from the rubhee harvest of 1905 according to the regulations in 
force under Diwan Miilraj’s Government, -whether it he by a fixed rate 
(‘ mushakhsa ’) or by ‘ chaslie.’ or by ‘ kunkoot.’ and in accordance 
with the existing practice, through his old ‘ kardars If you think 
proper, appoint three or four clever men, and. after taking security 
from them employ them to look into the collection of the land revenue 
and enquire whether it he too high or too low and to prevent embezzle- 
ment, so that no loss mav .accrue to the Government. 

Of the hhnreef harvest.— With a view to the future settlement, first 
obtain from the Diwan all papers connected with the last ten years’ 

‘ iumma ’ from the rubhee of 1895 to the khureef of 1904 and 
assume one-tenth of the total as the jumma for one year. .Should there 
be any suspicion as to the accuracy of these papers after instituting 
a careful inquiry fix a suitable assessment, assemble all the ‘ zamin- 
dars.’ and after devising the speediest method of collecting the revenue 
from them and from the ‘ malgoozars ’ carry it into practice. 

Draw up books for each village, for it will often be found that the 
‘ zamindars ’ are content with the old methods, and are averse to a 
fixed assessment mushakhsa ’). TVith a view to fixing a proper and 
eqTiitahle ‘ jumma ’ take security from the Kutrees of the village, and 
make the contract assessment with them. In making the settlement 
of any district should any inconvenience arise, or should it appear that 
the old system of collecting the revenue be more for the advantage of 
the State and the good of the people ; after mutual consultation con- 
tinue to act according to the old system. When you have made the 
settlement, arrange for the appointment of tah.sfldSrs and treasurers 
after consultation and for their s.alaries. (Page 174 of Parliamentary 
Blue Book No. 41, 1949, Punjab.l 

(c) ^settlements vnder Sritifh Unle. 


Summary Settle- 
ments. 


Immediately after aiinexation orders were issued for tbe 
introduction of fixed cash assessments througbaut tbe district. 
These orders were carried out by Lieutenant .Tames for tbe 
v8bujab,4d, Lodhran and Mailsi tabsfls, and by Mr. Edgewortb, 
tbe Pommissioner, for tbe greater part of Multan and SarAi 
Sidbu. This Settlement is commonly known as tbe ‘Cbarsala,’ 
ba-ving been based on tbe estimated value of tbe aver- 
age collections of tbe four years previous to annexation. 
From tbe estimates so made tbe cesses and extra charges 
were deducted, and some further reductions were also made 
in some groups of -villages in consideration of their general 
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circumstances. Tlie cultivation of the period caiiitor be a^- CHAPTER IH C. 
cei'tained, hut on that of the Reg-ular Settlement the rate - ."I 

01 the assessment imposed would he Ee. l-o-O ner acre. *' 

Summary SetUo- 

r . , . , . , . - mento. 

The TTrst Siimiuary Settlement wa.'. sanctioned in 1S50 

for a peiiod of three years, hut though caretuliy con-'tiucted 
on die data available it inoke down beture its term WU' con- 
cluded. The people felt severely the change Ironi kind as>e'^- 
nieiit to cash- nioie esj.ecially as the price lates asse-sed for 
the ea^h assessments weie l,.r higher than tlKwe aetually 
prevailing- during’ the Scttleuient: and tliev also felt very 
seveiely the stid'len tixity n' ike demand in tl'e canal and 
saiuib areas. The a'sessnn , was jo’uid. to he especially 
se.eie ill the Sliujabdd tahsu, jeiids-r-n- and reductions had 
in iie giaiited, and a new Seuleuient was ordered. The Se- 
cond Summary Settl -snieni wc' cuiried out by Tlajoi HaiinT- 
t(>n. Deputy Commissioner, for the Shuiabad and T.odlirau 
tahsiis in IS-i-T, and by Ids suvn-ssor. klr. K. B. Henderson, 
in 1S54 for the other tah'iTs. This Settlement was carried 
i.u, w’th some elaboiation. Though no field juaps weu- made, 
tile cultivation was measured, assf>-.,;i' -lu piiales iranied. 
soils clas-ed. produce csrimatos made, and the value of the 
(tovei’iiment s’nare at certain prescribed -riactions of tlie gross 
])ioduce worked out. Reductions were granted in the tahsiis 
Shujabad and Lodhran, where the former assessment had 
fallen hardest: Init enhancements were taken elsewhere, and 
the fotnl assessment fell only a little short of the previous 
demand. The fluctuating system, whioli at the First Settle- 
HoUlV hud only been tentatively retained in parts of the Mailsi 
tahsil. was now extended in the form of a dialluvion a.ssess- 
mr-ut to all tlie areas directly afrected hy the river. 

The total assessment thus imposed was not a heavy one. 
but. like its ]iredecC"Oi’. tliis Settlement failed to give satis- 
faction. (In the canal lands a fixed revenue continued to be 
tai'^n ill spite of +he great variations in cultivation, and 
on she river area'- the ])roposed varying system fell tlirough, 
owing partly to the dislike of the zamindars to annual 
nie-i'-urements, and partly to an unfortunate ariang’enient by 
which all new cultivation was assessed, not at any general 
o! cii'cle rate, but tlm average late at which the Settlement 
n'-.-"nient h.ipnened To fall on the cultivation of the village 

S nrlenu’ut. 

It was to remedy these defects that the Eegulnv Sel tie- First Regular Setfclo* 
ment v.-as undertaken in 1857 — 1860 by lilr. Morris, after- ment. 
w.ards Sir .Tohn iMorris and Chief Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Provinces. The fields were nieasin-pd and =oils classified, 
but ninny of the elaborations ot tlie previous Seitlemeiu 
were discarded and no produce f-timat,*" were fiamed. 

Average rates per acre for each cla^s of soil and aveiage lates 

E 
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CHAPTER III, C per well for each well area were fixed on general considera- 
, lions fortified hy common sense and a fairly intimate kiiow- 

an evenue. district. The system of animal assessments for 

First Regular Settle- • sailab ’ lands was given up, and on canals the old fixed 
' system was maintained; but in order to admit of a fixed 

revenue being taken from such varying conditions of ctil- 
tivatior. Mr. [Morris had to asse-s very low, and the result was 
a reduction ot some l(i per cent, on the previous assessment." 
Even with this low revenue, however, he recognized that 
special airaiTigeir.ents must be made to meet had years; and 
m eacii \-illage a ceitain portion ot the leventie (averaging 
some od per cent, of the whole! was ear-marked as ‘ remis- 
sihle ’ in case of any gieat and nencrul failure of sailab or 
canal iri'i!ratioT!. The scbeme met witb tbe fate tliat attends 
most schemes devised at Rettlement which cannot afterv ards 
he carried out automatically, in that it was never hrought 
into action : and thou.g'h there were srinie vears in which the 
scheme oi remission might have reasonably been u'ilized. yet, 
owing to tbe extreme lio-htness of the demand, no serious 
hardship was caused by tliis over'iabt. 

Second Regular cforris’s .assessireut was sanctioned for ten A-pars 

Settlement, onlv: Imt no revision of b’s Settlement v'ns ordered till 

when [Mr, Poe (afterwards Sir Charles Poe and Chief -Tudge 
0 ^ the Punjah Chief Court! commenced the Second Pegnlar 
Settlement. Mr. Poe adopted the same assessment circles au'd 
the same classes of soil as were used in the First Peunlar 
Settlement. In piirsnance, moreover, of the orders then in 
force, he prepared a half net-assets estimate, and proposed 
soil rates, more or less based upon tbis estimate, but checked 
bv tbe various other estimates then prescribed. For r-a.nal 
lands a special check was devised in the shape of ‘ crop lates ’ 
bv wliicb tbe village assessments could be differentiated ac- 
cording to the quality of the crons grown. The nrorbice 
outturns assumed for the half net-assets estimate r-PTp (^i.:_ 
tinctly full ones, but the prices assumed were verv low. and 
the estimate, as a whole, was a leriont one; hu+ this estimate, 
clthnuc’h not treated, v-ery seviouslA', su.fficed to show that a 
verv substantial increase in the rpvpuue was called fm-, and a 
verv snbstontial i’>T-rease was taken, amounfinga i|i fh > dwin'et 
as a whole, to no less than 41 pe’* rent. Th’s lur-roa'P was 
necessitated to some extent hi’ c' exteii-ion of cultlsn+iou 
amounting to 16 per cent,, hut it was uminly car-cd I a- the 
need for making nn the deficiencies of the n’f'vireis assess- 
ments. The larsre increase was distributed ever the Aollnge.. 
witb care and discretion, and the re-ultiug- a..ses,mcr.t met 
witb general approval in the district. 


* The exceedmglv low assessment in the Regular Settlement was 
also lamely due to the Settlement has-ing heeu made in the year of 
the mutiny, during which the zamindars rr this district had. .as a 
whole, shown themselves extremely loyal. 
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Tile question of fluctuating liad in tlii-^ Re- CHAPTER HI, Ci 

vised Settlement to be once more faced; and a gieai step 

foi-ward v.-a- made (cbiefly on ibc initiative of tbe I'niancial Revenue. 

Commissioner, Mr. Egeiton) by introducing- in tbe areas sub- R^lar 

ject to tbe diject action of tbe livers a system of ab-olute Setflemen^ 
fluctuation. For canal lands a system of diiierentiul fluctuat- 
ing cro]) rates was tor a Icmg time mooted in connection witb 
tbe question of tbe abolition of ‘ cbber ’ labour, but it v.'a.s ul- 
timately lield til at our arrangements for crop measurements, 
as tbeii organized, ivere not sufflcjentiy +ru--tvortI: j" to jus- 
tify tbe adotiiion of a fluctuating- system asainst tbe wishes 
of tbe ■ zaimndars ’ ; and a .scbeme put foiward bt’ TTr. Lyall, 

Settlement Commissioner, for tbe remi...sion of revenue on 
failed area' was ultimately adopted. Tbi' 'cbeme took up 
tbe ■ iemissible ’ system of Mr. iloiri' and extended it from 
village ^ to holdings, tiiat for each bolding inigated by 
a canal at Settlement tbe revenue was 'iivided inro ‘ canal ’ 
or ‘ iemissible ’ and non-remis.siblt! If in such a hold- 
ing canal irrigation ceased or ran sborr. tiie owner could on 
application receive under certain nile' a fittiuc amount of 
remission, limited, however, to tlie extenr of llie ‘ iemissible ’ 
revenue imposed on bis bolding at Settlement. If, on tbe 
other band, canal irrigation were extended to inddings not 
irrigated at Settlement, it would pay a lig-br canal advantage 
rate (known as hc‘>ht nahii^ oi 8 annas re-- acre. 

Tbe land revenue demand of tbe Second Regular Settle- 
ment (excluding ‘ nialikana ’ and date revenue'' compares as 
follows witb tbe previous assessments ; — 

Rs. 

First Summary Settlement — n.flfl.l-al 

Second Summary Settlement ... -■• 5.87,83-5 
First Regular Settlement ... = 4,85,835 

Second or Revised Settlement ... = 6.85.016 

The new demands were introduced in tbe riverain circles 
of KabiT-wala from rabi 1877, and in tbe rest of that tabsfl 
from kbarff of the same year. In tbe rest of the riverain 
circles and in tlie tarafs of Multan tlio new assessments came 
into force from rabi 1879, and in tbe renwinder of the dis- 
trict from kban'f 1879. 

The attempts made to introduce a strong element ot’ flue- .jjjg xUrd Reirnlar 
tuation in tbe assi-ssmeiit again failed. Out of a total re- Settlement, 
missible revenue of Rs. 2,74,609, tbe average annual re- 
missions prior to 1897 affected some Rs. 2,000 only, and 
out of some 90.000 boldiugs entitled to claim remission sojiie 
58 holdings only obtained on an average anv remission in 
tbe year. In tbe meantime, however, several foices bad been 
at work in favour of the fluctuating system. Tbe opening of 
the Sidhnai Canal in 1886 was accompanied by an entirely 
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. fliRiuuaiiL< ill tile aiea irrigaied !)>' i: : .iinl iwo 

y-eai'-- lan-r ti’, iiig avater luTe rbuTge^ vxere saiictioned 
tor tile IlujiMuii cjiial. Tlie ‘ elilier ' or 'tacir.e denaiKl tor 
laliour mi tlie iiuiiidatimi caiials v.-ii'' >lioiTly atTeiwards made 
dej.eiiuei.T eii ^ he aiea irrigated eaidi year; ami tiiially, a 
fltiejiiaiiiig- a-'t'-'i-eir ,\'a^ 'uliKlitutod toi' a 'ysteiii ot coii- 
trar-f mu li.e li;'ii-h;iiain cult ivation in the '.lail-i tail'll. The 
lard- '','-Eer and i.-naiil had liiU' 'Oioc expei ieiK'e of the hiie- 
tuathig- ayiteiii when iMr. ifaclas-aii . afteriraid^ Sir Edwaid 
Maelag.-a , K.C.S 1., K.h'.l.ii., I'.e i'r--i i ,,,,1 oi the 

Piiniah, l•onlii1e]l( cd itu- Tldid. IV-giiiar Settleiaent in IJetoher 
1896; but the experience vras limited and the fluctuating 
element then in foi’ce was too limited in scope to temper to 
any appreciable extent the insecurity attaching to a fixed 
as.sessincnt in a di.strict wheie the crops are dependent on the 
caprice of ru'er floods, a^sicpul by an exiguoii' and uncertain 
rainfiiii. To iM-.- Ma'dacan, I'-int he givMU tlie great credit 
of devi'iiu;' a '-■i''” ni v.hoii. 'vh ;e oi adv.iiitagt' to (Tovein 
im-at, caTc io ih-' ■ c.lt-jv.ivor rhai ]ii oi ‘H.+ioi, against the vaga- 
rit - of ’he spn- which he had previously lacked. 

A ■‘all dc'cii-a ( |i id thf' Tiioho(]' adopteil will he found 
in <^;i:i,iier lY o- df i . iMaclau.ui'' I’inal 'scitiojuent Eeiioir 
and vi par.igrajilis 40 — 45 of his Asse^^lnent Eeiiort of the 
Kahii'valn tnhsi]. In their original form liis proposals were 
veiy simple. lYell-oultivation was to pay o fixed assessment, 
hut all other lands were to be subject to fluctuating rates. 
These were to he uniform for the same class of soil within a 
circle, ihough varying for different classes of soil and from 
ciiiY Im circle, and 'hcv wm-e 1o he apnbed io matuied 
ajt.v Yti r’on diffei ell ti.t thin wu' propo'cd excein with 

I'coard io ricciipicix' rates which were to replace ‘ chher ’ on 
the innrd.n ion camd-. On the Si'lhnai, the cminl chngps 
WMie ‘t r-e, , Jj, lil.ited and P’u* 'Cine set of 'oil udC' 

11,,- to hf' aiipiic'l lo hoilt ha-t-"-'- (dii -dl t]ie canal', r-m,- 
ces-'-M'i ra.cs iveic -o he c’vc’i on lift ii rigation and a ciop 
fidlMvinc a. I'ah; |lu' came liarvc-f iva' to he exeintd. 

Tie fi'ied. a-S'‘'Smei!i was reronin'.cnd("l O' snitahle foi all 
iec]l . Xen- well' were to he giveo pintective lease' and old 
will' rh" h hei an 0 unnsea.hle thiouch nn fault of the oivners 
Wi ■ • ■>.* ,i]i 111 M--h)’: .d (lie fixed a'sp'sn i el. i . 

YAii'e the e--.-eritia1 rnincirdc' outline:! nhoie icei e re- 
tiine l ipiiain ch.iipges in detail vrere made under the orders 
r.t Govcinnmri In the flnetuafing part of the asspsement. 
d-ff'e; enthois.i! hy imps was made for Sidhuai irrigation and 
for ■' s.iihP. ' and ‘ ahi ' lauds; and iu the fixed poidion of the 
pcc'c-i eid, an inii'.ortnut elemeut of fluetuafion. was infro- 
dmid 1.1- niakina the demand payahle only on wells iu use. 
Tlie finctruf 'Tig crop rates, however, were still kept nnifonn 
wi+hiii *hc same circle, and, in so far as they did not pro- 
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vide automatically for differences between vaiious estates, it 
was necessary to redress inequalities by local variation oi tbe 
fixed demand. How tbis was done can best be desciifcetl in 
Mr. Maclagan's own words: — 

■•To assess tUe wells adequately and in such a manuei- as to combine 
due elasticity with a proper reg.trcl to the varying rates ot pr.'fit in 
various villages was one of the most important problems to be dealt 
with ill the seitlemeiit, but it will suffice, without detailing the various 
alternatives possible and proposed, to notice lirieHy the features of 
the scheme actually adopted. The main point of the .scheme was that 
each well should be assessed at a lump sum in respect of the as=et» 
not touched by the fluctuating rates. This hump usses-'Uient w.is im- 
posed not on any particular area but oa the well itselt as represeiiiiiig 
the source of eultirrtion. The as=ets on which this assessment was 
made are not, however, confined to the assets proper, ot which the 
well could be said to be the author, nor is the dilierentiation between 
the well a'-esameiits of different villages based merely on the 
differences in finality between the several wells. IVo have, 
for the sahe of simpUcitv, adopted unifonn i aiial-.'dvantage 
and sad, lb rates applicable to whole tahsiU or wliole tracts of country, 
it being considered inconvenient and impracticable to devise varying 
rates adapted to tbe varying circumstances ot each estate and liolding. 
In adopting these uniform rate.s. we ratm-.illv chose a figure somewhat 
lower in each case than the arera,ge half net-assots would jnstify, and 
so we left a rertaiii amount of the assessable lanal and s.ailah profits 
untouched by the fluctuating nahri and sailab rates. With reference 
to the sailab rates, this was not a matter of much importance owing 
to the considerable increase t.aken in the sailab revenue ."iid to the 
recognised fluctuations in sailab profits. In the ca^e of canal lands, 
however, the differences in the quality of the ovops in different estates 
could not he neglected and. iu default of the adoption of separate 
fluctuating rates for each sep.arate village or group of villages, 
we have taxed the greater part of ihe .'oimtihtng assets by 
enhancing the lump asses-ruents which have bee,, imposed upon 
the wells. As a large •■’mount of the pure canal irrigation 
lies w'thin the boundaries of well estates, we have thus been able 
to differeiitiato between the various well estates no-i .udv on the basis 
of the well assets pu'itpcr. but also in I'ospect of tl’o '‘anal irrigation 
received bt the well estate. Tne systei.i i-. .’duiittedh .u; imperfect one, 
as it does not touch the variations in canal land-- which are not .attach- 
ed to wells, hut it will, it is believed, he found sr.itable for practical 
piirposes. and is, in any case I think. prcrei,,hle to the alt mnative 
course of varying our fluctuating rate^ to meet the circumst,.,nces of 
each village or holding ”. 


CHAPTER m, Ci 


Land Revennw 

The Third Regnl*r 
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The well asse.sstnents in some eusos rlnis mcluclecl more 
than the State sh.are of the profits clue solely to the well, 
and as a result they were heavy in parts of the Shujahad 
tahsi'l. On individual wells, they- varied between Re. i and 
Es. 100. On the Sidhnai wells the nsspssioenf was uniform 
at Rs. 5 per well. 


The above description refers to the method introduced 
over the greater part of the district. Certain local variations 
must be mentioned. In the TTtar, Rawa and TTithar-Ravi cir- 
cles of Kahii'wala tahsil, and in part of the Rawa circle of 
Mailsi. the assessment was entirelv fluetnatino-. In the Atraf 
of Mnltan. fonr estates of the Multan tahs'il. and on land 
on the Hajiwah canal, oxvned hv the Khahwani Khans and 
tneir relatione, an entirely fixed demand was imposed. Is 
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addition, special assessmenta were imposed on date-palms, 
gardens and ‘ sajji ’ amounting for tke district as tlxen con- 
stituted to Es. 24.746, Es. 3,242 and Es. 510, respectively. 
In two villa gea a separate assessment was put on the village 
waste, and Government lands, though assessed in the first 
place esactly as proprietary lauds, were also subject to fixed 
or fluctuating uialitana. The basis of the assessment was 
the half net-assets estimates framed separately for each assess- 
ment circle and each class of soil. From them were de- 
duced crop rates to he applied to matured areas. They were 
prepared with great care and a special feature was the liberal 
allowance made fo:- landlords’ expenses, among which the 
more important were the cost ot silt cleainnoes, menial 

dues aud fodder concessions. The yields assumed were de- 
scinbed as ‘ safe though not unduly lenient ’, and the pricee 
as ‘ fair The -'timate cvas fiamed on lnu> rather less 
favourable to Gi>\ ei nnieiit tbati was then customary', and 
thi^ fact lias to b one in luind in considering t])e appa- 
rently higli piopoi;!"!! of it^^ ilicoi ericnl ^I'are uil’on b>' Gov- 
ernment. In 11(1 t.ih'il was this le-’s than 8 S 'pci- cent, and 
in iMultan and K-'bii wala it wH' OJ- per ccid. : but in the 
two latter talwi'l' be .'onsoIidaTed jatC' on Sidbiirri iriiga- 
tion included herb I'.nl revenue and ocenpiei'' late--. 

Tlie estinialf'd nca- deinand for the di-iii' i a whole 
wa' 30 per cent. iij'U“ than ’’bal ot G'-'- pi''^viou> five fvear? 
and rbc' eub nu-emt -' t -..;riod between pe' eeju. in I.ridinfin 
and 38 per cent, in ejcb' of tb? iMulfrin and Sbujaht'ul tahsils. 
The aveias'c incide.e e oer iiiatr.r.-d acre was Ee. 1-10-6, 

The .is^es'iiien! imposed. »xclud.mi 'iial il'cna and date 
revenue, for eac’’ Wili'il, as then con^.icuted. wac as fol- 
lows : — 


.Mn'ts"! iiiaJ. Loitr-ia. K.'il.'C J Total. 


Assers'r.ent 3.fjr.js5 J.74,.X91 T,(>I,01S .T.S(,.a'4 13,AtSt4 

ioijiosed. ( 


r>f the total a.='i".'er,T ubnui T-”' per coiP. wa^ fluctuat- 
ing and 25 per cent, was ‘ fixed ’ ; hut even the latter con- 
tained a lluctua’bic element '^iiwc tlie -o-' aiicd fixed well 
a 5 ;se-=iaent wa' in jw'ed onlv c' ben tlu' we'i in ix'e. 

The systeiii in'iedueed iiv Mr. Ma<-La.can wa- ]norit;d le 
.j-Q State, 'ittee. 'uhieet to reasonable coTtca* .sioii' ten im- 
provements, it alt.iwed the .‘"e'.'moTW e\ new re-out cC' ;i.s 
they came into ex’bfimce. and the piofit la the State between 
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the Third and Fourth Settlement may be estimated at 20 per CHAP TER llfc C. 
cent, on this account alone. It proved to be well suited to Land Revenuei 
the conditions of the district, since the automatic adjustment q., • , 
of a large part of the demand to sea.soual conditions pre- * 

vented the State claims from being at any time burdensome. 

The assessment when imposed was regarded as full, but two 
facts gave almost immediate relief. The upward movement 
in prices began before the introduction of the new settlement 
and has continued ever since ; and a veiy liberal scale of 
Jch^ardba allowance during the early years of the Settlement 
had a marked effect on the actual incidence of the demand. 

It may, indeed, be assumed that the scale was more g’enerous 
than the Settlement Officer had contemplated, and the large 
power that the system of assessment place' in the li.unl' of 
subordinate officials must be accounted its chief defect. 

This, however, is inseparable fiom a fluctuating assessment 
in a district wh.eie agricultural conditions are very unstable. 

The people would on no account return to a system of fixed 
revenue, and their views provide the best proi-T of the suc- 
cess of the drastic changes made at the Third Settlement. 

Mr. Maclagun’s Settlemenr was sqpctioned for a period The ronTth Regrnlar 
of 20 years and tlie Fourth Eegiilar Settlenent wa« com- •'^sttlement. 
menced by Mr. H. W. Emerson in October 1917. In the 
meantime, a large portion of the old tahstl of Kabirwala 
had been traiisfeii'.'d to the Khanewal tahsil -which was ex- 
cluded from the assessment, except for a group of 05 estates 
situated along the Ravi in the extreme north of the tahsil. 

Eai Sahib Pandit Nand Lai, Extra Assistant Settleinent 
Officer, did the assessment of the Lodhran tahsil, while Mr. 

Emerson was responsible for other tabsils. 

The system introduced in the Third Settlement had served 
both the Ooveinuiput and ihe people so well that the wisdom 
of maintaining i''- unaltered in all e^sentitils was 'plf-pvi(lput. 

The general luciaod of as'e"ment now in foice thei-efore 
consists of a lump sum assessment on wells coUected only 
when Th>' wrils .are in use and associated with a fluctuating 
as<p-.,mciiT on all luatured crops except pure rJtnhi. The de- 
partuiV' fioiu this geneial 'Vsteiu include (o') a purelv fixed 
asses. mem !u the .\traf circle of ^riilran tahsil, on the lauds 
owned by the Khakwani Khans and their relations in the 
ITaiiwah estates of Mails! and on four esfa+p' bi the Multan 
tah.sf] of winch the whole or the greater pa;t of the reveriue 
is assigned to wealthy jagirdars: (h) a mii'elv fluctuating 
asspsiuiPTit in the Ftar circle of Ka^u'rwatn and in nart of 
fhe Eav,-,'' cii'clp of iMaiLi; b-fl fbo denir ; d in the Sidhnai 
circles includes occupiers’ raie«. 

mile the 

TTprp rotaiTiCil, n fom in iti oirlor 

to 2 nVf> o'reater olastieity to Aiomio' 
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Garden assessments. 


P inancial results. 


CHAPTER m. G. may be mentioned tbe difierentiation in rates between tbe 
Laod^OTenne Sidbuai canal and its subsidiaries; tbe variation irom 

well to well of tbe lump »um well assessment on tbe Sidbnai 
system ; and bolder discrimination in rates on tbe various 
inundation canals. Tbe general result was still furtber to 
increase tbe proportion borne by tbe fluctuating- demand to 
tbe whole. 

Garden assessments. At tbe Tbu’d Settlement a- separate assessment was im- 
posed on gardens, but tbi? was light and amounted to 
Rs. 3,200 only for tbe whole district. At tbe Fourth Settle- 
ment it was found that tbe area ttnder orchards bad largely 
increased, while tbe profits to tbe owners were otten 'ub- 
.'tantial. A large enhancement was tliej-etore pi-acticable 
and tbe a"essnient actually nnposed was Rs. 1-5.300 pai’i of 
which, however, was defeired in tbe ca-e oi gardens which 
bad not come into full bearing. In addition, tbe orchards 
are 'Ubject to fluctuating asse.-sment under tb.e ordinary 
rules. 

P inancial results. The .■?omewliat complicated nature of tbe a^^es^ment 

makes it difficult to estimate with any degree of exactitude 
tbe increase taken at the Fourth Settlement. Under the new 
system, as under the old. tbe demand fluctuates largely troni 
year to year a.coording to the cropping and to tbe number 
of wells in use. while there are many wells foi which tbe 
a.ie'sment is deferred under tbe sv'teiu ot protective leases. 
An exact compaiison i^ therefore not practicable. Tr. how- 
ever, the remissions on protected rvells are included in tbe 
demand, and if, furtber, it is assumed that tbe areas and 
kind- of ci-ops with the number of wells in use will on tbe 
average be tbe same as for tbe years selected for assessment 

])ur]iO'(‘s, tlten the new demand will average R--. 21, 1 0,000 

approximatelv for tbe five tahsib. This renresent- an in- 

croa-e of 32-8 per cenr. on tbe old demand, tbe maximum 

cnlinncement being 30 per cent, in the Kabii-wala talistl and 
tbe minimum being 28 per cent, in the Sbujabad tahsll. 

The new assessinents came Lito force from thp follow- 
ing harvests in tbe various tabsiTs : — 

Kabfrwala ... Fban'f 1919. 

Ilailsi ... Fharif 1920. 

Multan, Sbujabad and Uodbran Kbarff 1922. 

As tbe orders relating to tbe period of tbe Settlement bad 
to provide for tbe probable introduction of peiennial irri- 
gation in large tracts of the district, it was not possible to 
stabili'e tbe canal rates for any fixed term of years. These 
ubjecf to modification if and when perennial canal ini- 
gation is given, and on tbe Sidbnai canal tbe furtlier power 
has been reserved to impose oceupiers' rates when tbe above 
condition is fulfilled. For tbe lest, all rates other than canal 
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rates and all fixed assessments will be maintained for 30 CHAPTER IB, 0. 

years witb effect from tbe date of tbeir introduction. , 

... Land Revanaai 

Tbe date trees in tbe district have always been regard- assessment of 
ed as liable to tbe payment of revenue, and in accordance trees, 
witb previous practice tbe fruit bearing palms were assessed 
at tbe Fourtb Settlement. Witb tbe exception of a few vil- 
lages along tbe Eavi where tbe palms bad deteriorated owing 
to lack of water, large increases bad taken place during tbe 
previous 20 j-ears in tbe number of trees and in tbe value 
of tbe fruit. In several tabsils, tbe trees had so multiplied 
as to place a limit on tbe enhancement in rates and those 
actually imposed were veiy moderate in comparison witb 
tbe average profits to the owners. The statement below com- 
pares tbe assessments of the Third and Fourtb Settlements 
for tl'.e five tabstls ; — 


! 

1 

1 

.\t Third Settle- 
ment. 

1 

1 

a: FonrUi Settle* 
ment. 

Ntiinber of trees assessed ... ... j 

299,.'35 

srs.eji 

Assessment imposed 

Rs. 

23,410 

Rs. 

34,589 

Average rate par tree ... .. i 

Ro. 0 - 1-3 ! 

Ro. Q-i-6 


i 


-4.t last Settlement, a special assessment was imposed on The a-’sessmenfe of 
certain urban lands situated within the Atraf or six suburbtr.i urban lands, 
estates of Mnltan city and the adjacent e-tate oi Qutabptr 
The classification of lands for tbe purposes of a'Sessme.u 
was primarilj' in six groups, of which the fii't four were 
determined according to locality, tbe fiftli included all poten- 
tial bnilding sites, while the sixth coiuprbed all land at h 
considerable distance from the city and occupied by mills. 

Within the first four groups, a sub-classification was carried 
out according to tbe use to whieb the land was put, and 
as, in a large city like Multan, tbe value of. ami tbe income 
from, urban property varies enormously witbiii a small area 
in accordance with a variety of causes, the rates of assess- 
ment on individual holdings covered a wide range, the Settle- 
ment Officer being- allowed to differentiate in any of the six 
groups between Es. 5 and Es. 80 per acre. Where the assess- 
ment for a single holding was less than 4 annas, the assessment 
was remitted. The total realizable demand amounted to 
Es. 4, -300 approximately and was sanctioned witb effect from 
Ebarif 1921 for a period of 30 years. 

Tbe system of cultivation on the inundation canals. The sygtem of pto* 
under which tbe matrrring of tbe rabi ci-ops is very largely leaees for 

dependent in an ordinary year on well irrigation, provides'^* 
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CHAPTER m, D. a strong incentive to owners of land to sink new wells and 
Mbc^aneous keep old ones in a good state of repair. In order to en- 
Revenue. courage a form of i^rivate enterprise which is of much econo- 

mic importance to the district, Government, at the Fourth 
Settlement, granted more liberal tenns than those previously 
in force in regard to the remission of a portion of the assess- 
ment on wells. As irreviously explained, a well only pays 
the fixed assessment imposed on it in a year in which it 
is actually in use, but, in addition to this concession, pro- 
tective leases are granted 1o newly sunk wells, to disused 
well.' iiiade capable of use and to working wells on which 
it ha- ireen necessary to spend a substantial sum in repairs. 
For all classes the remission extends to the assessment, 
whether fixed or fluctuating, imposed or liahl« to he impos- 
ed, on purely well irrigated crops, wlhle the peri rd of re- 
mis'ion varies according to tbe expenses incuiTed and the 
profit' iteciT.iag. In iiie Pawa wher“ the wells are verj' 
deep and tlio profits r-elatively small, remission on a new 
well is given for 40 years: in the Hithai- circles where the 
coTiditioTis are most favoiirahle the term i- for 20, and in 
otlier circh" it vai’ies hetween 20 and 40 years. For dis- 
used W('i]' nowlr hrought ittfo use and for the repair of work- 
ing wells, rhe actiinl expenses incurred deieimine the periods, 
which oniinaiily .should not exceed 15 and 10 years 
2'esppctiv(4v. The conditions are in till cases very gener- 
ous and ‘■lionld do much to encourage flte extetision of well*. 

IX — irTscEi.r.vxEors Ekvext']-.. 

Ewfae. As iMiiltan is jo'edominanfly a Alnhammadan district, it 

i' ut mitini tmpjortnnce fi'oni tlie point of view of excise ad- 
iiiinl'tinlion. The coji'i'-mption of conn.try luiiior i.s small 
. id tile iiini.iiei of sboiis in which it is sold by retail has 
now l.een leduced to tliirit'en only — or to one-fourth of the 
tnii'.'rbe^’ alhnced i wen!,\-tive year.' ago. Illicit di'tillation 
i' rare and sales of illicit licpior relate nio.sily to jtetty tran- 
sarfio)!' liy unlicensed rlealeT's. There is a vpiy large con- 
sumption of ‘ hhang ’ : and ‘ cliaras ’ and onium are aXo 
cons'uoed in fairly huge (|Uantities. If tbe .statistics can he 
frnsrrd, tIip 'pIp of nil these drii.gs has declined of late 
Teals; hut a cursory examination of the revenue figiues in 
Tablo 41 of Patt B will 'how how veiy rapidly reeeipts have 
increased conspfiripnt on supcpssive enlianeements of duty 
.and auction fees, and if is to he feared that t i,' large pro- 
fits now procurahle hy illicit traffickers in drims have result- 
ed in ■muggliiig on a considerahle scale wbieli has heen eii- 
coni lined h.v the drastic reduction in the unniber of retail 

shops. 

Inoome-tM. Tables 42 and 43 of Volume 13 give details regard- 

ing the collections of income-tax. Since the Ineome-tax 
Ifepaifment was le-organised and distriet officers lelieved of 
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duties wticli tEey liad not time to perform, tliere has been CHAPTER IIIjE- 

a very large increase in total receipts and this, despite the , . 

fact that the minimum income liable lo assessment has Govern^irt* 

been raised to Rs. 2,000. Multan city accounts for more than 

one-half of the total number of assessees and the rich mandis 

of the Khanewal tahsil for most of the remainder. The 

number of rural assess,ees is comparatively small, although 

there has been an enormous increase in the number of those 

assessed on incomes of more thaa Rs. 2,000 .since 1919-20. 

This, of course, does not mean that there has been a coire^- 
ponding increase in the material prosperit;,- of the district, 
the improvement in the figures indicate^ lor the most part 
greater success on the part of the Income-tax Officer and 
his assistants in tracing out those vrhn in the jiast evaded 
payment of the tax. 

The income from stamps both nidicial and non-judicial 
has more than doubled during tin- jm-r tveiity yeai> and 
now amounts to nearly Rs. 3 lakhs each year. The rate of 
increase has been about the same tor eae'n class of -tamps. 

E. — I.ocAL AND Mrxit irAL . 

The District Board administers the local fimds of the 
whole district with the excej'.tioii of tho>e vc'ted in the Can- 
tonment Board and the Municipal or Xotified Area C.'omr-iittees, 

Its interests are almost entiiely ruial and, in confra't with 
the Municijial Committees, the nicnibci' are duiwn nia’nly 
from the class of large land-ownei s. The constitution of 
the Board lias b.eeii recently tevised -o as to im-reas'. the 
pronoitif'n of elo-'iod membei-s wlm now nnniher 2>1 ou.r of 
a total of 42; of the remainder G are ex-ofjicui memheis 
while 8 are appointed I'.y name. The Dcnniy CommD-h.ner 
is Cha’i'inan and there niv two Vice-Chairmen who are elect- 
ed hy the Board. A i.ieetimr is n'Uall.x' held each mojith 
and the disposal of busines' is tacilitaied by tlie exi-.teiice 
of --ub-corniin+tees for tlie mi, re iioportanf subjecis siiph as 
Finance, Public 4Vork', Education, e^o. The Board hu' an 
office and b.all at IMultan and employ,, a tauly large siaff 
of servants, the chief execniive saloiied officers beinu' "die 
Secretaiy and the District Ingineer. Tlie Boaid, subject in 
some rasps fo the supervision of the Co'.'ei'iimeut Depaitmeut 
concerned, exercises control over the con-rrociion and niain- 
tenanee ot ncn-piroTincial i-oads. tlip e^taidishnieiu and 
management of hospile.ls. dispen-aiies. viominaiy insrirn- 
tions, ‘ sarais,’ rest-house^ and school', tb.e planting am] ine- 
servation of trees, the managenient of cattle-poniul' and ter- 
ries; and other ineasnres for the promotion of the health 
and convenience of the rural population. It Las of late 
years done excellent work in the cairse of education and 
there is a tendency to devote an undue 'hare of fh.e 
income to this department, hut good ptogtes. been n ade 
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CHA PTER ni, E. in the esiablPhment of hospitals and dispensaries for man 
Local and Muni- beast, and much has been done in planting- the main 
dpal Government. Toads with trees. The attendance of members is good, and 
a few take a personal and practical interest in the lurther- 
The District Board. of tlie public work of the Board; but, to man 5 ’, member- 

ships still means merelj’ a distinction rather than an oppor- 
tunity for civil seiwice. 

Financially, the Board is more favoiu-ably situated than 
those of many other districts, but its income is insufficient to 
carry out the numerous improvements so necessary to the wel- 
lare of the people, and considerable difficulty will be experi- 
enced when the creation of a new district deprives it of the 
revenue now derived from the Khanewal tahsil. The chief 
source of the Board's own income is the local rate, which 
fluctuates fi-oiu year to year witli 1lie land revenue, educa- 
tional and oiher fees, the lease money of ferries, a tax on 
non-agricultural professions and the proceeds of sale of trees 
are other sources of direct income. This alone, however, 
is far from sufficient to meet the recuriing- liabilities of tbe 
Board which de)>eiident to a co-isiderable extent on grants- 
in-aid tiom Gcvei innent towards education, medical relief 
and otliei activities. 

Tlte 'tatement of inenne and expenditure given in 
Table 45 of Volume B slmws a large increase on both sides 
of the account during recent vear-' and illu'trates the way in 
which the resources of the di'trict have expanded, a‘ well as 
the over-glowing- deiisands on the Board. 

MTOicipnlities nnd Tiiere are two municipalities; — iMultan and Shujabad 
Kotified Areas. and seven notified areas: — Kabror. Tulamba, .Jalalpur Pir- 
wala. Duuyapur. Mian Channun, .Teli.-inian and Khanewal. 
The towns with notified area committee^ have a poiinlation 
of le-s than in,0U0 ami only those provisions of the Munici- 
pal A(-t .lie extended to thetn that are necessary for a simple 
t<i]-m of lo(-al self-government. The first four will sboi-fly 
come under the operation of the Small Towns Act wliich it 
i' T.i’op'jsed to a])ply t-> Mailsi, Kabirwala and Serai Sidhn 
also. 

MdMn Mnnifiiia.ity. niiinii-iiiality of Multan was constituted in 1867 

am' bt' been . 1 the first cla-s for many years. The bound- 
aries have been levi'.td from time to time, tlie most recent 
anunulnu-iu being that published in Punjab Government Noti- 
fication No. 180, dated tbe ITtli Match 1916. They do not 
corresjxmd with the octroi limits wliic-h include the greater 
pait of canfonment.s. The coastitutiou of the Committee 
consists of 24 members of whom 20 ai-e elected and 4 are 
nominated. The elected members are returned on a com- 
munal basis; 10 seats being allotted to Muhammadans and 
10 to other communities. Tbe elections are keenly contested 
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aiid tLe aftuii> ot ilie luiiiiiiipalily expii-r iiiuok piililir iu- 
terest, whieli iinhap]uiT i*- ;utt always ot a healthy s-havict'^t . 
The Piesiiieiit aiid lii-^ tvn "^'ice-rpe^idtiE' ..le elec letl hy the 
Committee auil me ail lion-aitii-jaU. 

The ineoiiLe ai tiie riioimiTtci' i' lai.;,-? uiirl ha- iiiai-ea-ed 
from m— than 2 lak!!- ni l'i0}-(!2 U* tliau (j lakh- in 

1921-22. Past of th-a ’i)eiaa-e. iuiwetei. i- attriburahh- to 
more aenc-rmt-s a,] an r'-iii-opl f'om (ioTev!ii,.tmT. At the ida-e 
of 1921-22 tile Coiiimitle^^ had a halaia-e in liaiil ot iiearlv 
two lalTi^, hut tlu< ma- e.‘i--nair]:ed tor -evei-al laroe -rheme-, 
the exeeution ot nl'ieh 'had lieen laistpoiied *ro'e rime to lime 
and ilie finanee- an' not -o pood ■!- tlti- latlauce vroidd -iig- 
gest. The income. hoi'-eYer. ie -nttit-ienT to iiieet present re- 
ctirring cliaiges mol, nnihia limits, to covei mtei-est and sink- 
ing’ fnnd chaig-e- lOt new loan-, hnt it is not -nfhideiri ly huge 
to finance ont of revenue ii'e iiaopoitam ii'-niovenieot- ''on- 
templatod hy tlie Cotnmiltee. 


CHAPTER m, Ei 

Local and Munio* 
pal Government* 

Mnltan Municipality. 


More ilian half the revenue ’A derived from ostioi, and 
this is the only form ot taxation of any impoi u'.iice : gianv-- 
in-aid from Gnveitiineni exceed Ps. it laldis and the balance 
is derived mainly from interest on investmenfs. conservancy 
receipts and the rent of r.azul lands under the manag’ement 
of the Committee. If interest on investments and extraoidi- 
nary^ revenue is exclnded, the normal income is about 51 
lakhs. The normal expenditure is about the same, the most 
important charges being education (on which more than one 
lakh is spentl the maintenance of I’oads. conservancy. light- 
ing, medical relief, the collection of taxes and general ad- 
ministra+ion. The incidence of octioi taxation ])er head 
during 1921-22 was Ps. 4-12-10 of which Es. 2-1-5 represented 
the taxation of articles of food. 


Most of the streets and lanes fbc r-ifv are paA-erl and 
the main mads are metalled with, stone Iwllast. The ont- 
fall of the sewage of the city is at present three sifpe out- 
side the city walls, the citv drninn.'re being collected by onen 
drains converging on a large open drain outside the eity wall, 
which in its tnm conducts the sewage to the municipal sewage 
farm. A scheme for the introdimtion of a better system is. 
at ju'esent. under consideration. Street sweepings are ’-''-mov- 
ed by cultivn+OTs nii licenses wliicli are given at the rat'' of 
Ee. 1-S-O and Ee. 1 per hullock oev meimoin, the lowe’- rate 
being taken from tbe cnltivators living oui-ide the naunicipal 
limits. 

The water supply is dependent on wells in the sf-.-nfs 
and attached to private houses: the water is good and the 
supply is fair, hut the Comr.-iittee has under eontemplation 
an up-to-date system of «upplv which it is hoped will he 
shortly taken in liand. The lighting of the streets is now 
done hy Kitson . netrol and or’dinai'y oil lamps, but a scheme 
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CHAPTER in« E. to introduce electric lighting is now well advanced. The pro- 
~T»» • • being undertaken hy a private company of which Rai 

pa?Gowrnment' Sahib Seth Prahh Dyal as been the moving spirit, hut the 
Municinal Committee lia^ provided half of the capital in the 

On the whole, it may he said that the Multan jluuici- 
pality is progressive and enterprising; it has conceived large 
schemes of improvemenT and is piepared to raise the loans 
iiecessai-;v to bring theiit to completion ; it maintains a fair 
standard of efficiency; and although communal are sometimes 
placed before public interesis it has to he remembered that 
the past and recent history of the town precludes cordial 
relations between the two chief communities, and it is credit- 
able to the Committee that, except on one or two occasions, 
it has kept ill-feeling' irside its own body within reasonable 
hounds. 


Shn;iab4d Mnnici* 
pality. 


Notified Area 
Small Town 
mittees. 


Shujahad with a population of less than 7,000 is a nitini- 
cipality of the 2nd class. Its constitution consists of 8 
members of whom G ai’e elected and 2 aie nominated. There 
are four Muhammadan wards and two other wards. The 
figures of income and expenditure will he found in Table 46 
and call for little remarL Previous to 1921 the normal in- 
come was about Rs. 30,000, hut it has since increased by 
nearly Rs. 10,000. It is derived mainly from octroi, the only 
other items of importance being grants-in-aid from Govern- 
ment and school fees. The incidence of taxation is Rs. 3-7-6 
per head and the incidence of income per head is Rs. 5-11-3. 
Education claims a large share of the income and other 
heavy charges are conservancy, roads and establishment. The 
Committee is fairly efficient. 

iir.a TTith tlie exception of Ixahror and the two colony towns 
Cem- of Elianewal and Mian Channtin. the income of the Xotified 
Areas and Small Town Committees is below Rs. 10,000. This 
suffices to provide a simple 'Vsteiu of conservancy and light- 
ing and in the licher towns, to support education and medi- 
cal relief. In the past, the memhers have all been nominat- 
ed. hut tlie change in status to that of Small Town' Com- 
mH+fes will he .accomr-.-' ■’.•'■•d hv tlm introduction of the elec- 
tive principle in thp^-e cmnmittees to which the Small Towns 
Act is to be applied. In each of the latter there will be five 
nieri'bpr< of which ficrr will he epeted and orie nominated. 
The constitution o^ the Notified Area Cnnnnittees is as fol- 
lows ; 


Fr-n/AV,,,. fefi j 

name. I 


Kh.iPi wal 
MUm <"h%TiTinn 
•Tohunian 


10 

8 

7 


Tot'-'l 
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Jj’. — Public Woek.s. CHAPTER 

Tile Building and lload^ Branoli of tlie Public vVorT', Public Work«i 
Department is under the administrative control ot the Super- 
intending Engineer of the Bawalpindi circle and is in exe- 
cutive charge of the Executive Engintei, Multan Division, 
who is also responsible for the districts of Montgomery, Mu- 
zalfargarh and Dera Gfhizi Mhau. The control of the canals 
is less self-contained. The inundatioii canals arc under the 
Superintending Engineer, Derajat circle, with two Executive 
Engineers, one for the Chenab and Ba\i Canals and the se- 
cond for the Sutlej Canals. The Superintending Engi- 
neer, Montgomery circle, is in administrative charge of the 
Lower Bari Doab Canal, but iirigation witliiu the district 
is divided between the Montgomery and Klianewal Di- 
visions. In connection with the Sutlej Valley Project 
two circles and four divisions afi'ect the district. The 
District Board and the Municipalities have their own engi- 
neering establishment, but large schemes, even though 
chargeable to local funds, are scnitinized by the Superintend- 
ing Engineer concerned before administrative sanction is ac- 
corded. The District Board has no important projects un- 
der consideration, but the Municipal Committee, Multan, 
has had under consideration for some time a combined water- 
supply and drainage scheme and the constiaiction of a new 
hospital. The supply of electricity to Multan city and can- 
tonments is being carried out by a private firm. 

By far the most important public work affecting the 
district is the Sutlej Valley Prcjeet. The tahsi'p which will 
receive irrigation are ^lailsi, Lodliran and Shujabad where 
it is estimated that 701,000 acres now unirrig’ated will re- 
cieve water, while the irrigation of 905.000 acres (of which 
about 300,000 acres are on the average irrig.ated each year) 
now under cultivation on the inundation canals of the Sutlej 
will be greatly improved. The whole project involves the 
construction of four weir®, but Multan is diiectly concerned 
with two only of these at Suleimaiike in the Montsreniery Dis- 
trict and at Islam uenr tlie exl-fiiisr liead t!i? MaiPi 
canal. Irrigation wir^i.i’. the d'N+rict from the former will 
be botli perennial and non-perennial. The main e.onal after 
passing through ncrt of the Paknattan talisfl will enter the 
district about 3 miles south of the old hed of tlie Beds and 
will include the wh.ole of the Vili Bar in the IFailsi and 
’ Lodhran tahsils, where perennial irrigation will he given. 

The gi'eater part of this area is now uncultivated, hut a few 
estates, which receive an insecure supply fioin the tail dis- 
tribut.arips of the inundation canals, will be given permanent 
irrigation. The greater part of the area now watered by 
the Sutlej canals will, however, come under kharif channels. 

A non-perennial branch from the main canal above mention- 
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(^TTjlPTEP m. F. tJ. will '.v-rve ilie villages to tlie east of tlie ilaiisi talisil, vliile 
the caual taking' out above the Islam veir 'svill iirigate the 

Public Works, j euiaiiung e.'tates dependeut on the existing Sutlej caimls 
and situated outside the limits of pereuuial irrigation, ihe 
>Y'lem oi cultivation on the kharif channcis vill be much 
tiie same as at present, in that it vill involve the_ conibina- 
tion of veils and canals, but for seveial leasons it tvill be 
far mme etncient. The supply viil im longer be dependent 
on the camice of the I'lver and the mainleiiauce of parti- 
cular heads. The canals will open tailiei and will close 
later: the cultivation of cotton and indigo will be assured: 
There will be water lor large sowings ot wlicat and other 
crops; the re-aligr.ment of the maiu biancl'.es and the vari- 
ous di'trihiitarles and minors will secure better ccmuianu: 
the abolition of prr-'ate channel-' will preveor the eiioruiOtis 
wastage that now occui' and the water avaihihle will he 
distiibnted on scientific piinciple>. The full jdTa.ntage> of 
this pait of the -cheins. will not, hc>tvever. renpu'u until tht‘ 
number of wells ba- been greatly increased. Ihu- some yeais 
to come, ibe diltiv.-^to! will sow a largei area in ihe rahi 
than hi' wells can aifitiire and tbe lae.. of faihd crops will 
probably la* extensive. But the Mulraui knnw' sq well the 
supreme value of wells that he will not he Jew to grasp the 
sie'iiificance of the changed conditions and lie will spend the 
profits that the improved supply of canal waier will give 
him on the siukin,n' of new wells. 

Tlie aie:'; to come under peiennial iirigaiiou consists 
mainly of Crown lands and the project thus involves far- 
reaclmig schemes lelating to soil survey, rectangulation, se- 
lection and settlement of colonists, the development of com- 
munications. the establishment of new ‘ mandis ’ and the 
hundred and one problems wbicli the colonization of a bairen 
tract Ijriugs in its train. The engineering portion of tlie 
scheme is. at the time of writing, well in hand, and it is 
hoped that irrigation will commence in 11)20-27. 

After the ron'truction of the three upper weii' a fourth 
weir at Paujnad, near the south-western corner of the dis- 
trict, will he built. Although this -will not benefit Multan 
directly, it will provide from the Chenab for areas in Balia- 
walpur Stale wbich are now irrigated partly trom the Sutlej, 
thus making barger -npi.-lic' fiom tlie lattei livei available 
for Multan. It also renders possible tbe consiruetion of the 
Haveli Project without prejudice to the Balidwalpur State.' 
A canal is lo be dug connecting tbe Cbenab just below its 
junction with tbe rlhelum with the Ravi just above the Sidh- 
nai Weir. Not only will the f?idhnai canal then receive a 
more secure and abundant supply, but the main inundation 
canals of the Cbenab will be linked U]i wifb it and -o fiis 
largely independent of seasonal fluctuation' in tl\e iiver. 
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the iluitan district should be one ot the most pro'perotis in 

the province. Armj. 

G.— Army. 

Por niilitir.iy j arpo?es. Mtiita;i i- included in t^ie Lahore 
district and the Perozepore Brigade Aiea. Its ncinici gar- 
rison hn> heer. aiuci,- i educed d'lving t’ue la-t two u. three 
3 'ears and ic v,' ctin'.t'L> oi the i ilowivio- icytilar tioC'P>: — 

1 Eattalicn Biitim Iniantiy. 

2 Tiain'iig Baitalio;'- Inil’-.i;! InnuitiY'. 

.station Supply Ik-pdt. 

1 Bullo' k Tro''p. 

Local inei'Lrr' o: tlte .-Tt-'riaty Por--- nmaber aootit 200. 

The Cantonment is commanded by the Senior Colonel 
and the staff consists of a Station Staff Omcer i2nd Class), 
and P.xecntive Coi.nnis-ariat Crhcer. Stuiior Medical t'fhcer, 

Chaplain and the Execntive riLcer, Cantoim;mt Beard. 

The cantonments are situated about three miles from Cantonments, 
the city and the new Fort, which is usually garti-oned by 
1 Coy., "British Infantry, is at a further distance of about one 
mile. The cantonment authoiity is the Cantonment Board 
which has taken the place of the old committee and is con- 
stituted as follows: — 

(a) Officer Co:iiman'''i;:g, .Station. 

(h) 1st Cla.'S Mag-i'Tiate. 

(c) Health Officer. 

(d) Execntive Engineer. 

(e) Military Officers -not exceeding 4). 

(/) Such number of members elected as is equal to the 
number of members appointed, or nominr*ed, by 
or under clauses (h) to (e). 

The Officer Commanding the Station is the Chairman, 
and the Executive Dfficer is the Secretary. The income of 
the Board was about Es. 80,000 in 1919-20 and was derived 
mainly from octroi wbich, ns the cantonments are included 
in the octroi limits of the Ifuniciual Committee, is collected 
by the latter body, one-tenth of the net receipts being fixed 
as the share of cantonments. There is also a conservancy 
tax and a tax on b.ou.sps, while the rent of houses and lands, 
the sale of manure andi a tax on trades and x'>iofessions each 
yields a fair income. The main items of expenditure are 
conserv'ancy, lightitur. e-tablishinent and roads. 

H. — Pr.T.if u Axn .Taius. 

The police of the district are under the executive con- 
trol of the Stipeiiutendent of Police and under the ndminis^ 
trative control of the Deputy Inspector-General, "Western 
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...E?****®' p.'lio^e Leai]-(|uai-tei-^ aie at Eawalpindi. The force 
Police and Jails, fli'iriiuted i'.'rv.-.'eu 2 U tliaiia' ..if which 18 aie rural; the 
otliei- TBO piVy .,.,^1 r-automueur. 

re.^pectively . J.a.cl; ru'ral thaiia (O pi'liee in charge 

of a Suh-Tii^i, 1- ^vEp, u--';a[iy a"i'Tetl liv two Ilead Cop- 
stalilc,; and irr-ro 8 to I-*’ t tci'T’d'h’’'. ;; '.eiy loic'e hav- 

ing- reg-ard to the largre area witliir. tlie iuri-dief i ui o'- a thana 
and 'lie ]> ultit;.:-i.ni- dutie- cE,;. i-'i.-d jvili.-e aiv called upon 
to pcj forin. The di-ti ihuuo; ot -pidice -iatiou' al-o i- tai 

from -at ! 'fac*oTV. ■'iiice in- ;tric'‘ -i; pinvi-ujii lui- heeu made 
for tlie n;icT>, e-pn ialiv ii' ’'t- Iv-am-wal tah-.l. whi'-h hav- 
rfiown rc’ii-l develiiji:i:e;,t i;. r,;-;.- -..nd 1 'Ul.lati:)!.. The 

cit;'- ''niip i' < . n ■ 01 aEivciv c ii'-l i"-., yi'-C' iilmo-r c-; 

many f: Ji'+ahle-- ii- th ' -.•■■I-.. ■ ■ o- Pc >i ;’.:c di-a'ct, tur 

expe-.'ience ha< -'hutivT'. th:it ii L-h ha- adpyua.TP the n iuiy 
ta?!;« it called u.mm to rei'ion'. '•iii'-e the (iie-eui-e of the 
Courts ami of !i l,.iu'e city toi.-v.-- itpci! it mimh. tdi-cella- 
neuvu^ wiiih whi ih" itii.i’ 'r-li- e t-cape. Tdnhed up v.ith, 

andi luaiiui 1 frot the thand' etc i-. liotu oin-riO' - and rural 
posfi- w' h'h -ervi- t'.m T.ttiiio-- .-'r rtpvcnti 'u ot (•’.it u-' atid th*? 


foi'tt'fird '12' of art e-i- 'd -[r'.'i-oi;'. 

I'lii' di-i-iict it'clr -t'l'j'iie- 1 
maioiii r of whom aie rcci-u.ited 



hihl. the 
U di'ttict' 


of the Tiioyir-'e. 


T’le witrking- of the police, a- -^hovrn hy tIip 'fati=tic> of 
'I’alde -*-8 of Tol'-o... P. worhl aoiipi;' hi 1ie vpiv variahle, 
atid it i- al fimt '•ied'' diitictilr to ri-.tih-i -Tfi'i.d udiy in oiie v’enr 
one-h.lf 'd t'.p tepoitpif cc -e- ^hc’lld e'-.d ir. i cuva-lioT! while 
in tlic next the tiropoftii t -honhl drot to nuo-third. The 
ttrii'diPr r r-.i'"' '■.■'leit t.-d ,,h. i-, ■!’■('< g'le.dlv ■'^'•om year l.'i 

V'.ar -.'tid to .011 extent whi-.h i- t:o' whollv exulained hy the 
lara’ ' a'oc’tn: of nelTv cih...*- •l'■coe^■y pi| with ye-n c o+ vcar- 
ntv. The TU’iihahle e-'tr.|.'! '-i-’ iti . * maej, of tit.e I'ariatior. i-t 
to he found in the t 'ct that ; -ittle ihctf i- hy t’a" il.p nin=r 
c.> 5 |ii-,-cn tre T or c-|ii;p in the di-tru-T; i' r;l'-i diffii-ult to 
de'e-' r'-'.d i"or. d'ffir-u.lt to TIMTVG tjK' Tiidir the 

mo--| r.ftrh'tT iT-tei,. ti.olice wT'th-iim-, .0 large numhiCi of 
cattle P eft- will not he rei'nimd. -im-p many yiciim- urefio- to 
sidimit t'l the local <T<tem of hlach-mail and recover their 
animnh at a concps^ion prmo; hut nn pnergetie Suh-Tnirtpctor 
wdl hrii' 2 - to rpcnTrl many r-ii-e- which an easy g'oing one will 
omit to n-pntion. nnd. if the district happens to possess Snh-In- 
c,,ppf,iT^ pt tlie foi-mer cla-s. o’- 'f the audhorities insi-t on the 
1 pool'd of nil cn=os that epipp to notice, the inevitnhle result 
T^-Pl 1,0 ny n'loaient incren-p ir- ciime and an apnarent drop 
:ii t1 c riepoition of conviefions. 

Punitive Police. hfultan differs from the distriets of the Central Puniah 

in that there are few villages which are permanent centres 
of crime and it is thprefo’-c raiely npcessary to prut punitive 
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police on particnlar estate;j. 
are no such, posts. 


At the time ol writiiiy there CHAPTER HI. H> 

Police and lailsi 


Tlie district is also fortunate in having few indig enoii..< Criminal tribes, 
tribes addicted by habit and heredity to crime. At pre'eut 
the only natives of Multan which are gazetted as criminal 
tribes are — 


11 Thaitiis of Salarwahan. l‘olice Station Alpa. 

S Hira.js of Alpa. 

2 Hajams of Alpa. 

4 Wains of .Jonk Wt ■ n. Police Station Alj'.a. 

1 Sadana of .Jonk Wains, Police Station Alpa. 

2 Baiirias of Alpa. 

2 Pakhiwaras of .Jonk I'ticra, Police hmlion Lodlirat;, 

1 Daultana of Imddnn, Police vStation Liiddan. 

1 Khokhar of fmddan. Police Station Luddan. 

2 Momkheras ot Luddan, iMice Station Luddan. 

1 Chaddar ot Police Station Luddan. 

■Wandeiing criminal tribes, viz., Harni, Bheukut, Cfedri, 
Sansi, etc., have been established at tli Chak Xo. 91-10-R. 
and (2) Gliak Xo. b', Pi'rowal, of Police Station Khanewal, 
and (.3) Chak Xo. 19-9-IL, I*olice Station Tulamba. 


Jails. 


The di'tricl jail at head-quarters contains accommoda- 
tion for about 700 prisotiers, but by the use of the work- 
shops and tents considerahly move than tliis number can be 
hou-ed, and tl;e averag-e number of inmates during- 1921 was 
931. It receives both males and female- and prisoners are 
sent tliere from the 3luzaff'arg-arh and M'dtan fli.-ti-icts. It 
is under the charge of the Civil Siirg-eon who acts as Super- 
intendent. The prisoners are pTnployed partly on work con 
nected with the jail itself and paidly on manufactures, the 
average numher employed on the latter heiiig 400 in 1921 
The eatnings amounted to Rs. 47 j)pr head tor the year for 
those ac-tinilly employed in manufacture and R<. 25 per head 
of the aveiag-e jail pojnilation. The chi-T iiulu-trles are 
carpet and paper-making, and the manufacture ot articles 
for use ill the jail. The garden and land atUielied are main^ 
tained by jail labour. The health of the jail is geneiallv 
good. 

The Central -Tail is situated some four miles south-east 
of the city and is in charge of a Sunei intendeiit. usiiatly an 
officer of the Tnd!;!n Medical Service, who lives on the pre- 
mise-. The jail is intended to accommodate 1.4S0 pri-oners 
only, but during the past few years it has housed many more 
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CHAPTER m. I. and in 1921 the number vas as high as 1,754. Temporary 
arrangements vere then made inside and outside the jail 
iralls. 


Education and 
Literacy. 


LHeracy. 


Out of an average of 1,500 inmates during 1921, more 
than one-third were emplojed on the garden or as prison 
warders and servants, while 700 were engaged on the manu- 
facture of articles required in this jail or other jails of the 
province. The rest were employed on other manufactures. 
Jail clothing is made in large quantities and the other indus- 
tries include cai’pet-making, oil-pressing and the making of 
verandah chicks. The earnings during 1921 averaged 
Es. 305 for those actually engaged in manufactures and 
Es. 36 for the total jail population. The distant and isolated 
situation of the jail is favourable to health and affords some 
protection against prevailing epidemics. Admissions to hospi- 
tal are usually few and the death-rate among prisoners is 
extremely small. 

I. — Education and Literacy. 

(n) Eigures relating to the literacy of the people will 
be found in Table 50 of Tolnme B and are summarised be- 
low : — 

Perreniaoe ofHieraic '.versons. 


Census. 



-All EE1IGION3. 


Tot»l. 


Females. 

18S1 

' i 

3-09 

7 

■1 

I'Ol 


4-t5 

S.o 

*2 

moi 

. i 

oT 

lO'l 

•A 



409 

s-C 

•4 

1921 


3-8 

H'3 

■6 


If the ceii'Us figure' are correct, the proportion of literate 
persons is less than it was thirty years ago; while ihe actual 
number of litciates has apparently decreased since 1001. 
The figures of the Census of 1921, liowever, repuire correc- 
tion, since, when the enumeration was made, a large numher 
of urban residents had left the district on accour.r of plague 
and among those were many educated persons. The figures, 
moreover, obviously exclude many then at school whose abi- 
lity to pass the test of literacy was open to doubt. Among 
females tbe proportion of literacy is deplorably sniall. and 
less than 3,000 claimed this distinction at the Census of 1921. 
Among Hindus the standard is fairly high, hut Muhammadans 
are very backward, and, although they are now waking to the 
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advantages of education, tliey have very great leeway to make 
up. In the villages literate Muhammadans are few and far 
between; many, however, are not entirely unread, as educa- 
tion of the old indigenous type is fairly widespread. 

The ordinaiw .Jat is content if he knows the ‘ Kalama ’, 
the ‘ Azan ’ and one or two of the ordinary prayers in the 
Arabic, and has a fair comprehension of their meaning; but 
it is not at all uncommon for the zamiiidars and others to 
proceed further in their studies. A boy or a girl, who is to 
undertake the pious duty of reading the ‘ Quran ’, is first 
taught by the ‘ iinilla ’ the elements of Arabic writing as 
entered in the ' Baghdadi Qaida ', he or she then reads 
the first and the lust ‘ siparah ’ of the ‘ Quran ’ with the 
‘ mulla ’, who, as they go along, explains the general mean- 
ing of the sentences; and. unless anything urgent intervenes, 
they then proceed in the same way to read the re-t of the 
sacred book. Some few go fuither and learn it by heart, 
and this knowledge by heart is not uncommon among blind 
men. Men who know the whole ‘ Quran ’ by heart are 
known as ‘ Hafiz ’. In reading the ‘ Quran ’, and indeed 
in some of the other branches of learning, tlie women are 
as adept as, if not more proficient than, the men, and they 
are sometimes to be seen reading the book in the morning- 
while the men are still fast asleep. 


CHAPTER m. It 

Edacatioii and i 
Literacy. 

Literacy. 


Of those who can 2 -ead and write by far the greater nnm- 
ber, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, write the Persian 
character. Hindus who know Sam-k-rit employ the P.lis'.dia 
or Nagri ; while money-lenders and shop-keepers nse the 
‘ Bhabri akbar ’ or the ‘ bpiltaui akbar ’, Takre or J.ande. 
both of which are Icnewn as ‘ Hindi There are varieties 
of this character kirorrn a» ‘ Siri ‘ Rak-ri ’ and ‘ Riddlia '. 
The ‘ Gurnuikk. ' character is niidei^tood by a few Sikhs, 
but by no one ehe. 


(h) Por educational purposes, the di.strict is included Education : Oencnd 
in the Multan Division and is under tlie administrative con- facta, 
trol of the Divi-ional Inspector of School', whose head-quar- 
ters is a,' a, lull an. 


In 1920 an Intermediate College was opened at Multan 
in pursuance of the general policy of relieving the con- 
gestion of students at Lahore and of developing higher edu- 
cation in the districts, and in the hojje that more suitable 
teaching will lie given in colleges of this kind to intermedi- 
ate students hy a conibinatii.'n of 'chool and college methods. 
The college is hou-ed in rlie fine buildings formerly occupied 
by the Church Missionaiv High School: an up-to-date la- 
boratory has been added and spacious playing fields have been 
acquired. It has started well and promises to attract a num- 
ber of youths from the Multan and adjacent districts, who 
otherwise would not pursue their education beyond the High 
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CHAPTER HI, I. School. A training- course for junior angio-vernacular 


Edncation and 
Literacy. 


teachers has been amalgamated -with it, and this too pro- 
mises to g’ive very good results. 


Education : General There are 5 High Schools in the district, of which 4 are 
at Multan and the .5th at Kahror in the Lodhian tahsil. 
The last naiaed is niaiiitained by the Small To-wns Committee 
with aid trom Government, while, of the Multan schools, 
one is financed entirely by Government and the others are 
aided schools, maintained by the Arya Samaj, Anjuman 
Islamia and Sanatan Dharani Sabha, respectively. The 
figures given in Table -51 of Volume B show that, so far 
as the number of scholars is conceined, the cause of second- 
ary Engli'h education i' not niabing- any rapid advance, 
Hornial schdoB for the training of teachers and school-mis- 
tressC' lespectively are located at ifultan and a model scliool 
is attached to each. 


The only two Auglo-Veriiaeular Miildle Schools aie situ- 
ated at ^lultan Cantonmein and at Sliujabad in each of which 
places theie is a local demand for Pnglisli instruction. The 
progress in Vernacula]- education as evidenced by statistics 
ba.s been remai-kable dining recent years, and even if it be 
true :hat tlie actual advance has not been so great as that 
shown by (lie figin es aiid that the multiplication of s( fiools 
has ont'tiiiiped tlie desii^. to use them, it i' undoubtedly the 
case that the ajipreciation of education has gi-nwn much of 
late yeni' and that even among t]ie niost (-(.Usei cati ve vil- 
lagers, file jirejndice against it is f,-ir less stiong. The in- 
crease from 4 to 21 Middle Schools in 5 years mark' a new 
inclination on the pait of paients to keep their sons huei at 
school, while the laige li'C in the numliei- of iirimary scbuiols 
and 'cliolai’s i- proof of the growin.g interest taken hy Muhani- 
madtins in Education. 


In iMnltiin city, pn'niary education is compulsorv and 
the Municipal romiiiittce was the first public liody in the 
province to put into operation the Act of 1919. The Act 
has so far been leniently worked, but the itnmpdiate jpsnlt 
has been to double 1 he attendance ot lioys concerned. 


Special schools and (r) Tuttle provision has so far been mode for vocational 
female education. instruction and the edncation of particular classes. There 

is nil industrial mid lie srdiool under the control of the Muni- 
cipal Committee, Hultan, where weav'ing, carpentrv' and 
smithy work have bpen introduced with considerable success, 
and there is aBo a tveaving school supported hy Government 
where the U'e of improved looms is taught. At Qadirpnr 
Han, the District Board has a small agricultural farm where 
the hoys of th(' locil middle school learn the rudiments of 
agriculture, hut tho expeiiment has still to justify itself. 
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Female eclucatian Fas made some advauce during- tFe CHAPTER III, K 
past ten years, Fut progress is slow. TFe District Eoard Medi^ 

Fas 14 primary sclools and tFere are 16 Municipal scFools 
of wFicF 13 are a I Multan itself, 2 at KaFror ami 1 at 
SFujabad. TFere is a middle scFool at Multan. TFe j ie- 
Judice against tFe education of girF is, however, still ^t^-(lng 
and in 1921-22 the total numFer on the roll-, wa.' only 2,400. 

(c!) TFe exjjci xliture on education increased (luring the E.tpendltnre on edn- 
ten years ending 1921-22 from Es. 1,41,000 to IC-. 4,22,000 
and the problem of finance, especially from the poiiit (jf view 
of local bodies, is a seiiout. one. Of the total expendituie. 

Government i)iovidi?> rather less that! one-halt, the Di-trict 
Board gives c.Foul 20 per ceiit., municipal funds about 15 
per cent, while the Falanc,' i.. ontaiiied troii. tee'- and dona- 
tions. TFe income I'rom fees shows a tendency to decline and 
tile inti oduction of free compuFory education in the Multan 
Municipality Fas involved an additional Ftiiden on the tax- 
payer. The arnr.uat paid, in fee- i, .:Fom Its. 50.000 only, 
or, having regard to the total nui'iFei ot -.cliolcts, little more 
than Es. 2 per he id per amutm. Suhsc-riptions vary from 
year to year, hut tie iigttre- given ia Table 52 tinderestimate 
the amotiitt of piiiate suyipo-. t. sine,' tiiey do not take full 
account t.f the expenditure on. i iixate and aided sclinols. 

.T — ?..T Hit .i'., 

(a) Ai Multas, the two maiti ho^piials aiv‘ the Civil Hospitals and Diipen* 
Hospital and tiie I’fetoria .lubliee Hospital. 'I’he fir-T is for saries. 
males aiidi the secoml for letuale' ami boll: are situated to- 
'^ether outside the city wall at no gieat d.istanee from the 
j.oitar Gate. The Civil Hospital is neither spacious enough 
noc adeiiuately eipiipped for the needs ot .i large town. T’he 
site is ciamj'ed and 'hut in liv -u! ■ fimliim d.-williinj' ot an 
insatiitaiy type: vTe bnibiiiigs are old and in bad repair, 
while the operation room is badly constructed and li^thted. 

A scheme has been pending foi som-' y.' ar- to sell tbs' v Xist- 
ing site which is of great value, and to build el'OwFej-e a 
hospital erpiipped on thoroughly mnderr. lines; bur ( an- 
siderable delay in earryiirg out ttie scheme lias l>eeii occasioned 
by the difficulty of finding a site stitficiently near to tlic city. 

The hospital is in administrative charge ot the Civil Su.geou 
avud in executive charge of an Assistant Suigeon. 

The Yictoria .Tuhilee Hospital was built in 1887 and has 
been improved from time to time. It is being used to an in- 
creasing extent Folli by iu-door and out-door patients, as is 
ajso llic branch hospital inside the eity. iMale nut-door 
patients from the city are mainly treated at the Branch hos- 
pital near the Kup where for the last few years the average 
daily attendance has been between 200 and 300 patients. The 
building is a poor one and does not include quarteTs for the 



CHAPTER m, J. 

Medical. 

Eofpitalg and dis- 
pensaries. 

« 


Vaccination. 


Vniage sanitation. 
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Sub-Assistant Surgeon-in-cbarge, There is a general hos- 
pital in cantonments maintained out of the funds of Can- 
tonment Board, and the Zenana Hospital attached to the 
Church MissionaiY Society has, for years, been doing most 
valuable work. Outside Multan there are hospitals or dis- 
jjensaries maintained either by the District Board or the lo- 
cal body at each of the tahsil head-quarters with limited ac- 
commodation for in-door patients, and there are also dispen- 
saries at Jalalpur-Pirwala, KaJiror, Tulamba, Serai Sidhu, 
Luddan and Mian Chaunun. The popularity of these varies 
coii'iderably according to the skill and reputation of the Offi- 
cers-in-charge, bat the figuie.s given in Table 53 of Part B 
examined over a period of years show that there is a distinct 
tendency to take more advantage of the opportunities for 
medical relief. The institution^ at Kahroi, Mailsi and 
Shujabad, in particular, aie doing veiy g-ood work. There 
are aho three caral dispen-aries at Pashida, Mian Channun 
and -Tehanian open to the public and a departmental dispen- 
sary at iiahior. At I’irwala. a dispen-aiy wa- opened in 
1921 to seiwe the criminal tribes settlement. 

(b) The statistic^ relating to vai-cination will be found in 
Table 54, part B. The average number of persons vacciiiaied 
each year is about . 50 , 001 ) an ! about 55 jrer cent, of the vac- 
ciimtion' are primary. The stale consists of one Divisional 
Inspector, oi;e Sii; i ■nein’.c'it ajni tv. cive va.’ciiiatnrs : the 
Tiiq,ccto.' paid from Provincial Fund.- while the re.rt of 
the e<tabli'linierit i' paid almost entirely from local funds, 
the greater part of the cost falling on ‘the District Board! 
The total expendituie each ye-ar is l.rt, S.OOO appi ox-taarely. 
Vaccination is compulsory within the municipal boundaries 
of ilultan city, and in Shujabad town. 

(c) Village sanitation is practically non-existent, nor is 
it necessary to the same extent as in the Central Punjab, 
where the rural population i^ congregated in village sites. 
There is no regular distributiou of quinine in rural areas, 
but in ban malarial years the Distriet Board arranges for 
free distributiou in tire woi>t affected tracts using tl.e^Salva- 
tion Aniry, the Sub-Assi.stant Surgeons and the Vaccination 
staff as its agents. The prejudice against the use of quiiriTxe 
is fast disapjrearing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

The following account of various places of interest in 
tlie district is reproduced from the last edition of the 
gazetteer : — 

Multan City. 

The date of the founding of the city of Multan is uu- 
known. It is only probable, but not historically established, 
that Multan was the city of the Malli which Alexander storm- 
ed, and where Alexander was wounded; and the first real ap- 
pearance of the town in history is in the middle ot the Tth 
century* A. D., when it was seized by the Chach Dyiui'ty oi 
Sindh. 

The general history of Multan city is much tlie same as Visits of Bhuopean 
that of the district at large. The city was from time to time ®''“' 
visited by European travellers, and it is ot some interest to 
read their various descriptions: — 

Still and Crowther, who were here on 22ud May, 1614, say that 
Multan ‘ IS a great and ancient title wiiiiin ci.ree coiiiso (.tos; of 
Indus, but poore; for which cause ti'.ey detain the caravans there divers 
dayes, eight, ten or twelve to bei.elit the citie 

lie Laet's JescriDtioii in ills ceii.rnlatijii is as follows ; — ‘Multan 
provincia amnlissima est et imprimis fertilis et mercimoniis valde 
opportuna, ob tria rimnina f,t.ae iliaiu iigant. et hand loiigo u n.etro- 
poli coiifluuut. Metropolis illiin e^t Muliiiaii, iive Jdoltan. quae distut 
a regia urbe Lahore ceUTuin et vigniii co-as. per ilhnii iter esc r.ier- 
catoribus, qui e Per-ia per ivatidahar in provincia? [ndiac dosceiidmit. 

Iria ista flumina sunt Ilavei. t):. ii.it siig Pehat. et ueui>iue Sind sive 
Indus, quae rapido cursu l.ar.c proviiu iain .'.T-uit. Piecipiui-e biiius 
provinciae nierces .^uiit savi • ruin, quod luagna copia secoiido tluiniue 
IiiJo versus Tattuiii iiavilm deporcatur ; arque raleo acivei-.-us Laborem. 

Item gallae et opium. 'Ulfur qui'tii.e et uiagna i .ipia paiiiiorum Huenrum 
et go'..sypin()rnui : pluniui dcui i’:.? I.ic aiuutur canu’i. -et iiidustria 
incolarum in arcubus coiificieiidis iniprimm cele'-'r.it nr* — (India 1 era., 
p. 96.) 

Tavernier in his Travel-- iVn'. ii. .'.7. ed. 1076' give^ the foUowira, 
description of the phme. — ‘Mi.lt.-in e-t une ville on il se fait 
quantity de toiles et on le- tramportiut tout-?? ii Tata av.aiit or-' k-s 
sables eusseiit gate i’embo.i- ^tm-.. d.- la riviere: luai'. do[)uis que la 
passage a este ferme pour ie^ gi lud' v.r",---iu;c on a -'.gra. 

et d’Agra .a -Sur.ite. de ineir.e p'diee p.'.rtio de-^ niarchandi^e- oui =e 
font a Lalmr. Coinnie cette ■'-.'iture est for* cht-re i' -a niaiutenant peu 
de mnrr-haiids faire de= emu’.^te-i t.ant ii Tridr.-in oii'a Labor, et ineme 
plusieurs ouvriers out de^rti- ( e fpi' fait que los r'-i-rii'is iL’ Toy 
sont aii??i beauenup diniii’".''- > '• nc^ Pr.ivinees. Multan est !e lieu 
oil sorteut ton? les Baniar.es qui vienneut uegocier dans la Perse, ou 
ils font I? m.^^iue metier des .Tuifs ooriu'e i‘av dit aillieurs, et IVncheris- 
sent sur eux p.ar lours usit-.-'s. TIs ont une l-iy partiouliero qui leur 
permet en certains jours de I'annee de maneer des ponies, et de ne 
prendre qu’une femme entro deux ou trois freres don+ Paine est rens4 
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le pere ties enfanse. II sort encore de eette ville — la quantite de 
baladins et de baladines qni s'epandent eii divers lieux de la Perse.’ 

Thevenot in bis Travels (Part iii, 1687, p. 53) describes Tlultan as 
follows; — "Multan is watered with many rivers that make it fertile. 
The capital town, which is also called Multan, was heretofore a place 
of very q;reat Trade because it is uot far from the river Indus; hut 
seeing at pi'esent Vessels cannot j-o up so tar. because the cliaunol 
of that river is spoilt in some places, and the mouth of it lull oi shelves, 
the Tralnck is much lessened, bv reason that the charge of Land 
Liirii..„e Is too great; Ho'.vever the Province yields plenty of Cotton, 
of which vast numbers of Cloatiis are made. It also yields Sugar, 
Opium, Tlrimstor.e Galls rvd ^tore of Camels, which are transporteci 
into Poisia by Ghazna or Cnndabar or into the Indies themselves by 
Lahore; hut where. i-- ihc i oinn uditic' went lieretnfore down the Indus 
at small charges, to Tatta, where the merchants of several Countries 
c.Tmo and bought the-n r,ji tlmv must now he ca'.'ried hy laud as f.ir as 
Surr.at, if they expect a considerable price for them. 


• The town of Multan bv some Geogr.iphtrs attributed to Sinde, 
though it make.s a Provin. e '"v itself, it lies m tweiity-iiiue degrees 
forty minutes Morth Lnit'idc, .ind hat’: .u.iny gooil towns in its 
dependence, as Cozdar or Cord.rr Candavil. Miiidiir and others. It 
fiii-'ii-h;-. Iliiidustan with the liiie-t Hows t.iar are to bo sooii in it, 
and tbe iiiiiiblest l.'ancivs The Coir.n.ande:"-- nid tlfficers of these 
Ton iis are Mussnimaus ; .ir I by l oime-'iueuc e. i: may be said that most 
of t!ie ii’habitauts are of tl -.-me Pcligiou; Rut 't lontaiiis a great 
mnnv j>i,uia..'is aim. for iMidt-'in is their cliiet rendezvous for trading 
into Per'i,;. where tbev .hi ■.•.■ii.’i the J'-m - do in other iil.ue^: but they 
.Ti'o rat" more ciiio iiig. t o- , ...’ling escape' theiii and they let slip 

no occasion of getting the penny, however small it he, The 

richest , lie! cli, lilts of tbe I".).]" are cT tbeui and siicli [ have met in 
all places where I have been in that country. They are commonly very 
■’t'aloii.- oi their wives, ■’vlio Midt.ir .."c f.'ir.u" tlian the u’en, hut 
still of verv brown co’nplexioo and vo t-i tiaiii. 


.'.r Multan tlieie is r. .-.her -or; . f ge'.tiU'- wlnmi thev call C'atr.v. 
That town is properly their country and from thence they spread all 
over the Imiios; hut wo -h.dl trcsit of tliom ulnii we enine to speak of 
too ifl.c:* softs; hotu the tn'o h.i'o ;n ^Ifrlt.in .< Pagod of gn-at eoii- 
s.'lec.-tion bec.-iise of the ■^'•leiice of )ieople that come there to tierform 
thei,' devot-mr after the',- i.,rl ft'.im ,"d nh-r-es of iMiiltan. T.ahnre 

and other countries they come thither in pilgrima.ge. I know not the 
name of the idol that is worshipped there ; the face is black, and it is 
cloatiied in red leather: it hath two pearls in place of eyes'; and the 
E.ii]'" or Gereni.ir of the ciiinttv tike- tlie offerings tli.it are presented 
[.? R" fonc-i’ide. the t."vn of Ifultaii is hr.t of siiinll extent for a 
^moTi.. out It IS pretm- w.sll fortified; and is verv consider, able to the 
-■log- . when tlic P.T'i.' - or.s masr.-rs i C..iid.iliar ns tiirv are nt 
present. 

‘ M lint tile Great Tfng-d ro' oives -.enrlv from tliis Province .''iiiciints 
to seventeen millions five hundr...] thousand livres.’ 


^ T'.lnliii.^tone. who nrnv.'.'! hei-.s with liis T\abiil Mis, ins, on tile llth 
r ' Toe -mv I'f iMi;lr,'';ii stnud, about four miles 

from tile leir lumk ot tie c bo.;.';, or A.Psinc. it i, nbove four miles 
and .a indt ni < ircnmfere’i.'e. ft is sin-romided with a hie-h wall 
aotween fortv and fiftv feet nigh with towers nt regular distances It 
nas also a citadel on a rising ground and s.^v-i-.a! fine tombs, espeeiallv 
two with very liig.i cupolas, oruamentod with the painted and glazed 
tiles dlreadv uoticed . he tmnhs are seen from a great distance all 
ronml the town. Multaii i= tamcis for its silks, and for a sort of carnet 
much inferior to those_ of Persia. The eoiiutrv immediatelv round 
the itv was very plen.smg. fertile, well ciiltiv.ated. and well watered 
from wells. The people were like those at Bahawalpur except tl^lt 
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there were more men, who looked like Persians, mixed with them , these, 
however, were individuals and chiefly horsemen. 

The mission remained for nineteen days in the neighbourhood of 
Multan, and as most of the party were out almost every da\ Irom 
seven or eight to three or four, shooting, hunting or liawkiiig, we \ 
had good opportunities of observing tlie country. The land was flat ti 
and the soil excellent, b\it a large proportion of the villages were in 
ruins, and there were other signs of a well cnltivatcd country going 
to decay; about a half was still cultivated and most abundantly 
watered by Persian wheels; the produce was wheat, millet, cotton, 
turnips, carrots and indigo. The trees were chiefly neem and date, 
with here and there a peepu! tree. The uncultivated country near the 
river was covei'ed with a thick copse wood of tamarisk, mixed with 
a tree like a willow, about 20 feet Isigh ; at a distaiico from the river 
it was hare, except for scattered tiilts of long grass, and here and there 
a date tree. The coiiutrv abounded in game of all kinds. 'I'he weather 
was delightful during our stay; the thermometer, i.hen at ihe lowest 
was at 28° at sii.urise : there were slight frosts in the night, but the 
days were rather warm.' — fCanbul i. 27-8'». 


Elphinstone's description of his meeting with the Xawtib has been 
already ciuoted. 

Masson, who was here twice in about 1827 A.D., writes (Travels, 
i, 394'): — ‘It cannot be less than three miles in circuinferorce and is 
walled in. Its bazars are large, but inconveuientlv narrow, and I 
thought did not exhibit tiiat bustle or activity which miglit bo expected 
in a place of much reputed commerce. The' citadel, if not a place of 
extreme strength, is one on which more attention seems to have been 
bestowed than is usual, and is more regular than anv fortress I have 
seen, not constructed by European Engineers. It is well secured by 
a deep trench, neatlv faced with niasonrv; and the defences of the 
gateway, which is approached by a drawbridge, are rather elaborate. 
The casualties of the siege it endured have not been made good by the 
Sikhs, conseriuently it has become much diinpidared since that period. 
It can scarcely be said to have a garrison, a weak partv of soldiers 
being merely stationed as guards at the entrance. Within the citadel 
are the only buildings of the citv worth seeing — the ii.attered pal''ep 
of the late Kb.-iii and tl-e Mahomedan shrine of Ba’uawnl Haqri, The 
latter.* with its loftv gnmat or eupol.a, is the priiieip.il on ameiit n,’ 
tlie place. 


‘ iMnltilii is said to have decre.i'ed in trade since :t fell into trie 
hands of the Sikhs, vet its bazars continued well and rer.sonablv sup- 
plied with all articles: of traffic and ronsiunption. There are s,til! 
mimeror.s bankers, .'iid manufacturers of silk and 'ttoii goods Its 
f.abrics of shawls and lungis are doservedlv esteemed, "nd its brocades 
■and tissues enmpete with tho-e of Bahiiwalpiir. It still supplies a por- 
tion of its fabrit S to the Lohaiii nioi-elia nts of .Ifgii.inist.io, and has 
an extensive foreign trade with the regions west of the Indus 


The ruins nroiuid the citv spre.ul over a large spare; .and there 
IS an amazing niinil-er of old .Mnss.ilinilii graves, mnd's, masiids and 
shrines; and. .as ad of them are held sacred, the- n-ou]d see,,, ' te 
pistity the popular belief that one lakh or one hnndrod rhopsand saints 
he interred within the hallowed vioinitv. Manv of the-e are snbstan 
tial edifices, and, if not bold to establish the' saintlv pretensions of 
the city, may be accepted as testimonies of its prospor'i'ty under the 
sway of the iMahoniednn dynasties of India. North of the citv is the 
magnificent and well preserved shrine of Shams Tabrezi. The 

gardens of Multan are abundant and well stocked with fruit trees a' 
mangos, oranges, eitroiis, limes. Am. Its date groves also yield m'licl 

fruit, and vegetables are grown in great plenty. The inundations of 
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the Ravi extend to the city, but if' is three miles distant, and has 
what is called a bounder, or port, in this instance expressive of a boat 
station, whence there is communication with the Indus, and, conse- 
quently, with the sea. 

‘ The area enclosed within the walls being compactly built over, 
the city may be supposed to contain not less than eight or nine 
thousand houses, or trom forty to forty-five thousand souls. At present 
a Brahman, Soband Mal,t resides at Multan as governor for Ranjit 
Singh, with the title of Subahdar; and his jurisdiction is extensive, 
comprising the southern pares of the Sikh kingdom from the Sutlej 
to the Indus. He has at his command a force of eight hundred 
Sikhs, nude’' Gar.dar Singh, besides the governors sprinkled over the 
countin’. He is a popular ruler; and many anecdotes are related of 
his liliorality and indulgence, even matters connected with religion. 
The Sikh authority over the conquered provinces held by the Subahd''r 
beinff firmly ■.•stablished, the administration is mild owin.g partly, 
perhans, to hi; per.^o ,1 character: pud two Sikhs are located at every 
village and hamlet on the jiart of the Government. The peasantry 
rankf ih.ird of the produce of their lands; neither do they 

compl.i 

Masson ni.tin h.ilted at IMnItan on Lis wa.v back from Lahore to 
Sindh: halting ‘ jiear the ‘ ziarat ’ of Shams Tabrezi.’ 

'/ Mult.ir was visited on the 15th June 1S.31, by Lieutenant 
Alexancle'’ jinvnes, who gives the following account of his visit (Travels 
in Eokiiar , etc., i. Ol-Sl:- — ‘ Gn t''e loth wc "ame in sight of the 
domts of '!i;lt::! wiiich look well at a distance: and alighted in the 
evening ' ..he Houzooree Bigh. a ■■prrions garden enclosed by a tliin 
val! of nn...;, miic di't.i oi Iron. iLe cit\ . The ground is laid out in 
the u>aal native stvle: two spacious walks cross each other at right 
anglf--. and .’■-.'ded Tt large fruit trees of the richest foliage. In 
a bung.dow at the end of one of tliese walks, we took up our quarters, 
and ’.vere re'.ei’'ed hv the ar.t'iorit'es of tlie cif in the s”nie hospitable 
raaniie" a' >hof iu-iba'l. Th«''’ I'ronght -a purse 2 5'‘'1 ’uipees, with 
100 vessels of sweetmeats, and an abundant supply of fruit: we felt 
happv and gvat’fied at tbe cliau-je „f scene and civilities of the 
ocnp'e 

‘Tie '■i;v .1' Miiiriln de-.i ib-,-J in Mr. Eiphi!"-t me's work on 
(.'Gj,,.! 'nd u ;-.n- appea- f'reigii to mi purpcj-e to meniion it: Imt 
his 7-ors'’’ed here i.uTr gi'eoT Kaionsy, mid not permitted 

to vh ’.v the '1 tcrior of the tov.ii. m ti.e i..ir. I do i'.ul hesitate, there- 
fore to add, ihe following (irirticular.s drawn up after a week's resi- 
denc’ T'’e c\zv of Miilt.tn is u.- wa”ds of three mile; in cirerimforence, 
Surrounded by a dilapidated wall, and overlooked on the north by a 
fortiess ef dic.igih It (ontains a popu'ation of .about GO.OOn souls, 
one-th'rd of -vh mi miv be TTird.’m: the res*^ .if the population is 
MahoTnod.en. .'er tho;igh it i. snbh-ct to the Scibrs, ti eir number is 
confined to tbe garrison, wlu'c'i deg- not exceed -jdO men. The .ifglians 
have left tlie rnurti-'' since ther ceased to gnverr df^ny of the 
houses evidi-ntlv stand on the ruins of others: ther a'-o built of burnt 
brick and, have flat roof-: ihev sometimes rise to the lieight of six 
stories, and their loftiness gives .a gloomy appearance to the narrow 
streets. The inhab’tants are chieflv weavers and drers of cloth. The 
silk rncnuf'.icture of Tfnltan is ‘ I--iis ’ a''d mev n,p Ind of .all colours, 
and from the value of 20 to 120 nipees per piece, it is less delicate in 
texture tlia.n tbe ‘ loongpps ’ of P.hawuTpoor. Ranjit Singh has with 
much proprietv encouraged this manufacture since he c.aptured the 
citv; and by giving no other cloths at his court. Ims greatlv increased 
thei.e ennsrmption ; tbev am worn as sasbec a:id scarf; hr all the Peik 
Sardars, Tliev are also exoorted to Khor.isan and India, and the 

* This refers doubtless to the rhenab. 

t The Khatri Sawan Mai is evidently intended. 
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duties levied are moderate. To the latter country, the route by Jaysul- 
meer and Beecaneer is chosen in preference to that fiy Sinde, from 
the trade being on a more equitable footing. The trade of ilultan is 
much the same as at Bhawulpoor, but is on a laraer scale, for it has 
forty shroffs (money-changers) chiefly natives of Shikarpoor. The „ 

tombs of Multan are celebrated : one of them that of Bawulhuq, who ' isits of European 
flourished upwards of 500 years ago, and was a contemporary of Sndee, ttavelleis. 
the Persian poet, and is considered very holy:l/but its .architecture is (_/ 
surpassed by tliat of his grandson, Rookn-i-AIliim. who reposes under 
a massy dome sixty feet in height, which was erected in the year 1323 
by the Emperor Teoghluck as his own tomb. Its foundation stands on 
higher ground than the summit of the fort wall: there is also a Hindoo 
temple of high antiqniti-, called Pyl.idpooree mentioned by Thevenot 
in 1665. 

‘The fortress of Ifnltrin merits a more particular description: it 
stands on a mound of earth, and is an irregular figure of six sides, 
the longest of which, towards the north-west, extends for about 400 
yards. The wall has upwards of thirty towers, and is siilistantially 
built of burnt brick, to the height of forty feet outside; but in the 
interior the space between the ground and its summit does not exceed 
four or five feet, and the foundations of some of t'm hnildings 
overtop the wall, and are to be seen from the plain below. The interior 
is filled with houses and till its capture by the Seiks in 1818 was 
peopled; hut the inhabitants are not now permitted to enter, and a 
few mosques and cupolas, more substantially built than the other 
houses, alone remain among the ruins The fortress of Multan has no 
ditch: the nature of the country will not admit of one being con- 
structed: and Ranjit Singh has hitherto expended great sums with- 
out effect. The inundation of the Chenab,. and its canals together 
with rain render the vicinity of Multan a marsh, even in the hot 
weather, and before the swell of the river has properly set in the waters 
of last year remain. The walls of the fortress are protected in two 
places by dams of earth. The modern fort of Multan was hnilt on the 
site of the old city by ifoorad Bnkhsh, the son of Shah Jehan. about 
the .vear 1640 and it suhseqnentlv formed the jagheer of that prince’s 
brothers, the unfortunate Dara Shikoh and the renowned .\urnngzehe. 

The Afghans seized it in the time of .Ahmad Shah, and the Seiks 
wrested it from the Afghans, after many struggles, in The con- 

duct of its governor during the 'iege deserves mention, MTien called 
on to .surrender the keys and offered considerate treatment, he sent 
for reply that thev would he found in his heart, hut he would never 
yield to an 'nficlel : he perished hravelv in the breach. His name, 

IVronzuffnr Khan, is now revered as a saiiit and his tomb is placed 
in one of the holiest sanctuaries of Alultan. The Seiks threw ciown 
the walls of the fort in many places, hut thev have since been thorough- 
ly renewed or repaired ; they are about six feet thick, and could he 
easilr bre-'ched from the mounds that h.ave been left in baking the 
bricks, which are within cannon range of the walls. 

‘ The climate of IMulfan differs from that of the eountries lower 
down the Indus; showers of rain are common at all s.^nsons, and yet 
the dust is intoler.sble. Eor nine successive evenings we had a tornado 
of it from the westwird, with lightning and distant thunder. Su.eh 
storms are said to he frequent : they appear to set in from the Snoli- 
mnn moun+ain, between which .and tlm Indus the sand or dust 1 
raised. The heat and dust of Mnltaii Imre grown into a uroverh, 
to whieh have been added, not nnmerited'y the prevalence of beggars, 
cnA the number of the tombs, in the following Persian onn;det — 

‘ Chnhar eheez bust, foohfuiat-i-Mnltan. 

Gird, gada, gurma wa goristan.’ 

.As far ns I could judge, the satire is inst • the dust darkened tbc sun; 
the thermometer rose in June to 100 of Fahrenheit in a bungalow 
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ar^iflcioib- cooleti, the beggars hunted us everywhere, and we trod on 
the 0 'nie'.oi'ies ul the dead in whatever direction we rode.’ 

l/ F roni the 6th to the 16th April 1836 the traveller Vigne visited 
11 lilt. ii!. '/eiug oiitei'taiued in tlie Bagh Begi. near the present city 
railway --.atioii. ‘ Upon my .irrival in llnltan.’ he writes, ‘ 1 was 
do.iiiailed 111 a Baraderi (twelve doors'), or summer house, in the 
Bha'jrh-i-liegi, made by the Aawiib Surfuras Khan, about thirty years 
ago: 'C v'.is coo!, well-shaded with orange tree.^ and iiid out in the 
usu-il m.Mmer with reservoirs and fountains. The walks, intersecting 
each otlier at right angles, were raised above the parterres and flower- 
bed.s, that they might be dry when the latter are covered with water. 
There are numerous gardens in the environs of llultan, often formed 
aronnd the shrine of some llnssiilnian faqlr : and no man will quarrel 
witii the fanaticism which has procured him .shade and shelter in the 
climate of Ind.ia. In the Hazuri Bagh or the garden of the Presence, 
on the north side of the fort. I saw a huge tree, the Mowul-Siri, 
grown, as they tokl me, from a cutting, which was originally brought 
from Mecca: but I do not vouch for tlie truth of the store-. The 
prim inal shrine is that of the Faquir Slinms-i-Taliriz 

' IMultaii sopposed to bo the capital of the Malli. of Alexander’s 
historians, i- n du>t.v and ‘•lovenl.v-’.ookiiig city, containing about forty- 
five thor.s.inj inlmnitants. The streets are narrow and the hou.ses are 
two, three and four stories high: flat-roofed of course, and built of 
sun-iiu:'ut ’u'l.k. with a wasliing of nnicl over them. The city wall, 
aboiic five and thirtv feet high, is of the same material, but in a 
dec.a.ved state. Around Multan, in various directions, are numerous 
hollow wa.vs of no deptli. conneoted bv a short cut or hole through the 
bank wiicn pocessary. In tlic hot '.venther these are filled by means 
of a deep canal which communicates with the river Cheiuib. The fort 
was 1 nilt hy ■Rnr.'>n Bev. the son of tl'.e Emperor .Teluin Guire upon 
a mound that rises in the north part of the city, of which it occupies 
a considerable portion : tlie citv is abor.t thre® miles in circumference. 

‘ There are four gates one of which is closed up bv the order of 
the IMaliiiraiah Baniit Singh. Tlie walls of the fort, wi.icli in some 
places are sixty feet in height, with bastions at intervals of about 
seveutv yards are in good repair, out nicnnted with a total of only 
six or seven ill-ci't n.iti'-e guns. They li;ive been suri’minded bv a 
ditch. Ill mnnv jihices cntireit destro.ved. In the interior of the fort 
is tl'o shrine of Xor Singlipuroe, a ITiudoo s.aint. and, two loftv ind 
spariou; ’"lildiiigs erected o'er t'le fom’.s o^ t'vo Mussulman saints o” 
great celebrity — Bnhnwnl-Hnk and Shah Allniti. The ground plan of 
one i- . 1)1 or-t-i.gen with a diagonal of about eighteen vard', and hnt- 
tresse, at the angles. The lower part of the budding is snrmoniited 
with .lunther octagon and a dome rising to the height of a hundred 
feet. The v.liole of the outside is tnstefnllv ornamented wiili colonred 
tiles, rlu’eflv blue in imitation of those of China Thee- were originally 
used in ornanianting the -iiiblic Lnildings of Multan, and weir nuide 
there ; but there is now no other manufactory of them nearer than 
Gelhi. Baniit Singh'.s cannon .auperr to l.avo tohl w:t'' gre.’t effect 
upon the roofs of the orine-'ml mosqu.es Mo- 1 , f tin' hundnum of the 
fort wore destro'-ed :ifter tl o c'nture of rue e tv. " ' o ti’o e-:rrpt’ort 
of these shrines and the house of MozufFar Khan, which stands on the 
niosf elev’terl nart of it and onmnirnds an extensive view. Tliis lirave 
man. the last indeoendent Kaw.ob of kTnltun. lies buried in the vesti- 
hnle of Ba'iawnl-TTuk. For twelve years he resnlu.telv opposed the 
irfroads of the Sikhs- ’uit the fort was at last tnl-eu iu the vear one 
tbonsmrl eight hundred and eighteen Lv Knrrnk Singh, the onlv son 
of Ranjit, and present ruler of the Punjab. Mozuffar Khan fought 
in person at the Kecleri gate of the fort and at last fell mortally 
wounderl. after a desperate resistance. Wli.au R.iniit S'liMi visited 
his tomb afterw.irds, he !s reported to have made a soeecl' nmewhat 
of the same nature with that uttered bv Napoleon -at the tomb of 
Flt'derii^ of Prussia, 
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‘ ^hiltan is laiAdiis for its siik mannfaotr.rts. I visited the hoi'.se 
of a we-iTtr : it piesentecl a veiv dineieiii appearaiife from the 
atelier of a shav.'I-maker in Kashmir. There I have seen twenty men 
at work in one room; I'oi'e tliere ;,re sekh :.i more than tiiree, who sit 
in a hollow in the Ltroniul, k' vvhu li nie-in- their iiands are t)rm:a:ht 
down even with the taiiee or woof, which is extended near the rioor 
and fastened to a post not oiore than a loot t. heiitht. This jppir'- 
tus takes up a itreat 'leal ot rouni where, - tl t iraiue of the shi.v l- 
worker. which is iierp^rnd'; iii.ir, does , ot , 'iiace of ; ; >re 

than SIX sf|inire yards. Seven hinn’roil ni.iiii.ils of raw silk .ire 
brought to Alnltan every year hy tin- Loh.inis chiefly from TSot-Ini r;> 
and Turkistan : tiiO'O are nninid-Htnied. u- one huiulro«i .and fifty 
workshops. One nan niil fini-li an o''di".ary ka'sh or jnece of s'llr ni 
six days, periians thi'''.-' yards joint .. 'd a foot and a half wiile. 
taking eight days previo isly for tl e arrantremcnt of the weavi' g 
apparatus. A very handsome kais’i is fi.nishel i'l sixteen days. That 
of the red lolour is most vidnahle: it is dved with voehiiipa!. wh.irh 
is brnnglit from either Bombay nr Bohhdr.i ; that from Bombay is one 
rupee a sror. ahoiu a sliilliiig a ponn I. Alnit.'r, is aPo famoms for 
its cai'iiets and ei diroidery. 

‘ There are from +hoiisa,i,d to fifteen hnadrcd iiinnnd= of tohac'o 
produced aionnd Tfnlt.in anTinally. Tl'e Y'^st. wliicli is milled snnd.c. 
or the red. is sold for six annas, oonal to about nine penee a seer. 
Inferior kinds are ■ nkl from four to two a nuns a 'eer 


‘T exchauged. visits Sawan Yal. the Governor of Multan 

Eaniit Singh has h,eu lie>r.! to say that lie was one of the besi 
officers in his service. Yliilst I was at ^rnlt.-in, lie sent me a kilant 
or dress of honour, together with an elephant and a couple of horse? 
for my use. as an especial mark of his favour. He is a tliin man! 
with a good tempered and. for a native, a superior expression of 
countenance, and is said to have distinguished himself at the taking 
of the city. His government was well spoken of hy the Lohani 
merchants who gave him an excellent character for iustice in hi? 
dealings with them. He is the arch opponent of the minister. Raiah 
Hiii.ian iiigh. and liis hrot’'ers rruhih end Sn< iipig Sins/ wlio^e ii/- 
fluence at the court of l?an’'ii is nsuaTv powerful. 

1 9^^ eleventh of .\p;jl, the Besak, a Hindoo festival, took 

place m the morning. I rode to the river, about throe miles distant 
1 he country which intervene- h-etween the cit- and its hanks was 
looking vorv green and pi. tni-escc. i .anii.leriug it is entirely flat: 
a great deal of land was nnd°r edtiva+ion and hearing very fine cron, 
of w,mat. Well-planted gardens were .always in sig'- : niicl da+e and 
palm trees standing singly or in groups were frequentlv seen amo-est 

mango, banian, peepid'anc 

.sc. - T j^ves ’O Tr,;,dside u-pre rh- veud-u-s of wre.iths and Gam 

made from the flags that grew o„ fflp wa+pr's edge. In the afternoon 
tbere wa.s a fair m the Bngb .Mi .Mcbe-. a garden with ,a shrine T" 
f.akir of that ^naine. T saw the Ar.dt.tnis return, 'ug. prery species 

"'’t in rennisifio-i ■ horses, m’des 

M ■,d:eu:'-"i- • .r - 

nnnren-erl oidToek ce-s. ,v,th cargoes of giggling claneinv crirls The 
niim ler of persons who will stow themsolyes in the.se yeldcles is ouitc 
astounding ; all were ir tl.p,r uolidoy dresses The Hindoo was to Y 
distingnished by Ins pasfemork on bis fc.rehe.ed. bis rose-eolopred 
worrV 7-1 ’7 IMussnlm.an nsnalh 

b;s^?e'’^V "T' matcbloek and accoutrements 

lose ’’i- r-onld-he kuepd-ppches or bi- 

r'loso-nf+ino- i]]_Tnpf]o '^Ghnzni. 14> 

1 ^-n Robert Leech, of the Bomb-y Hngineers, 

and Hr. Parevn! Lord who were attaehed to Biirnes’ K-Poul Mission 
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CHAPTER IV. came over to Multan on their way from Dera Ghazi Khan to Dera 

Ismail Khan. At Multan they gathered much important information; 

Place* of in- and although ‘ they experienced some difficulties, their stay there was 

terest. by no means disagreeable.’. — (Burnes’ Cabool, 1842, p. 88; Wood’s 

Oxus, 2nd edition, p. -51.) 


The fort. 


After this Multan seems to have been somew’nat sparingly visited 
by Europeans until the siege of 1848-49, which has been already des- 
cribed. 


Multan, it may lieie be mentioned, has the honor of be- 
ing the birth-place of thr ee distin sruished men in history. 
The Delhi itmpcror Mnmimmad uTighlalf^STiah. is said to 
have been bom about the end of the thirteenth century in a 
hamlet now lying between the Lohari gate and the civil lineS 
church, which is still known hy the name of ‘ Toleh Khan ’ — ■ 
a corruption, it is said, of ‘ Tughlak Khan Early in the 
fifteenth century, too, was horn, at a house known as the 
‘ Khizanawala ilakan ’, near the Eu.ssain Gahi, the Emperot 
Bahlol Lodi, and his h'lrth, it is said, was prematurely occa- 
sioned hy a house falling upon, and, at the same time, killing 
his mother. Ija«tly, it was in the Saddozai Kirri. in the 
snhurhs of Multan, as nearly as may he in the spot now occu- 
pied hy the house facing the residence of the Commissioner, 
that Ahmad Shah Ab'dali, the first of the Durrani sovereign? 
of Afghanistan, is said to have been bom somewhere toward! 
the end of the 17th beginning of the 18th century. 



The chief features of the town will now he noticed niv 
der three heads, according as they lie (t) in the fort, (ii) in 
the city, and (m) outside the city. 


(1) — The Eokt. 


The fort is huilt on a detached mound of earth separat- 
ed from the city hy the heel of an old branch of the Eavi 
rivev. As regards the date of the foundation of the fort, 
we have no historical evidence, and our conclusions can be 
based only on the results of a well sunk hy Sir Alevandet 
Cunningham when he v. as here in 1853. The well was just 
outside the walls of the temple of Prahladpuri, and the re- 
sults are thus given in a tabular form : — 


Dpp^/i, f'Ct. 
^ I 

3 

■‘‘X 

5 i 


71 
s » 


m 

II 



rrnl.Thle rUt.‘. 


D/ ^rovprip.v. 


( Upper s'-rabur : Endish brnken Inttlp 
X .ir -roa «'r ells : '.paden br.llct^. 


pieces 


... l.iC'O . . (ilazcd poftew anil g'.aypil tiles. 

... 1400 ... Small brick-. 6" x 4’ x 1". 

... 1300 ... 

... 12f6 ... 

... IICO f Muiz-ud-(lin Kaikebad. A. D 1286- 

1 87. Glazed bine chiragh or oi lamp. 
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Depth, feet. 
12 

13 

14 

15 
161 
17i • 
18 

191 

20 j • 

21 

221 
23) • 


251 

26) 

27 

28 1 

29 ) 

30 

317 

32 ) 

33 

341 

35) 

36 

371 

38) 

39 

40 




Drolable date. Dueoveries. 

Coin of Sri Sainanta Deva, Circa A.D. 9C0. 


lOC'O 

950 

900 

800 

700 

6C0 

510 

400 

300 

200 

100 

BC. 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 


Bricks 11" x 6J" x 2". Glazed tUcs and 
) pottery ceased. 


Red axLes 2 feet deep, 
Block allies 6 to 9 inclie: 


S Bricks 11' X 
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6i' 


Fragments of large bricks 14" x 11" x 2)". 


1 2 feet of C 

. bsLcs ) Shoe-maker’s sharpening stone. 

) Copper vessel with some 200 
. coins. 


1 burnt earth. ( 




Natural soil uimii.xcd. 


-(See Arch. Sur, Seps., v, 127.) 


The ashes in the 8th century A. D. may, according to 
Cunningham, represent the capture of Multan by Muhammad 
Kasim in A. D. 702, and those in the 4th century B. C. the 
supposed capture by Alexander in B. C. 326. 


While it was intact the circuit of the fort was 6,600 feet, 
or 1;^ miles, and it had 46 bastions, including two flanking 
towers at each of the four gates. The four gates were (i) the 
Be or Deh gate on the west, which is the one usually en- 
tered by visitors. The name is said by Cunningham to re- 
present ‘ Dewal ’, the gate having in former times led 
straight to the Dewal or temple inside the fort, which will 
be described below.* (ii) The Khizri gate, on the north-east, 
so called because it led most directly on to the river, which. 


* It should, at the same time, be observed that none of the gates 
is so far from the site of the old temple as this one. One of the 
drains in the centre of the fort is still known as Mamii De's drain. 

T 
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like other water, is tinder the protection of the saint Khwaja 
Khizr.* {Hi) The Sikhi gate on the south-east. The name 
of the gate may or may not be connected, as has been sug- 
gested, with the neighbouring town of Sikha, so often men- 
tioned hy the early Arab Historians ; hut it is as likely to 
mean merely the ‘ Spiked gate It is said that the doors 
of the gate were armed with projecting spikes to prevent 
their being battered by elephants. It was at this gate that 
the murderous attack was made on Mr. Agnew in 1848. The 
gate has now disappeared, hut a road leads past it to the 
shrines of Prahladpuri and Bahawa l Haqq. (iv) The Hehri 
gate opposite'HlTe Hussain Gahi. so~called because of the 
deep depression below it; this has now practically disappear- 
ed. 

Tor a year or two after annexation, and until the pre- 
sent cantonment was laid out. the greater part of the garri- 
son was stationed in the fort; hut the fort has now lost its 
militaiy importance. 

The earliest and most celebrated of the building ^ in the 


fort is one of which there is now not a trace remaining, viz., 
the temple known to the early Muhammadans as the Temple 
.j)f the Sun . This temple is mentioned by Hiuen TsangiiT 
641 .4. I). It was apparently destroyed in the lltb century, 
but it was again restored, and it seems to have been still 
standing in Thevenot’s time ('after 1666 A.D.). It appears 
to have been shortly after-wards destroyed by Aurangzeb, and 
its pla ce seems to have been taken by a Jama Masjid. This 

'Tri rl?'tum was made by the'Sikhs into a powder^ a gazine, 

and this magazine was blown up by a shell from the British 
batteries in the siege of 1848. Its ruins were seen hy Cun- 
ningham in 1853 ' in the veip- middle of the fort ’. Accord- 
ing to the map attached to the Archmological Survey Eeport 
of 1872-73, the building must have been just to the west of 
the place where the obelisk in memory of Agnew and Ander- 
son now stands. The ff-llowing are the accmints given of 
the temple by the several writers who mention it; — 

[/Hiuen Tseng, u-tio w.as in Jfuitan in 641 A. T) , vritos : — 

' The country is .about 4.000 li in oirruit ; the rnnital town is 
some 30 li round. It is thiokly populated. The cstahlishments are 
we.althT,^ This eountrv is in dependence on the Ivingdom. of the Cheka 
(Tso-Kial The soil is rich and fertile. The rlirmte is snft and 
agreeable. _ The u-.sr.uers of the people are simple and honest; they 
love learning, and honour the virtuous. The greater part saorifice 
to the spirits; few believe in the law of Buddha There are about 
ten sangharamns mostly in ruins; there are a few priests who study 
indeed, but without any wish to excel There are eight T)eva temples. » 
in which sectaries of various classes dwell. Tliere is Ti fempTe de^ 
dicated to the =nu. verv magnifirent and profusely decorated. The 




* Of. the Khiari gate of Lahore City. Cunningham suggests that 
the gat^ was named after Khizr Khan a governor of the lltb 
Centurv mentioned in Chapter IT above. 
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image of the Sun-deva is cast la yellow gold and orname nted with CHAPTER 1V» 

rare gems. Its'~3ivine inSgEt li" mysteriously manifested, and^ its 

spirituarViowers made plain to all. .Women play their music, light PlaCMofin* 
their torches, offer tiieir flowers and pertumes to honour it. This 
custom has been continued from the verv first. The kings and high ^ temnle. 
families of the five Indies never fail to make their offerings of gems ^ ’ P* 

and precious stones (to the Deva). They have founded a home of 
mercj- (happinessl, in which they provide food and drink, and medi- 
cines for the poor and sick, aflording succour and substenance. Men 
from all countries come here to offer up their pra yers ; there are 
a lways .some thousands doing so . On tiie four <k1m of the temple 
"are tanks with flowering groves * wliere one can wander about with- 
out restraint.’ — (Beal: Bartrds . oi We'-fern Counfries. Hiuev Tsang, 
ii. 274). 


(/Wilford in As. Re:... xi. 70, quotes a storv from the Bli.ivishya 
Purana to the effect that Samba, sou of Krishna, crossed to the 
north of the Che^nab, and soon after erected a golden statue to the sun. 

/Abu Zaid (about 916 A. D.) mentions ' the idol called Multan ’ 
which, he says, is .'ituatcn ‘ in the environs of Massura ’ ; and says 
that .aloes from Kamrun (Assarnl are used l>.v tlic miniscer: of the 
tempie as inceu.se. — (Ell. i. 11.) 

According to the Chach-nama (written originally before 7.50 a.d.) 
Muhammad Kasim, when he took Multan in 712 A. D.. was told of a 
hoard buried in old times by .Jibawin (v.l .Jaswin. .Jasiir), <i chief of 
the cit'- and a descendant of the Rai of Kashmir, who ' made a 
reservoir, or. the e.nstern side of Multan, which was ib'l yards scpiare. 
In the middle of it h.e built a temple .30 .vards scpuire and under it 
a chamber in which he concealed -jO copper jars, each of which was 
filled with a fine gold dust. Over it tl.cre is a temple in which there 
is an idol made of red gold, and trees are planted round the roservior.’ 
Kasim went there and found ‘ an idol made of gold, and its two eyes 
were ’-right red rubies. He had it taken up and obtained 13,200 mans 
of gold . — (E ll. i. 203.) 

\/A1 Bilnduri (88.3-4), in speaking of Muhammad Kasim’s expedi- 
tion. says he c.aptured the temple ministers. ‘ The Mussulmans found 
there much codl in .t chamber 10 cubits long bv 8 broad, and there 
was an aperture above through which the gold was poured into the 
chamber ... The temple ibudd) of Multan received rich presents and 
offerings, and to it the people of Sind resorted as to a place of 
pilgrimage. They circumambulated it and shaved their heads and 
beards. They conceived that the iuia ge was Jihat of the prophet Job — 
Tod'.s ueaee be on him! ’ — (Ell. i, 122.) 

jTstakbri fahout Oo’ A T).) mentions the id'J and the number of 
pilgrims who went to worship it: — ‘The temple of the idol is a strong 
odifice situated in the most p opulous part of the-_eitv-.iu . t he mar ket 


of M'llt.tTTbelQw xhe ha znrMJ the ivorv dealers and the shnps of~tEe 
copp er -smi ths. The idol is placed under a cupola m the”fnTdsJ of 
the ’Kiiilcririg. :'.nd the ministers of the idol and those devoted to its 
service fRvell rnuud the cupola. In Multan there are pn men, either 
of Hind or ^ind. who worship idols except those who worship this 
■‘del In this temple. The idol has a human shape and is naked, with 
its legs bent in a nuadrangnlar posture on a throne made of brick and 
mortar. Its whole body is covered with .a red skin like morocco 
leather, and nothing hut i’-s eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
body is m.a de ofjool. s.ame deny this. Rut the body is not allowed to 
MlKTin covered to decide the point. The eyes of the idol are preeiou* 
gems , and its head i= covered with a. orown of gorff. Tf~sif5'‘Tfr » 
— quaclraugular position on the throne, its hands resting upon its knees 
with the fingers closed, so that only four can he counted When the 
Muhammadans make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, 
the inhahit.snts bring it out. pretending that they will break it ancl 

t2 
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burnt it, upon this the Muhammadan retire, otherwise they would 
destroy Multan.” — (Ell. i, 27.) 

Masudi (died 957 A.D.) says Multan contains the idol kiiow ja bv 
Multa n ; and mentions the pilgrimages to it~aH3~The rich 
present of aloes made to it. ‘ When the unbelievers march against 
JIultan, and the faithful do not feel themselves strong enough to 
oppose them, they threaten to break the idol and their enemies im- 
mediately withdraw.’ — ^E ll. i, 23.) 


Ibu Haukal (976 A.D.) copies Tstakhri 
3.5.) 

Abu Rihan Albiruni (970-1038^ writes ; — 


W'ord 


for 


word. — (E ll. 


‘ A famous idol of theirs was that of Multan, dedicated to the 
sun and therefore called Aditya. It was of wood and covered with 

red Cordova leather ; its two eyes were two red rubies When 

Mahomed Ibn Alkasim Ibn Almunabbih conquered Multan, be in- 
quired why the town had become so very flourishing and so many 
treasures had there been accumulated; and then he found out that 
thi.s idol was the cause, for there came pilgrims from all sides to visit 
it. Therefore he thought it best to leave the idol where it was, but 
bung a piece of cow’s flesh on its neck by way of mockery. On the 
same place a mosque was built. When then the Karmatians occupied 

'T^TuttMk'TannTiyMbn Shaiban. the usurper, broke the idol iuto pieces 

and killed its priests. He made bis mansion, which was a castle built 
of brick, on an elevated place, the mosque instead of the old mos- 
que, which be ordered to be shut, from hatred against anything that 
had been done under the Caliphs of the house of Umayya. When 
afterwards the hle«sed prince Mahomed swept away their rule from 
t’’.ose countries he made again the old mosque the place of the Friday 
worship, niid the second one was left to decay. At present it is 
only a hani floor where branches of Hiuna (lotcsirit; incrmW) are 
bound together.’ — (S.tCH.AU. i. 116.) 


Again, talking of places of Hindu pilgrimage, the author says: 
‘They used to visit Multan before its idol temple a as destroyed.' — 
(SvcHAv, i, 14S.) 

Tdrisi ;about 1103 .A.D.) copies a good deal from Tstakhri. He say.s, 
however, of the idol; ‘It is in the human form, with four sides, and 
is sitting on a seat made of bricks and plaster. . . It is. as we have 
said square, and its arms below the elbows seem to be four in number. 

i Tlie temple of the idol is situated in the middle of Multan, in the most 
frequented bazar. It is a dome-shaped building. The upper part of 
the dome is gilded, and the dome and the gates are of great solidity. 

The columns are very loft.v, and the walls coloured Being 

ignormt of the name of the man who set it up the inhahit.ants content 
the n-elves with saying it is a wonder. — (E ll. i. 81 .) 

Kazwini (about 127-5 A.D.) says of Multiin • ‘The infidels have a 
large temple there and a great idol (budd). The chief mosque is near 
this te nple. ..... .All this is related hy Alisar bin Maballil , . . 

I The same author says the summit of the temple is 300 cubits, and the 
I height of the idol 20 cubits. The h.ousos of the servants and devotee- 
are ro’ind the temple, and there are no idol worshippers in Mnlt.an 

besides those who dwell in those precincts Tbii-id-Fakili say= 

that an Indian came to this idol and placed upon his bead a '-rcai-n ,d' 
cotton daubed witli pitch : be did the same with bis fingers, and hav- 
ing set fire to it staved before the idol until it was burnt. — CE tl i, 

96.) ^ . ; 

Ko other mention of the idol is made before that of Tl;eveiiot, 
th.e French traveller, who wrote in 1687, and wlmse description has 
Ijeen quoted above. 


The Prahladpuri On the north edge of the fort is tlie teniTilt- of Piaiilad- 

pnri, tvhirh takes its name from Prahlad. the her,, of the 
story of the Tnon or Narsingh Avata" of the g .d Yishnr,. 
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The story tells how this country was at one time under the CHAPTER IV. 
sway of a Raja named Harnakhash (Riranya Kasipri). a Places of in - 

local Mezentius, who condemned the gods and forbade the tereat. 
doing' of homage in their name. His sou, the pious Pia!,h;d Prahlidcnri 
Bhagat, refused to obey his orders, and the tyrant oide-, ed a temple, 
pillar of gold to be heated with tire, so that the son might 
be bound to it. When, however, twilight came, and the 
servants attempted to hind the pious Prablad to the pillar, 
the pillar burst in twain, and out sprang the god Yi.slinu in 
the form of a Man-Lion, who at once proceeded to lay the king 
across his knees and i-ip him open with his claws, in the 
manner which we see at times so vividly portrayed in the 
pictures wbirdi adorn tlie walL of TTindii sliops aud dwell- 
ings.* 

The temple, lying, as it does, so elo>e alongside the 
shrine of Bahawal Haqq, is probahly an old one,t but it 
possesses no proper Mabatmya, or sacred chronicle, to show 
its_ previous history, the only book of the kind owned by the 
priests being the Narsing-puran. which is said to contain 
no local allusions. The temple is noticed by Burnes in his 
account of Multan quoted above. It was unroofed, and 
otherwise damaged, by the explosion of the magazine dining 
the siege of 1R4S. iYlien Cunningham was in Multan in 
1853. it was • quite deserted ’, but subsequently it was le- 
parted by subscription, and a new image of tb.e Yai'inch 
Avatar was set up in it. It appears that there was forme: ly 
an entrance to the temple through the shrine of Babnrral 
Haqq, but during the years in which the temple was disused 
this was elosed. In 1810 the Hindus raised the height of 
the spire of the temple, a proceeding’ which led to protests 
from the guardians of the neighbouring sbrire. and subse- 
quently to a good deal of ill-feeling, which ultimately ended 
in a serious riot in the city. 

The shrine was well supported by the Sikh Government, 
and still retains some inafi lands. The mabant aLo receives, 
or till lately received, an annual contribution from every shop 
in the city. There is a fair at the Narsingb Cbaudas in Jeth 
(in May), which lasts from 3 to 0 p.ji. : towards the end of 
the fair the people imed to throw cucumbers at each other, 
and the proceedings used to be a bit noisy, hut of late vears 
they have become more decorous. 


This king had, after the style of Balder, received a promise that 
ne would be killed neither in heaven nor on earth, neither bv niaht 
nor bj' dav, &c. ‘ ^ 


* 1 , original Narsingh temple w.as here, and that 

the Emperor Sher Shah replaced it by a mosque known as the ‘ bara- 
Hamhawala from its 12 columns. This mosque having fallen in, the 
Prahladpuri temple was built oh its mins. 
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Immediately to the west of the Prahladpuri temple is 
the shrine of Bahawal Haqq. 

Sheikh Baha-ud-din Zakaria, otherwise known as Ba^ 
hawal Haqq, was, according to Abul Pazl (Jerret iii, 362), 

‘ the son of Wajih-ud-din Muhammad-b-Kamal-ud-din Ali 
Shah Kurayshi, and was born at Kot Karor,* near Multan, 
in A. H. 565 (A. D. 1169-70). His father died when he was 
a child : he grew in wisdom, and studied in Tiiran and Iran. 
He received his doctrine from Sheikh Shihab-ud -din Suhar- 
wardi at Baghdad, and reached the degree of vicegerent. 
He was on therms of great friendship with Sheikh Farid 
Shakkarganj, and lived with him for a considerable time. 
Sheikh (Fakr-ud-din) Iraki and Mir Husayni were his dis- 
ciples Bahawal Haqq was for many years the great saint 
of Multan, and has still a very extensive reputation in the 
South-West Punjab and in Sindli. One of his miracles was 
the preservation of a sinking boat . and the boatmen of the 
Ghenab and Indus still invoke Balmwal Hanq as their patron 
saint in times of difficulty. Hi- lieath thus described by 
Abul Fazl ; ‘ On the 7th of Zatar A. H. 665 (Tth November 

1266), an aged person of grave aspect sent in to him a sealed 
letter by the hand of hi^ son Sadr-ud-din. He read it and 
gave up the ghost; and a loml voice was heard from th® 
four corners of the town : " Frieml i- united to friend ” 
(Dost ba do't rasidi.t 

The shrine is said to have i)e(-n built by the saint him- 
self, and, according to Cunningham, there is only one other 
specimen of the architecture of thi« exact iieriod, and that 
is at Sonepat. The tomb is <:hus described: — ‘The lower 
part of the toinh is a square ‘U .ji jeer 9 inches outside. 
This is surmounted hy an octagon, about one-half of the 
height of the sciuare. above which there is a hemispherical 
dome. The greater part of the building is a mass of white 
plaster; but on the eastern side theie are still existing some 
fairly preserved specimens of diaper ornaments in glazed 
tiles’. { The tomb was so mucli damaged during the siege 
of 1848 as to become an almost complete ruin. A proposal 
was made in 1850 hy the Local Government that 10,000 
rupees should he granted for the repair of this tomb and 
that of Rukn-i-Alam, but the proposal was not sanctioned, 
and the shrine was repaired l)y means of subscriptions col- 
lected b)y the then Makhdum Shah Mahmud. 

The shrine contains, besides the tomb of the saint and 
many of his descendants, tha' of his S()n 8adr-ud-din. The 

• This is Karor in the Leiah Tahsi'l of Jlianwali. 

t Ferishta also gives an account of the saint. 

X Archaeological Survey Reports v. 131. 

f See Griffin’s Puniab Chiefs new edition, ii, 87. 
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story is tKat Bakawal Haqq left enormous sums of wealth, 
to his son, hut that Sadr-ud-din, on coming into possession 
of it, at once distributed the whole of it to the poor, saying 
that, although his father had sufficiently conquered himself 
to have no fear of an improper use of it, he himself, not 
being so advanced in sanctity, dreaded the temptation.* 
According to Abdul Pazl he died in A. H. 709 (A. D. 1309). t 
Opposite the door of the shrine is a small grave adorned 
with blue tiles, which covers the body of the brave Nawab 
Muzalfar Khan, who died sword in hand at the gate of the 
shrine in 1818, defending himself against the assault of the 
Sikh invaders. On the tomb is the following fine inscrip- 
tion (now nearly obliterated) : — 

Shuja’ ivas ibn-us Shuja wa Haji 
Amir-i-ilultan zahe Muzaffar. 

Ba roz-i-Maidan ba tegh o bazii 
Che hamla awurd chun ghazanfar. 

Chii surkh-ru shud ba sue jannat 

Baguft Rizwan ‘ Biya Muzaffar.’ (i.e., A. H. 1233.) 

Of which the following (though missing some of the points 
of the original) luaj- be given as a translation: — 

The brave, son of the brave, and Haji, 

Amir of Multan, 0 brave Muzaffar, 

In the day of battle — with arm and sword — 

How lion-like was his onslaught; 

When, with face aflame, he set out for Paradise. 

The porter of Heaven’s gate cried, ‘ Come 0! Muzaffar.’ 

In these precincts are buried also Shahnawaz Khan, son 
of Muzafiar Khan, who was killed with his father; the cele- 
brated Makhdum Shah Mahmud, the late Makhduin Bahawal 
Bakhsh, and most of the eminent members of the Koreshi 
family. On the eastern wall of the shrine is an inscription 
commemorating the repair of the dome by one Pir Muhammad, 
of Thanesar, and over the western gateway is an interesting 
inscription regarding the exemption of grain from taxation 
in the year 1762-63 by Ali Muhammad Khan, Khakwani, then 
Subadar of Multan. The inscription may be translated as 
follows : — 

In the days of the Durffnf Emperor, 

When every man’s hunger was satisfied with bread, 

In every place was bread cheap in price. 

Nor was there famine save in Multan alone. J 
No one dieth save from hunger. 


* Ferishta, quoted by Jarret. — Ain iii, 362. 
t Jarret. — Ain iii, 365. 

t The people in the Punjab generally having apparently recovered 
from the great famine of A.D. 1759-69. 
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And exaction of grain dues Lath made high the price of food. 
Now for God’s sake and for the sake of the friend of God, 

By the aid of the Syads, his noble offspring 

And by the grace of the countenance of the great Pir Mahhub 
Suhhani, 

Who in saintness exceedeth all other saints; 

By the aid of the countenance of the great Makhdum Bah^ 
ud-din 

And for the sake of Eukn-i-Alam (know this^ ; 

And for the praise of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 

From whom the kings of the earth receive their crowns ; 

Ali Muhammad Khan, the servant of God, 

Hath remitted the dues upon grain. 

If any Subadar take any due on grain 
May his wife be three times utterly divorced. 

A voice from heaven cried, in the name of the All-Pure God, 

■ The year of this event is The eternal Giver of Treasure.’ 

(i.e., A.H. 1176.) 

On the 'omh-west side of the fort is the inaguificent tomb 
of Eukn-i-Alam, a/t/7.c Rtil:n-ud-din Ahnl Fatteh, the grand- 
son of the saint Bahatval Haqq. Eukn-i-Alam was a man 
of great leligioii.s and political iniiiteiiee in the day.- of the 
Tiighlak sovereigns, and wa- in !^[ultan wlien the city was 
visited by the traveller Ibn Batuta, in 1334. ‘ Sheikh Eukn- 

ud-din -ay- Ahul Fazl (-laiTet, iii, 33-0) . ’ wa< the son of 
Sadr-ud-din Arif, and the successor of hi- etnineut sraiid- 
father. At the time when Sultan Kuth-ud-din (Huliarak 
Shah Khilji — A.H. 717. A. D. 131 7) regarded Sheikh Nizam- 
ud-din with disfavour, he summoned Sheikh Riikn-ud-din 
from Hultan in the hope of disturbing his inilueni'e. On 
his arrival near Delhi he met Sheikh Xizam-ud-din. Kutb- 
ud-din, on receiving the Sheikh (Eukn-ud-din). asked him 
“ VTho antong the neople of the city wa< foremost in a'oing 
out to meet him He replied: “ The most eminent per- 
son of his age. By the happy answer he removed the king’s 
displeasure”. 

reg;ircls tlio teaching of the saint. Griffin write, s ■ ‘From 
what remains of his doctrines, scattered through the works of his dis- 
walls, 41 feet ■( inches high and 1-3 feet 3 inches thick, supported by 
ciples, it appears that he taught a modified form of metempsychosis. 
He asserted that at the day of iudgment the wicked would rise in 
bestial forms snit.^ble to the charaeters which thev had borne on earth : 
the carnal man wonld rise a leopard: the licentious man a goat; the 
glutton a pig: and so on through the animal kingdom .” — (Ptinjnh 
Phipfs. new edition, ii. S-o.) 

The -brine thns described bv Gm'ningbam.* — “ This fine bnilding 
is an octagon of .fil feet inches diameter inside, with perpendicular 
sloping towers at the angles. This is surmounted by a smaller octagon 
of 2.5 feef P inches exterior side and 26 feet 10 inches in height, which 
leaves a n.arrow passage all round the top of tlm lower stor.ev for the 
‘ Muezzin ’ to ea’l the faithfnl to prayers from all sides, .\bove this 


Archasological Reports, v. 132-4. 
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is a hemispherical dome of -58 feet exterior diameter. The total 
height of the tomb, including a plinth of -3 feet, is just 2 inches over KiO 
feet. But as the building stands on the high ground on the north- 
western edge of the fort, its total height above the country is 1 30 
feet. This great height makes it one of the most striking objects on 
approaching Multan, as it can be seen for a distance of 12 or 15 
miles all round. 

‘ The Rukn-i-Alam is built entirely of red brick, bounded with 
beams of sisam wood, which are now much deea.ved. The whole of the 
exterior is elaborately ornamented with glazed tile panels, ,and string 
courses and battlements. The only colours used are dark blue, 
azure and white, hut these are contrasted witli the deep led of the 
finely polished bricks; and the result is both effective and ple.ising. 
These mosaics are not like those of later days, — mere plane surl.ues 
— ^but the patterns are raised from half an inch to two inches above the 
back ground. This mode of construction must have been ver.v trouble- 
some ; but its inrreased effect is undeniable, as it unites all the beauty 
of variety of colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern. 
In the accompanying plate I Lave given a few specimens of tbose 
curious and elaborate panels. 

“ The interior of the Bukn-i-Al.am was originall.v plastered and 
painted with various ornaments, of which only a few traces now remain. 
The sarcophagus of Bukn-ud-din is a large plain mass of brick-v.ork 
covered with mud plaster. About one buudred of his descendants lie 
around him under similar masses of brick and mud. that the wfio’.e 
of the interior is now filled with rows of these unsightl.v mounds. 

‘ There are several rurious stories about tliis tomb, some cf 
which would appear to have originated in the f.ict that it was first 
built by Tuglilak for himself, and was afterwards given up by bis sr,n, 
Mohammad Tughlak. for the last resting-place of Rnkn-ud-din. 
Tughlak first began to build close to the tomb of Babawal Haciq, when 
a voice was heard fmm the tomb of the saint savng. “ Yon r’-o 
treacling on my body.” Another site was then chosen at .a short clis- 
tance when again the saint’.s voice was heard, saying “ Yon .mc 
treading on my knees.” A third .site, still farthqr off', was i,oxt taken, 
when a third time the voice was heard, saying. “ Yon ai-p treading 
on nt'" fact.” TngLLak then selected the pres.ent site at the very 
opposite end of the fort; and as the voice was not heard again the 
tomb was finished. Some say that the voice was Imard onl.v once, 
exclaiming “You are tread’ng on my feet.” 

‘ Another story is. that Bukn-nd-din. v.ho was originallv huried 
in the iomh of his grandfather Bahawal Haqc;. removed himself to 
his present tomb after his hnrial. It would apnear from the account 
of Ihn Batuta that the mysterious death of Tughlak r-n.; rcdlv 
planned by his son Arohammad. and carried out hv Malik /acla. the 
inspector of hniklings. who afterwards heoame the chief TYazir of 
Mohammad, with the title of Kliwaia-i-.Tnhan. The- "Mnltaii saint' 
was present at the cnt.sstronl ?. and Tbn Batata’s account w.as ohtaired 
direct from him. His words a’-e : “ Rheikh TJnkn-ud-din told me that 
he wa.s then near the RiiH 'n. and that the Sultan’s favnnritp son 
Ylahmud was with thorn. Thorenron Yloh.ammad oamo and said to 
the Sheikh : “ Master it is now time for afternoon prayer, go down 

and nrav.” “I went clown.” said the Sheikh, “and they brought the 
elephants noon one side, r.s ihe prince ancl his confidant had arranged; 
when the aniTiials passer! aloag that side. Ho bnihling fcP dowri upon 
the Sultan and his son l\fa' n’ud. T heord ’’ho ’loiso.” r-ontinnetl the 
Sheikh, “and T returned without having said mv prayers. T saw that 
the building had fallen. The Sultan’s son Afoh-'mmad ordered niokaxes 
and shoroTs to ho hronght to dig and seM- for Ids fatho”. ho rnade 

signs for them not to hurr’'. ancl tho toots worn not brought till after 

coTisot. Then thev began io ch’g mid they fonne] the ^’dt.an. wJ o 

had hent over his son to =aTe him from cloaifi ” 
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■ Here we see the anxie.-.y of Mohammad for the safety of Ruin- 
iia-c.in, as testified by the sauit himself, and at the same time we learn 
irom^ his trustworthy eye wU ness that Mohammad made signs to the 
pe-jpie not to hurry in bringing tools to extricate his father. His 
.. -?*' "l*® safety of Vhe saint betrays his guilty intentions 

towards his father; and I tlmk that the people of Multan are right 
in ^eir belief that the great tamb at Multan was given by Mohammad 
to hukn-ud-din as a bribe to keep him quiet regarding the death of 
Tughlak Shah.’ 

Tliis shrine and that of Bahawal Haqq are enlivened at 
times by the visits of bands of pilgrims from Sindh and else- 
where. who march in with ilag-s, crying out in chorus: 
“ Dana Bahawal Haqq ! Dam Bahawal Haqq ” ! The official 
custodian of the shrines is the Makhdiim, Khan Bahadur 
Miin'd Husain, a viceregal darhari, an account of whose 
family is given in an earlier chapter. 

In the centre of the fort is an obelisk erected to the 
memory of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, who were murdered 
at the ‘ Idgah ’ in 1848. The obeli«k is about 50 feet high, 
with five steps to a pedestal 5 feet high. On a white tablet, 
on the west face of the pedestal, there is an iuscription written 
by Sir Herbert Edwarde.s in the taste of the time, which runs 
as follow^ : — 


Beneath this Monument 
Ijie the Remains 
of 

P.^TRicK Alex.^nder Vans Agnew, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
■WlLLI.AM AxDERSOX. 

Lieutenant, 1st Bombay Fusilier Regiment. 

.Assistants to the Resident at Lahore, 

Who being deputed by the Government to 
Relieve, at his own request. 

Biw.an Mulraj, Viceroy of jMultan. 

Of the fortress and authority which he held 
Were attacked and wounded by the Garrison 
On the 19th April, 1848, 

And. being treacherously deserted by the Sikh Escort, 
Wore on the following day, 

In flagrant breach of national faith and hospitality 
Barbarously murdered 

In the ‘ Edgah ’ under the walls of Mooltan 
Xiiiis 

These two young public servants 
At the ages of 25 and 28 years 
Full of high hopes, rare talents, 

And promise of future usefulness, 

Even in their death 
Doing their Country honour. 

Wounded and forsaken 
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They could offer no resistance, 

But hand in hand calmly awaited 
The onset of their assailants; 

Nobly they refused to yield, 

Foretelling the day 

When thousands of Englishmen should come 
To avenge their death, 

And destroy Mulraj, his army, and fortress. 

History records 

How the prediction was fulfilled. 

Borne to the grave 

By their victorious Brother Soldiers and Countrymen 
They were buried with Military honors. 

Here 

On the summit of the Captured Citadel, 

On the 26th January, 1849, 

The annexation 
Of the Punjab to the Empire 
Was the result of the War, 

Of which their assassination 
Was the commencement. 

To the east of the obelisk are three large sepulchral monu- 
ments, with the following iii''Oriptions : — 

Saobed to the Memory of IMajor George Sheafe Moxtizambert killed 
in action in Command of H. M. 10th Regiment, on the 12th Sep- 
tember 1848, aged 34 years; and of Captain Hollingsworth, 
of the same Regiment, who died of a wound received in 
the action of the 9th September 1848, aged 30 years. 


To the Memory of Second-Lieutenants J. Thomson and C. T. Graham, 
Bengal Artillery, who fell at the siege of Multan, 1849. 

Erected by their Brother Officers. 


In Memory of 1 Sergeant and 13 Gunners, Bengal Foot Artillery, who 
fell at the siege of Multan, 1848-9. 

This Tomb is erected by their Comrades. 


In tbe open space to tbe west of tke obelisk is tlie tomb of 
Syad Darbar Shah, Bukhari, a small structure with an at- 
tendant in charge. 

(II)— The City. 

Tbe City proper of Multan is bounded on tbe north by 
the depression lying’ between it and the fort, and on all other 
sides by a brick wall. 

‘ The waUed city,’ writes Cunningham,* ‘ is 4,200 feet in length 
and 2,400 feet in breadth, with the long straight side facing the south- 
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CHAPTER IV. west. Altogther the walled circuit of Multan, including both city and 

_ citadel is 15,000 feet, or very nearly three miles ; and the whole circuit 

Places of in« of the place, including the unwalled suburbs, is from four and a half to 
terett. five miles. This last measurement agrees exactly with the estimate of 
■ 1 t Hiuen Thsang, who makes the circuit of Multan 30 “ li,” or just five 
Memorial ooeusk. jjii}es. It agrees also with the estimate of Elphinstone, who, with his 
usual accuracy, describes Multan as above four miles and a half in 
circumference. The fortress had no ditch, when it was seen by Elphin- 
stone and Burnes but a broad deep ditch, which could be readily 
filled by the w'aters of the Ravi canals, was shortly afterwards added 
by Sawan Mai. the energetic Governor of Multan, under Ranjit Singh. 
The walls are said to have been built by Murad Bakhsh, the youngest 
son of Shall Jahan, who was Governor of Multan for a few years 
towards the close of his reign. But the work of Murad Bakhsh must 
have been confined to repairs, including a complete facing of the 
greater part ; for when I dismantled the defences of Multan in IS-od. I 
found that the brick walls were generally double, the outer wall being 
about four feet thick and the inner walls from .3J to 4 feet. The whole 
was built of burnt bricks and mud mortar excepting the outer courses, 
which were laid in lime mortar to a depth of 9 inches. 

The city has six gates, which are placed in the following order: — 
The Lahori or Lohari gate at its north-western corner ; the Bohar gate 
at its south-western corner. Next to the Bohar gate, on the south, 
comes the Haram gate; flien the Pak gate.* On the eastern side is the 
Delhi gate, and at the north-eastern '■orner is the Dnulat gate."*- The 
bastion at the south-eastern corner is the Khuni Bnrj, or Bloodv 
Bastion, where the British troops, on .Tannary 2, 13-19. stormed the 
city. On the northern side is a wide approach to the city, rising 
from llie old bed of tb-' Ravi and known as the ITu-aiii Galii.t Prom 
the Hus.tin Galii. .a wide paved street runs for about half a mile in 
a southerlv direction into tb.e heart of the eitv. This is known .as 
the rhank, .and at two-thirds of its length f>-om the Husain Gnhi it 
'ends out a broad street to the Delhi gate on the east, and another 
to the T.abori on the west. The ehauk ends at the mosc(ue of Mali 
Arnhammad. at which point three broad streets branob off to the Bohar. 
Haram and Pak gates, respectivel.v. The other streets are narrow and 
tortuous often ending iu i ids dc sco . The eentr.al portion of the citv 
ne.-ir the Mali Mnliaminnd M-asoue is known as the “ Kup.” 

r a • iluliaTinnadan Iiuildincrs in flip rifv. flip most tp- 

ar ezi innikalilp is the slirine of Sfipikh Mnljanimarl Vusaf Garclpzi. 

iipar tkp Boliar safe. Tin’s is a recta pgiil an donieless Bpild- 
inir. plputifnllr doporated witli glazed tile work of consider- 
ahle liPaiity. In the same courtyard are several p-raves: an 
imnmhara some -10 years old, a mo.sqiie. al'o modern, and a 
new huildinp' for ahT’itions ; also a S 7 u;-|]l shrine enverinp n 


* The Pak gate is so called from the adjoining shrine of Musa 
Piik Shahid and the Haram gate, from the f.act that the zanan.i of 
Toe Gihini do-cenda’its of rlie s.ame .saint (Musa P.-ik Shahid') wr.' 
■‘here situated. 

t So called hecau'e die Moghal court and cantonments were out- 
side xhis ga.te in the neighbourhood of the Am Khas. The suburb of 
Aghapura, to the south of this was the residence of the Moghal lords 
or aghas. 

Z Said by some to he called after a gra.ss-=eller of the name of 
Husain, the grass market having onoe been in this neighbonrhooft. 
Others derive the name from a S.vad Husain Agahi. whose tomb 1* 
shown in the neighbourhood. 
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footprint of the Caliph Ali; hut the effect of the buildings CHAPTER IV. 
is a good deal spoilt by their being closely surrounded by pi^c^of in- 
houses. Muhammad Yusaf was a descendant of the itrophet tere»t. 
through the Imam Hassan, and was born in A. H. 450 (A. D. 

1058) at Gardez, near Ghazni, in Afghani.stau, to which his 
grandfather is said to, have emigrated from Baghdad. The 
saint came to Multan, it is said, in A. D. 1088, in the reign 
of Ala-ud-din Bahram Shah, of the Ghaznavi dynasty. There 
is at that time a great gap in the history of Multan, and 
it is very likely, as the family history of the Gardezis .states, 
that the invasion of Sultan Modud in 1042 had entirely 
obliterated the 'old city. We are told that the Multan of 
Modud’s time lay to the south of the present city near the 
tomb of Mulla Mauj, south of Mai Pakdaman ; and that 
Sheikh Muhammad Yusaf, by taking uj) his abode on the 
site of the present shrine, then near the banks of the Kavi, 
induced the people to colonise the pre.sent city and foid of 
Multan. The story probably, in some dim way, represent.^ 
a change in the course of the Bavi river: and we find the 
saint’s descendants enjoying for many centurie.s large pro- 
perties and jagirs along the old banks of the Eavi between 
Multan and Eabirwala. Sheikh Muhammad A’usaf was a 
specially gifted man : he could ride tigers and could handle 
snakes: and for 40 j'^ears after his death his hand would 
occasionally come out of his tomh. 

Another well-k!iown shrine in the city is that of 3Iusa sbrine of Musa !’ 
Pak Shahid inside the Pak gate. Sheikh Abdulhassau, Musa Shalud. 

Pak Shahid, a descendant of Abdul Qadir Gilani, was born 
at Pch in 1545 A. I)., and was killed in A. 1). 1560 in a 
skirmish with some raiders near Mangehatti in the south of 
the Multan tahsil. His body was brought into Multan by 
his successor in A. D. 1616: it is .said that the body was 
not decomposed at all, and was brought in sitting on a horse. 

Among his descendants were Hamid Ganj Bakhsh (buried 
near Musa Pak Shahid), Yahya Hawab (buried between the 
Pak and Harani gates), Inayat Wilayat (buried near the 
Haram gate in a somewhat conspicuous tombi, and .Tan ^Iti 
haiumad (buried at Delhi). The shrine of 3Iusa Pak is 
largely frequented by Pathans, and there is a .small mela 
on Thursday evenings. Part of the village of Hafizwala in 
Shujabad is held in jagi'r by the guardians of the shrine. 

Another Muhammadan shrine which may be noted is that Shrine of .shahd 
of Shahdna Shahid, near the Delhi gate. When this saint Shahni. 
was 10 months old, his mother made accusations against the 
great Bahawal Haqq, similar to those which Potiphar’s wife 
■made against .Joseph. The infant child gave miraculous evi- 
dence in favour of the accused, and was accordingly done 
away with by his mother. He was, however, restored to 
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CHAPTER IV. life by Babawal Haqq, whose faithful attendant he became 
Places of in- ^ couplet which says : — 

terest. Andar Ghaus Bahawal-Haqq ; bahar Kutb Farid; 

Je ton bahut utawali mang Sbadi Shahid. 

(‘Within is Bahawal-Haqq; outside is Kutb Farid; but if you 

wish a thing in a great hurry, call on Shadna Shahid.’) 

• 

Atosqnes, The Wali Muhammad Mosque in the Godri bazar, in the 

veiy centre of the town, was built by the Pathan Governor, 
Ali Muhammad Khan, Khakwani, in 175&, and exhibits a 
good specimen of the enamelled tiled work of the district. 
During the Sikh supremacy, the Kazim held his kutchery in 
the court ot this mo<que. and a copy of the ‘ Granth ’ was 
kept inside. The use of the mosque was restored to the Mus- 
sulmans with the advent of British power. 

The Phulhattanwali Mosciue in the Chopar bazar, on the 
western side of the city, is said 1o have been built by the 
Emperor, Earukh Siyar. It is said that while tbe Emperor 
was here a ‘ fakir ’ foretold the birth of his son, and when, 
the son was born the Emperor built this mosque as a memo- 
rial. Tbe mosque derives its name from the flower- sellers’ 
shops at the door. 

Xarsingbpuri temple. Of the Hindu buildings in the city the most celebrated 

is the Nnrsinghpuri temple, which is situated in the Sabz 
Mandi. The original Karsinghpiiri temple mentioned in the 
histories has been described above, and was situated in the 
fort. Kn trace now remains of tbe old temple, and a new 
one was Inrilt about 1872 A. D. by the Prahladpuri Mohant 
on the site of a thakurdwara, known as Pateh Chand Tanlr- 
saT’a’s, 

('TID— OrT.siDE the City. 

.\bout n mile to the ucrth-east of the city is the Idpah. 
which was built in iTfl-'i by Hawab Abdussaniad Khan, 
Governor of Tjahore. It was employed in 8ikh times for 
military purposes, and it was here that the ill-fated Agnew 
and Anderson were massacred in 1848. After annexation, 
the building was for some vears used as the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s kutchery: hut in 1868 it was restored to the 
Mussalman commrrnity on their entering into engagements 
to preserve the tablet, which was placed under the central 
dome to the memory of Messrs. Agnew and Anderson. The 
inscription on the tablet, which is still accordingly preserved, 
rtmB: ‘Within this dome, on the 19th of April 1848.* were 
cruelly murdered Patrick Vans Agnew, Esquire, Bengal 
Civil Service, and Lieutenant William Anderson, 2nd 
Bombay Fusiliers, Assistants to the Resident at Lahore 
The ‘ Idgah ’ before annexation snffered from an explosion 


* A cnnoTiB misralce. The real date was tHe 20tli. 
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of powder while it was used as a powder magazine by tin' CHAPTER IV. 

Sikhs. It was also in some disrepair as late as A. D. iSi'i, pieces of in* 

when it was restored at the instance largely of Mr. H. terett. 

Cookson, the Deputy Commissioner, and of Nawab Muh.nii- 

mad Hyat Khan, the Divisional Judge, some Ks. 10,000 be- Ide-ah 

ing collected by subscriptions and Rs. 10,000 being «iibscii')' 

ed by Government on condition of the maintenance of the 

tablet above mentioned. The proportion of real tile worJj 

on the outside to imitation paint or plaster is not sufficiently 

large to dissipate a certain impression of tawdriness, hut in 

other aspects the mosque is a fine building. It is 240 feet 

long by 54 feet broad, and has one central dome, with open 

chambers on either side. It is faced by a fine brick paved 

courtyard with a small brick wall along side. 

Some two miles east of the ‘ Idgah near the Dui-ana Biki'rabidi inoB<ine. 
Langana Canal, is the Bakirabadi Mosque, built by Bakir 
Khan, who was Subadar of ^Multan about the year 1720. In 
Diwan Sawan Mai’s time it was common for parties in a suit 
to be sent to this mosque to take oa+hs on tpo rnat+er in 
dispute, the oaths taken in tki<; mosque being held peculiarly 
sacred. The huildirg is now in ruins. 


South of the ’ Tdeah ’ i' tlie slnono of Bal'>a *^afTa. revu} Baba Safra- 
which in Sikh tin.C' t’ e aJ'nn' iisci'' to Ik' i.aiuoned. Tkej'e 
is a camping-ground here which i- t'nown a rhe route hooks 
as the Am Khiis. and opposite it a small E’liopean cemetery.* 


''This fCKietery miitaics the craves of the following persons: — 
Captain -John Tnglis. tlth Bengal Li^ht C.rvalry. died 16th Fehniary 
1849 in his -!4th voar. ''Villiam, eldest son of Semeant-Ar.aior and 
Catherine Peid. Bomhav Rifles, deceased 14th June 1849, aetat 2 
years and 19 months. G. If. Ba'^ker, Fs'iuiro Tndns BloT’lha. died 
16th June 1849. ased 29 year'. IT. H \ndorsoc hicntoi ■'nr, Bombay 
Artillery, who departed this Bfe .at Afiilt.an. June 22nd, 1®49. aeed 
20. Captain W. G. C Hnyhes, 4th Bomhav P'fles, die I 1st .Tnly 
1849. ace 80 ve- r« Edwin Charles Fnl'or. the bAl.-vod ebild of 

Lieutenant and Afr'. .8+evp;is. 11th Ppcriment X. I . wl deoa'-ted this 
life 25th Fehrunrv 1^.50. .acred 4 nannths ind 18 day.'. Catherine 
Barfoot. wife of Serce-’iiT .T. .4, Barfonf. 2nd Company, 1st Battery 
Artillery who denav+ed this life in chiMbirth on the 28tb ''entember 
1851. .aeed 22 years 2 months and 2 davs: also of Catherine 8ophia 
B.^rfont. wife of Serve.'ut .T .4. Baa’foor 2ud Com’i.inv. 1st Batterv 
Mav l°.a2. need 7 months and 20 days. .T-alm Conlou. Patrol Preventive 
Service. Butlednie Lire, who died on hi' wav from Sultaupur to Afultan 
on 21st .Jure 1852. aaed 84 vpar'. Flleu and TJej,iq the heloved 

ehild’’.'’!! of Flleu .and P.orus O’T.enrw. Catt’e Sorsoant, Alult-in ; the 

former died 11th September 1B.52. the latter on. .8rd .Tiilv 185.8. Perev 
■Tames, infant son of Air. .and AJr=. William Fllison, Barf Poab Survey, 
who died at Shooiabad. 14th Pecemher 18.57. acred 20 davs. Husrh 
Bernard Biggen. the heloved son of Af. .4. Biycren and Sersoant. died 
10th Afav 1861, at the nae of 8 months and 8 dav.s. Afarv Anne 
Eleanor Bicrnen. dnuffliter of Af. A. Bifrcen -and Sergeant TT. Riccren, 
Ordnance Pepartment, who departed this life at Afultan on the Hth 
Angust 1861, aged 2 rears and 11 months. Afrs. B. S Chalrrabarti. 
beloved wife of Afr. TC. J). Chakrabarti. died 26tb .Tune 1872. a^ed 
86 years .Jane Laura, infant danghter of Wm. and Mary K. ^an'd 
'■ced 10 months and 7 davs fno date). 
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terest 

Shams Tahrez, 


To the south ot this lies the shrine of Siianis Tahrez. 
! he shrine is said to be named after one Shams-ud-din, of 
iSahzawar, in Afghanistan, a decsendant of the Imam Jafar, 
who wa.s horn in A. D. 116.5. Thi.s saint raised from the dead 
the son of the niler of Ghazni, and afterwards came to Multan, 
which at that time was full of holy men. The chief of these, 
the holy Bahawal Haqq, sent to the new arrival a ‘ lota ’ 
full of milk, indicating thereby that there was no room for 
him in the city, where there were already as many saints as 
could he supported. Shams-ud-din, however, returned the 
‘ lota ’, aftei- placing a rose leaf on the surface of the milk, 
and the delicate reply was appreciated. His death is said 
to have taken place in A. D. 1276, and the shrine was first 
built by his grandson in A. D. 1330. It was, however, prac- 
tically rebuilt, at great expense, by one of the saint's fol- 
lowers as late as A. D. 1780. The guardians of the shrine 
are Shia^, and they declare that the Shams, after whom the 
shrine is named, is called Shams Tahrez by mistake, the real 
cognomen being Tap-rez or Heat-giving.* The legends con- 
necting the saint with the sun are thus described by Cun- 
ningham : — 


‘ There are several legends about Shams Tahrez, but they all agree 
in attributing the great heat of Multan to the direct influence of the 
saint, in causing the sun to approach nearer to Multan than to other 
parts of the earth. One of the stories is related by Burnes, who 
calls him “ Shams-i-Tabrezi, a saint from Bagdad, who is believed to 
have performed many miracles, and even raised the dead. This worthy, 
as the story is told, was flayed alive for his pretensions. He had 
long begged his bread in the city, and in his hunger caught a fish, 
which he held up to the sun and brought that luminary near enough 
to roast it. This established his memory and equivocal fame on a 
firmer basis’. The natives to this day attribute the heat of Multan, 
which is proverbial, to this incident.” .According to another version, 
the saint had bearged for food through the city in vain, and when he 
was dying from hunger he prayed to the sun in his anger : ‘ O sun, 

your name is Shams, and my name is Shams, come down and punish 
the people of ;^rnltan for their inhnmanitv,’ The sun at once drew 
nearer, and the beat of ^fultan has ever since been greater than that 
of anv other place. Another version attributes the prayer of the saint 
to the per,secufion and taunts of the people, who used to disturb and 
worrv him when he was at his devotions,’ 

A similar tale is given in Malcnlm’.s History of Persia 
(1829, ii. 2S2^. but without special reference to Multan; and 
Malcolm describes ibis saint as one of the sect of Sufis. The 
attendants at the shrine of Earn Tiratb, it mav be noted, 
have similar tales regarding Keshpuri and connect the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan saints together. The building of Shams 
Tabrez is thus described by Cunningham; — 

‘ The main hodv of the tomb is a muare of .T1 feet side, and .30 feet 
in height, surrounded by .a verandah with seven openings on each side 
Above this it takes an octagon.al shape, and is surmounted, hv a hemis. 
pheric.al dome covered with glazed sky-blue tiles. The wbole beiglit is 
62 feet. T coidd not learn the date of ^bnm=-i-Tabrez himself, as th.e 


Curzon’s Persia, Vol. 1, p. .51?, 
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peo]ile of Multan are prufcmndly ignorant of everything, except certain CHAPTER IV. 

silly miraculous stories of their .s.oints. But the building itself can- 

not be earlier lUan the time of the Mughals ; and the people them- Places of in- 

selves say it is not quite 20(i ye.irs old. Portions of the walls are terest, 

orhanfenterl with patterns in glazed tiles, but the colours are chiefly 

blue and white, witli a perfectly even surface, which betrays a late age. - haais Tabrez 

Theie are however, ma;i<^ tragiiient-, of glazed tile work ot an earlier 

age let intd ilie gateway and walK of the surrounding court-yard. 

which, according to the iteople, heionged to the old original tomb of the 

saint, which is referred to the time of Tughal Badsliah •' (Tughlakl 

by some, and to a much e.irlier date by others.’ 

3Ir. Easttvick in Handbook adds; — 

‘ To the left of the entrance w a small square building, dignified 
with the name of the Imamharab. Low down in the wall is inscribed; 

‘ The slave of God Mian died 7th of iMiiharrara 1282. -f.H.’’ (A.D. 

1865). On one of the ahn\es ni (lie corridor i^ a heart ot a deep blue 
colbtlf. with " O God " in the centre and near it a panja , or hand, 
well painted. T''“ve are two inscriptions on the door of the tomb in 
Persian of 12 and 1 i dues, '•osjiectively. iii praise of the saint.' 

Soutb of tlie tomb n' Shams Tabrez is the Am Kbas 
garden, so railed, because in the days of Shabzada Mnrad neiebbourhood. 
Bakhsb, son of Shah -Taban, tbe public receptions were beld 
here, ]>rivate leceptions being- bold in tbe tint. This was 
a very favonrite place ot Diwaii Sawan Mai. who used To 
bold bis kutcbeiry bere. and who did ;i good deal to beautify 
He surroundings. Tt was bere tliat Sawau Mai was assassi- 
nated. and it was to this place that his son Mulraj fled when 
Agnew was attacked outside the Sikbi gate ot the fort. Tbe 
old buildings have been made into flte talisiT. and a large 
part of file grounds are now a jinblic garden, maitnainetl by 
tbe municipality. Xortli of Ibe tabsiT are the stallion stables 
and tbe ground on nbicb the atinnal horse fair is held. To 
tbe west are the remains of a M ahabi niosijue. To the south 
is tbe Zabardast Khan garden, which includes a disused 
Swimming bath, and is also maintained bv the municipality. 

To the east of the tabsil . on the north side of tbe Lahore 
road, is the samadh, or cenotaph of Diwar. Sawan Mai, wbicb 
is .maintained by the farntly with the aid of a Rinall grant 
of rovenne. To the ioutb. oi this and ea^t of the tabsil is 
tJjo kbaniaih oi Hafiz Muhammad JauAl. a holy man, who 
died in 1311 A. D, Iberc is a curious legend wrich identifie.s 
tbe disciple.s of this saini as the spii-itral cov.ntei’parts of 
tbe temporal power for the time being. In 1848-49, for 
instance so long as i-lunsbi Gli-tlam H-isain, the disiiplo cf 
Muhammad -Ttmal, was elive tbe rule cf Biwan Mulra.i p.e- 
vailed ; but wlien tbi« man bad been shot by a Briti -r solcliei , 
tbe city capitulated to tbe English next day. A little to 
die aortb of 8.b tins Tabrez is a curious shrine in a garden 
Itnomi as tbe shrine of 8akb: Shan Habib. Shah Ilaoib is 
mid to have been tbe alics -of no less a person than Sultan 
Shah Shu j a, the son of Shah Jahan, who'-wHen he disappear- 
ed public H-|e is said to have _^ettled dowj. in ^Multan 

. . ' . “ “ c* ' 
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terest. 


Suraj Kand. 

V-' 

\ 


1 / 


Jogmaja. 


T.itia Mai 


as a fakir. The shrine is connected with the somewhat dis- 
reputable Easiil Shahi sect of fakirs. 

To the south of the railway about 4 miles south of Mul- 
tan is Sura] Kund, a celebrated tank and shrine. Although 
the brick work of the tank was built by Diwan Sawan Mai, 
and the adjoining building even later, the spot itself has been 
one of considerable sanctity from a very remote period, and the 
legends regarding it interweave in a curious way, the stories of 
the two forms of Hindu worship for which Multan has been so 
famous, vis., that of the Sun and that of Vishnu in the form 
of Narsing'h. The tale is that when Vishnu appeared as a 
Man-Lion to tear up the tyrant Himakhash, his anger was 
so hot that all the gods came down to earth to appease him, 
and the place where they alighted was an old haunt of the 
Sun deity, situated where the tank of Suraj Lund now stands. 
The mohant and his disciples are Bairagis, and thej’^ have 
tales connecting the site with Keshopuri, the Hindu Shams 
Tabrez, to whom reference has been made above. There is 
a very fine garden attached to the shrine, and the place is 
maintained partly by the aid of a perpetual grant of land 
revenue from Government. It is a common resort of Hindus 
from the city, and there are two large annual fairs here in 
winter and one in summer. 

On the road between Suraj Hund and the city one crosses 
the TVali Muhammad canal by a bridge, which was a strate- 
gic point of some importance during the operations of 
1848-49. Further on, to the we.sf of the road, is a kacha 
tank, known as Chandar Kund, or the Moon’s tank. Kear 
this also, but on the west of the road, is the mound of Mulla 
Mauj, who is said to have been the first Muhammadan saint 
to come to Multan. Xearer the city, on the east side of the 
road, is the shrine of -Jogmaya, which marks the spot where 
Devi tarried when the gods came down to appease the angp^r 
Varsingh. In Aurangzeb’s time there was only a platform 
here, where goats were offered ; but new buildings were made 
in the Fathan times, and these were much improved in the 
days of Sawan Mai. There is a story that when the shrine 
of Totla Mai was destroj^ed (see belowj, the light'’- of that 
shrine moved over of themselves to the shrine of Jogmaya, 
and these lights are the chief object of devotion at Jogmaya 
at the present day. 

The shrine of Totla Mai used to stand on the west side 
of the Suraj Kund road, on the immense moumd, which there 
marks one of the early traditional sites of Multan city. 
There is an old couplet which runs — 

Hinglaii paohliam Shastri. Totla ghar Multan 

Nagarkot Dnkh-bhanjni tfnon deo pardhan; 
which is being interpreted : ‘ There are three goddesses 

of fame : Shastri in Hingla j of the west ; Totla whose home 
is Multan, and Dnkh-bhanjni in Kagarkot. 
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In tke days of Aurangzeb an attempt was made to turn CHAPTER IV. 
tte temple into a mosque, whereupon the goddess walked out p|,cei of in- 
and jumped into the adjoining well, still known as the Murat- tereit. 
wala well. The pujari of the shrine was, however, some- 
what of a physician, and having cttred the king’s son of an 
internal pain, he got leave to take the image out of the 
well and convey it to a small house in the city. The pre- 
sent shrine, which is near the TTaram gate, inside the city, 
was begun in Sikh times when iladan Hazari was kardar. 

A short distance to the north of the civil station, on 
the Eajghat Road, is the shrine of Shah Ali Akbar in Sura 
Miani. The two buildings at the shrine are finely situated 
amidst a grove of trees, and are profusely decorated with 
coloured tiles. The saint was a descendant of Shah Shams- 
ud-din; and his disciples and descendants inhabit the adjoin- 
ing village. There was a good ,deal of commerce between 
this village and Kabul in the days of Durrani sovereignty, 
and this is said to be reflected in the architecture of the 
houses, which so resembles that of Kabul, that Sura Miani 
is often spoken of as ‘ a mohalla of Kabul ’. There is a 
considerable fair in the neighbourhood on the day of the 
Baisakhi. 

Tulamha Town. 

The present town of Tulamba appears to have been pre- Tulamba 
ceded by at least two previous sites, one of which was at 
Tie huge mound known as “ Manii Sher ”, a mile or so to 
the south-east of the present town, and the other among 
the ruins which extend immediately to the west. Local tra- 
dition ascribes the foundation to one Raja Tal, a de.scendant 
of Raja Salivahan of Sialkot, from whom the fort was called 
‘Tal TJbha ’ for Northern Tal); others, with a shade less 
of improbability, say “ Tul TJbha ” fthe Northern Kort). 

Whether Tulamba is. as Cunningham suggests, the “ yccpfoi/ 
ojfvpov Ko)' reTeiyiffpevov.” T taken bv Alexander, or. as Masson 
suggests, the '‘l^pa•)(t^dvmv iroXt?” also taken bv the same 
conqueror, is a question somewhat difficult of solution ; the 
distances given being rather in favour of the former con- 
iecture. while the fact that the city is 'itill a stronghold of 
Brahmans is to some extent in favour of the latter. There 
is a tradition that it was taken hy Mahmnd of Glazni, hut 
its first appearance in actnal history is during the invasion 
of Tamerlane, who himself in his Memoirs gives the following 
aoconnt of his captnre and sack of the city (October 1898) : — 

“When I arrived at the city of Tnlamba T pitched my camp at 
the hank of the river. Tnlamba. i?: about seventv miles from Mnltan. 

On the same day the Syads, and ’XJlama, and Sheikhs, and chief men 
and rulers of Tulamba came out to meet me, and enioyed the honour 
of kissing my stirrup. As sincer itv was clearly written on their fore- 
heads, every one of them, acco’ rding to his rank, was distinguished 
hy nwb of prindely fa^ tor. Marching forward I halted oin 
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Saturday, the tst of the month Safar in the plain ndiich lies before 
the fortress of TuLimha. ily Wazirs had fixed tlie ransom of the 
people of the oily at ttvo lakh'. oJ i apee:>, and appointed collectors: hut 
IS the .Syatl^. tvhu are l.iiiiily ana de.i oiuiiiii. oi L' vo dllibane 

mad, the chinen, and the l lama oi Islam, udio art the heirs of tne 
prophets ('upon him and np.»,i tl.rin b* f'lh ..".inys peace), had 

ahvays in my court ijeen latnouied ,a*'iA created ivich reverence and 
respect, 1 p.ive orders notv that u ransom v.:.- about co be levied from 
the citizens of Tnlaniha. that whatever wa.. v. titivi! .inainst the names 
of the Symh and "Llam.i should h. ii ,iel -ap of tin .iceourit. and 1 
sent them away, having filled their hearts nith ioy .tnd triumph by 
presents of c.isily dresses of Lononr and Arab her.se- A reinforcement 
of troeps arrived about this time, so that n:v tr..ij.-.; iieceiue more 
numerous than the tribes ut <'.;:ts and bmist-, r'usinz scarcity of pro- 
eisions. so that there \i as a di-arih .>t gr: ill i.. my c.. mp, tl'ough the 
people had cpiantities. .Sim..- a jiarL .it the : n’som coysist'ng of coin, 
had not yet been collected, anal sinre iiv rn.rps were distressed on 
• iccount o[ the ^carriiy of piovUion^ I .M'dered thiit tha citizens should 
make pavment in gra’n in.,u id i inner, liut tl ey pei’si-.ted in 
storing nil their torn, rot.dlv icgard'C's ol +1;,. vaffeiings or my troops. 
I'hc hungry Ti.t.irs. tu.iking .i »entral ii'-.ai’.li upjii them like ants and 
locusts \ilundf)ed an cnonnoits uuiiibei of granaries, so iitimerous. 
indted. .is to be r.it..'tuiab'e. and icioiui.m m the le-Xl. '* Veiily 
kings when they enter a cit'- utteily luiii i'.." tlie hungry Tatais 
oijened tlie haiuls of df-va'tatmn ui the (li.v till a imniour of the havoc 
they were making re.iche.! me, I ordered the Syads and Tawachis to 
expel tIk tro ip.. frrn: tl.e cit.v, and tonimanih d that vliatever corn and 
otlicr prepcrr.v had heen idiuiderfd 'hoi;!d he t.'ken as an cr|uivalent 
for eo miicli ,is.iii:. At this tuiio it was rr-preseiitcd to me that some 
of the chief •.'.aiin'iidars of tlie cnviroi.s oi Tnlandni. at the time when 
I’rinco Fir M u' .'.nimad wa^ niaKh.ng on al iican. had jire eiited tliem- 
•■eUes hetore 1dm. nallting in the I'pili ot ohedieuce and suhniissioii. 
but when they had l'•o■eiveu their do.mmsa!. ■.uitl rermned to their 
own home the.i planted their Pet on the b,.ghn:iv ot 'ontuniacv and 
rebellion. 1 iniincdiatel.v gr. ,e ord.ers to .\rair i'hali ?dahk and to 
.Sheikh .Miihati’nind. tbe 'ou of .tiKni, 'I’lniur. to inarrh wiih their 
mm-, ms and l.-ushno. -.g. I' -.r tii.^sc reliels. .md to inflict condign 
punishmci t upon rh.-m. .\-nir Shah "Malik .and "'hcild' Mnhanimacl 
taking a guide with t'lcm. instantly commenced their march, and hav- 
ing arrived at the i. nicies in which these wretches forsaken by fortune, 
h.ad taken refuge, the,'’ dismo.inted, and entering the iungle slew 
two thousand of thc-e iF-faicJ Indiams with t’acir rcmoi'-okss sabres, 
carrying off captives ti.oir w.-niion and chiklrcn. and returned with a 
neat beety of kire. hnffaloc', .end other pror.crt.i . When on their- 
victorious return they displaced in riv siglu the .spoils they liad won, 
1 orde-ed to -in site a ger.er’l di'trihntkn to the .soldiery. 'When 'my 
mind was s.itl-f.cd w.th t’ o oxte'm’U.atm-i o'- rke-.r weLehes on 
r.wurdav, the 7th of Safar, 1 set mj’ root in the stirrup and m.U'ched" 
from Tnlamha.’ 

Til 


stall ref nr made mi Pom's 
li., I.'-iT'i t!>nl ili( ic:1 tva- Inil niii' aidit-.l he, 
■'vottld li.avo di Lived T.^iiic’ Ifon’;- iircgM'-.s dr.^s 


he .supppili’d hy "llio oii.gitniL TL.' eii.v, L 


of TiriiLtn 

t 'f-i c.ijntfrp 
not -''eii] to 
t't, ‘>f--nis 'to 

u-ivf cor, mined in exislpneo, .md its ion '-vil lo it; rrosppt 
IV at any ’at.s to anothev, sifo iT as(-yih;-d A. y r]iyj;o-p i;. 
the C'Oiii-se of the river in if.e dav-. of Mal.piud Kiian, T.aro-ili 
at the heyinning of the sixioenti'. rentnev. Tnlayiha appears 
in the Sikh legends as the sper.e of adventnre experienced 
xvitli a thag hy Gnin Xanak. The city is metitioned as one 
of- the mahals. Jtf ilulian Siihar in the 'days' of '-Akbar, -'Tihc} 
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in Shah. Jahan’s time it was the site of one of the serais on CHAPTER IV. 
the road between Lahore and Multan. This serai is said pjacei of in- 

to have been cut away by the river in A. D. 17-30. The terest- 
city was looted by Ahmad Shah, Abdali, in one of his in- 
cursions, but recovered prosperity under Sharif Beg, after- “ 
wards Naib-Nazim of Multan, who built (about 1759 A. D.) 
the striking enclosure (said to have been a serai), which still 
stands on the south-west edge of the town, and in which are 
situated the thana, school, po.st office and other Government 
buildings. 

The site of the old city at Mamii Sher is thus described 
by Cunningham, who visited it twice: — 

“ It consisted of an open city, protected on the south by a lofty 
fortress 1,000 feet square. The outer rampart is of earth, 200 feet 
thick, 20 feet high on the outer face, or fattssehraie, with a second 
rampart of the same height on the top of it. Both of these were 
originally faced with large bricks, 12 by 8 by 24 inches. Inside the 
rampart there is a clear space or ditch, 100 feet in breadth, surround- 
ing an inner fort 400 feet square, with walls 40 feet in height, and in 
the middle of this there is a square tower or castle, 70 feet in height, 
which commands the whole space. The numerous fragments of bricks 
lying about, and the still existing marks of the courses of the bricks 
in many places on the outer faces of the ramparts, confirm the state- 
ments of the people that the walls formerly faced with brick. 

Tbe traveller Masson, who was here about 1827 A. D., 
writes — 

“ Another march brought us to the neighbourhood of Tulamba, 
surrounded by groves of date trees and, to appearance, a large, 
populous and walled-in town. I did not visit it, for, although wo 
stayed three or four days in its neighbourhood, I fell sick. Close to 
our camp was, however, the ruins of a mud fortress with walls and 
towers imusually huge and thick. I cannot call to mind the name it 
bears.” 

And he proceeds to identify the fortress (the Mdmd 
Sher mound) with the Brahman city of Arrian. 
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BALLAD OF THE MULTAN CAMP.AION, Isi8.49. 
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17. 
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f<obha, ‘.OH of haul, Biloeh, of Wdhi Tdjeadla, 'lalnl Shujdbdd, who died 
about 1»70 A. D. at the aae of 60.* 


Angrezan wi chare ni kite, 1. 

Charh Multan wi aya. 

Wich mutabiat hazir thiye, 2. 

Wanj Mule sis niwaya. 

Bat kahi Angrez iha, 3. 

Phir nal Diwan alaya. 

Sube kul Panjabi 4. 

Sahib cha mauquf karaya. 

Ghin sipah utha tamami, 5. 

Sat ghat mulk paraya. 

Akhyus nahin adiil mekon til jitti, 6. 

Sahib jiwen farmaya. 

Hukm kitd Angrezan. 7. 

Mule charh kar shahr phiraya. 

Dekhan n^il khanqahan de 8, 

Sahib Mule kanun puchhwaya. 

Eh gnmbad kihan nishanian? 9. 

Ithan kain eh naqsh banaya? 

Akhyus eh hin khanqahan piran dian 10. 

Jinhan he Multan banaya. 

Gai he khak chumendi har kai H. 

Jo Siiba ithe aya. 

Akhyus khaki kham karesan gumbad 12. 

Jo main hik gurz chalaya. 

Diwana ha aswar pakhi da 13. 

Rakhke qadam .sawaya. 

Angrez ulariya chahak 14. 

Ghora Mule dahon dauraya. 

BarcEhi mar sipahi dauriya 15. 

Wenda nazar na aya. 

Thi zakhmi Angrez givA. 16. 

Wal dere dahon sidhaya. 

Diwan aya wich khane de 17. 

Jain musaddi kul sadaya. 

Akhyus bandobast bndho kai changi. 18. 

twen ghamzade farmayA. 

Wer rakhan main shihan nal, 19. 

Bhari iang ghazab da chaya. 


The English made an attempt. 

They marched to Multan. 

Miila presented himself humbly, 

He went and bowed his head. 

The Englishman spoke thus 
Addressing the Diwan : 

‘ All the Governors in the Panjab, 

Have the Sahibs had dismissed. 

Take away all thy troops, 

Yield up the realm which is no longer 
thine.’ 

He said to them : ‘ I cannot but obey, 
Even as the Sahib hath spoken,’ 

The English gave the order 

Mula mounted and showed them the city* 

On seeing the shrines 

The SAhibs made enquiry of Mdla. 

\Vhat signify these domes? 

Who made these wonderful buildings’ ? 

He said to them : ‘ They are the shrines 
of the pirs 

Of +hem that made Multan. 

All that have come hitherto as Governors 
Have kissed the dust before them.’ 

The Englishman answered: ‘ I shall bssf 
the domes to dust 
With one sweep of my mace.’ 

The^ Diwan rode on a fiery horse 
Which moved forward before the rest. 

The Englishman raised his whip,t 
Thereon Miila spurred on his horse. 

A soldier struck the Englishman with bi- 
spear and ran 
And became lost to sight. 

The Englishman was wounded 
And returned quickly to his csmp^ 

.he Diwan entered his home 
And called all his ministers. 

Said he : ‘ Give me good counsel,’ 

So spake be in his dejection. 

‘ I have a feud with lions, 

I have provoked a terrible war. 


* It mav ho -nuteti Wd thnf' tho trtiusUtfmfeioTi an(? translation of this hallad are only in the rong-fc and 
could doubtless be much improved by an exjiort in the local dialect. ^ 

t Thi« version of the origin of the outbreak is, I believe, entirely legendary . ‘ 1 is trial Mulmi had 

every oppoitunity of stating his own ease, and this sfory was nowhere hinted at throusl out the proceedings. 
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20. Hathun chhut giyan doran, 
Oh wela hath na aya. 

21. Musaddi ral salah ditti, 
Dlwan kun samjhaya. 

22. Kiti haras khazana tera, 
Khutde nahin khutaya. 

23. Kot qila gadh yaki, 

Na de mul a java. 

24. Pakke the hatnrah Gorkhe, 
Rohelian bhara chaya. 


26. Hindu Singh topiin de utte 
Badh kamar kar aya. 

26, Gole gird maresan girdtin 
Je thain sait hachaya.^ 

27. Aha saman age da Mule 
Behad hahun karaya. 

28. Daru loh, patthar te sikka. 

Unda ant na paya. 

29. Ata, ghiu, mithai, arzan, 
Beshumar anaya. 

30. Qalam jari rrich laj!hkar de. 
Man'ajih eh^ wndhava. 

31. Sun sun auvan sipiihf,^ 

Chhik Azrai'l ghin aya. 

32. Pahli rand rasi ithai'n, 

Cha Angrezan kun hhulaya. 

33. Trnt gnf sipah sahha. 

.Tinhan kliar Sardnr ku’naya. 

.34 Mans eTnan sipah' ehhutte, 

Thi nnuknr if chhnrrraya. 

36. .Tin kin eh'-'utian dakan 
Kjighnz Knlkatte dahon puchSya. 

.36. Sun .Angrez hniran thae. 

Park likhin pur Tnnva. 

37. Ts dhoti hnn knrar utte 
Kahfn nah'n ithar thahrayn.^ 

39. Takkar jhaleso h^dshahan di. 

.Tain eha fatnr khindava. 

39. .Tin kin rhliutfan dakan. 

Har mulk.an 'vrieh sunaya. 

40. Tjikhia Sahib lokan da 

Kb4n ebum chat akh.fn te lavS. 

41. Bakhsh deire iagfrSn. 

.Tain kul raje ktin sadwaya. 

42. Bat bhf hahun sipdh kharSi. 
Khazana khSn haTyay4. 

43. Toman mil sm51e than 
Sad kolun Khan halhiiyS. 

44. Hukm haia andone 

.To parh Khdne munh aHrS. 

4.6. Mich lashkar de hakhshf T'ateli 
Muhammad Khdn thahrSya. 

46. Tjashkar langh parre satwTwfn 
Wiida Kh4n Sdhih farmSvS. 


20. The reins have slipped from my hands 
I have let go the opportunity.’ 

21. His ministers gave counsel J^ogether, 

They spake thus to the Diwan. 

22. ‘ Thy treasury, if opened, 

Mill last out many years. 

23. Thy towns and forts are strong and 

powerful, Cast them not away in vain.' 

24. The Gurkhas promised to remain firm by 

him, 

The Rohelas (Pathans) took up the load 
of responsibility.* 

25. Hindu Singh girded up his loins 
And came to his guns. 

26. ‘ 1 shall fire shot on shot,’ 
yuoth he, ‘ while life lasts.’ 

27. Alula had made beforehand 
Alany preparations. 

29. Power, iron, stone, money. 

There was no limit to them. 

29. Flour, a'i’ sweetme.ats. 

He ha.A collected beyond count. 

30. He -ssned orders to the army. 

He raised their allowances. 

.31. As they heard it the soldiers crowded in. 
The .\pgel of Death dragged them on. 

■32. At the first ru'h people collected together. 
They forgot the power of the English. 

.33 Tn the end their whole force was dispersed 
Tl)oy saw their Chiefs seized and killed 
before them. 

34. The soldiers asked for pardon 

They took service and saved their lives. 
•3.5. Letters were sent out op all sides. 

A moss,a.cc was sped to Calcutta. 

•36. As they heard the nows, the English were 
distressed. 


.37. 

38. 

■39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 
4.3. 

44. 

45. 

46. 


As thev read what was written, they were 
full of astonishment. 

No one could believe it of 

This dhoti-wearing Ki-^ar’ 

you shall find vnu ^"vp offpudc't kings. 

You that bnvc raised this trouble. 

Lotters were sent out on all sides. 

The pews was spread ip everv country. 
The Khan fof Bahawalpurt' kissed and 
licked and out to his eyes. 

The message of the Sahibs. 

The Governmont will give jag'rs 
TTaving summoned al] the Chiofs. 

Other troops ho collected 

ATuch treasure did the Kh^p spend. 

The tnmans were collected together 
The Kh.an called them to his side. 

Thev oheved the order 


vvnicn T.ne ivuan snake unto them 
He made Fatoh Muham.mnd Khan 
The Bakhshi fco-nrnandorl of the armv 
The Khan Sihib promised ' 

on 

the 27th of the month. 


*The ntn-khas were thoso of .Asaiew’s gnard who deserted birv, 7a,p pnA,plpo 
Pnth^ns. 
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47. Chhikian ayan sab berian 
Te kul malah sadwaya. 

48. Tarfun wi Angrez de 

Laugh Pir Brahim aya. 

49. Sarwar Shah Pir kiin 
Urwarun Khan sadwaya. 

50. He oh mard zoiawar 
Jainda he shihan te saya. 

51. Lare warain na rahsi hargiz 

Kolun phir takaya. 

.52. Alipur jang ih.tlli Tibbi Sayadan 

Thi Shaiiid dikhaya. 

5-3. Jl.aut piyala ajalwala 

Chum chat akhi'n to chaya. 

.54. Pahla dera kuch kitoiie, 

Tau wanj Cav.eu qadam araya. 
55 . Topan chhute gbiibare. 

Tau wanj Shujahad kambaya. 

■56. Fikr piya kararau kun 
Lang Hadpuira ay a. 

•57. Bhanna Mohan !Multan dahon 
•Jain laslikar jald auaya. 

58. Hunian desan be sir bahun, 

.Je qisinat Kot bach aya. 

•59. Ram Rakhia te Jahar Singh 
Thi in 'I khtari ava. 

60 . IVnni laran parere K^t kandn 
Fh Mnh ’.ii liani alaya. 

61. Charb d d Siiighan da 

Tan jiwen Rot Hnssan de aya. 

62. T)i kir.'ir Xomiran di 

Phir Geie an -unava 

63. Ratin an charhione topan 
Singiian d.a bhirayn. 

64 Gawen kaniin charb tliee rawana 
Xaqara kiich wajaya. 

65. Xacpira waije ‘Pin da ^ 

Har mnlkan wich sunaya. 

66. Siihiii iiahin z.-tminan de, ^ 

Cha Khawand mulk dikhaya. 

67. Hik mard Bukhari dhro kita. 

Ch.it chiira rare ghin aya. 

68. An dhake ban wich topan 
Gar cl ghtibar nthaya^ 

69. Hik sure dhup maliikan kun, 

T>nja pani bin snkaya. 

70. Hik dinh qahr da taman tatta 

T)hia bha mnnjhaya. 


iii 

47. All the boats were seized 

boatmen summoned 

48. From the side of the English 

49. The Khan caJM over from this side 

Sarwar Shah Pir. 

50. That man was powerful 
As he was feared by lions. 

51. There was doubt that he would never- 

refrain from opposing the En^ish, * 
So the Khan kept him at his side 

52. At Alipur there was fight, at Tibbi Sa.a,' 

dan * 

He became a martyr. 

•53. The fateful cup of cleath 
He accepted it with zeal. 

54. Marching thence they pitched their frs# 
camp, 

Tiien went they and halted at Gawen. 

•5.5. The guns began to roar 

They struck terror in Shujahad. 

56. The Kirars were filled with distress 
At the oncoming of the Daudputras. 

-57. Mohan ran speedily to Multan. + 

And fetched quickly thence an army. 

58. ‘ I will give you,’ he said. ‘ much wealth; 
If fate shall preserve Kot.'t 

59. Ram Rakhia .and .Towahir Singh 
Went as his emissaries. 

60. ‘ Go .and fight beyond Kot.’ 

Quoth Mohan Ram. 

61. Marched forth the army of the Singhs, 
Then came if to Kot Hassan.? 

62. Thereon came Geja and gave news (Lo ,.he 

Khan’s army) 

That the Kirars were at Nunar. 

63. At night they brought up their guns. 
.Vnd opoosed the Singhs. 

64. Forth from Gawen marched the arm'' 

To the rod of kettledrums. 

65. "^he roll of the drums of the Faith 
Was made to be heard in all lands. 

66. Thev fthe Sikhs) know not the conntrr, 
God showed them the land. 

67. One man. a Enkhriri Syad. deceived t’ 'm 
He led th.em astrav in a wilderness. 

68. They came within range of the guns. 

The guns filled the air with dust. 

69. Not onlv did the heat scorch their tei der 

bodies. 

But it also parched them from want of 
water. 

70. Not onlv was the day one of terrific heat 

(like a copper vessel). 

But the fire of the guns also distressed 
them. 


■ S'lhe present village of Bast! Sayadan. The Alipnr mentioned is tlie village of that name in th* 

talisf!. 

t Mohan was yiohan bil. a prominent member of the BaWa family, a'ter whom the village of Mobanp.r 
is named. 

JBv ‘ Kot’ '.s meant ShujibAd 
5 Gnrdezpnr. 

tJ 

• « 
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tT 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


76. 


78. 


T7. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86 . 


87. 


88 . 


89. 


Trut gian rnihr dian taran 
Rukk Azrail dikhaya. 

Kelii-e sar de pakhi ahe 
Kithe iaman jaya 
Haddan iial na had ralle 


Phir iuu iaugal da aya. 
Was kanun be was hoo 
Anchitta wada paya. 
Sift karan Angrezan di, 
Itbit mulk lattarf aya. 
Mar Tiwana tabe kitus 

Jain wanj Sayal niwaya. 



Agun tab na andi Dere, 

Jain wanj hoka Sangarh paya. 
Langh pawe oh jaldi 
Jekun top awaz sunaya. 

Jaldi dauria Singhan te, 

Jald palir wich aya. 

Werah kitone Singhan kun, 

Jun machhi jal phahaya. 

An iman badhone jinhan 
Morcha 4n araya. 

Fateh Khan Gori top utte 
Badh kamar kar aya. 

Kar ke shist chalaus gola 
Topan wich ralaya. 

Waiu dahayns top Singhan di knn 
Te gblamdaz udaya. 

Sikh pawan kar tikh laran da 
Munsif nahin wanjdyd. ^ _ 

Bill gashtan banduqan manan 
Wah^wah lar dikhaya. 

Bhaj bhai laran Pathan uthan 
Jinhan mehna piva mokhaya 
Wah wall laran Baloch Onandie. 


Jinhan kar in'iaf dikhaya. 
Topan wich marin talwirin 

Tan gawah karenda ava 


90. Bhai Did Potre wi^ 

Bhar wangiin tarkaya 

91. ^Jiwen bacrh' ar bhedan wich pawe 

Mar aadn rha lava. 

92. Mailt khnmar kararan kun. 

Bhaj Singh da lasITkar ava. 

93. Mil “ahiikari Kntwale 
Ral iho pak p.akay.a. 

94. Sahibi tin ^ino-han di wich, 

Asan wnda Ind liidavii. 

95. Chal milnn Sahib lokan knn, 

Je qi'mat rhii bnchaya. 

96 Kunjian an hazvir rakhione 

Piya badshahl sayi. 


* V r.. B ’wr.-tco 

The po'-kh triliTiie ti hii awi ‘rib'. 




71. Broken were all the cords of love, 

The Angel of Death displayed his coun- 
tenance. 

72. Of what grove were thej' the birds? 

In what birth-place were they torn? 

73. Their bones lay not with their fathers’ 

bones, 

Their souls passed into the jangal. 

74. Their strength became as no strength. 
Great and unthought of was the calamity. 

75. Let me speak the praise of the English 
Of Itbit * that came by forced marches. 

76. He has smitten and subdued the Tiwa 

nas. 

He had made the Syals to bow thein 
heads. 

77. Dera could not stand against him, 

The terror of his name reached Sanghar. 

78. He crossed the river in haste 
When he heard the roar of the guns. 

79. He rushed in haste on the Singhs, 

In ha.ste he came without delay. 

30. They surrounded the Singhs on all sides. 
They caught them like fish in a net. 

81. They came on in confidence, 

And erected their batteries. 

82. Fateh Khan Gori girt up his lions. 

And came to the gun. 

S3. He aimed and fired a shot. 

He made it fall among the enemy’s guns, 

84. He caused the Singhs’ gun to fall 
He blew up the gunner. 

85. If truth be told. 

The Sikhs fought and laid on gallantly. 
■86. They plied their guns and muskets. 

A glorious fight they showed. 

87. There rushed the Pathans to the fight 
Disdaining to flee. 

88. The Chandia Biloches t also fought vali- 

antly, 

They showed their power of fighting. 

89. They smote with their swords amid the 

guns, 

So that they convinced the bystanders of 
their courage. 

90. The Doudputr.as also. 

Made the enemy spring like gram in a 
parching-pan. 

91. As a wolf among the sheep. 

So did they chase the enemv before them. 

92. Death and senselessness came on the 

Kirars. 

When the armv of the Singhs came flee- 
ing. 

93. The sahnkars of Kot mot together 
-And came to this derision ■ 

94. ‘ Tn the rule of the Singhs ’ they said, 

‘ We have had much favour shown us. 

9-5. ‘ Come, let us meet the Sahihs 

If fate should snare us ’ 

96 They brought forward the kevs of the 
tow'n, 

.\nd laid them before tbe conquerors. 
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97 . Kot kaniiu charh thai rawana, 97. 

Mushkil penda aya. 

98. Pakka Dera bard kitone 98. 

Suraj Kund jamaya. 

99. Nikal pawe Multauun Mula 99. 

Ura an kkaraya. 

100. Akhyus hargaz ji ji mama 100. 

Cha bira hatha wich paya. 

101. Topan wich ghatai chhare 101. 

Kare fareb sawaya, 

102. Wal bhai Dadpotre wi 102. 

Bhar wangun tarkaya. 

103. Bande te qatal am hui, 103. 

Jo khas qalam te aya. 

104. Deni wiiin hatione, 104. 

Tan wall] qile wich phaya. 

105. Sirkarde bahiin kam ai 105. 

Mian kehra gin sunaya. 

106. Muhammad Dulle Shah Mir da — 106. 

Sir Khan dahiin pahunchaya. 

107. Parahn seti is kagaz de, 107. 

Pir Jam munhun nlaya. 

108. Pah'us prit Farangi di. 108. 

Sir bhar safar da r-hava. 

109. Zaid: kul phira Kh.iii, 109. 

Jang tamani charaya. 

110. Pakre nth bazaran, 110. 

Tan bar mulkaii tun pakraya. 

111. Bhun kakh sukka tandi'i 111. 

Gadiwaniin cliaya. 

112. Chhikia giva sabho daiia 112. 

Kal rukh rlikhaya. 

113. Biinewale karde mana 113 

Cha Qadir agh b'.ra. 

114. Rozi b'lf ghal uho 114. 

Jain mihrdn menh w.is.dya. 


The army marched from Kot, 

It came a weary stage. 

They halted finally, 

And encamped at Suraj Kund. 

Mula came out from Multan 

And pitched his camp on the hither side. 

He said he would fight to the death. 

He wore a diamond on his hand. 

He discharged shot from his gun. 

He tried every device in his power. 

Then the Daudputras also 
Made the enemy spring like gram in a 
parching-pan 

Many were captured and slain. 

Which was clear to all. 

They moved away their camp, 

And entered into the fort. 

Many leaders were slain 
Whom shall I enumerate? 

Muhammad Rule Sh.ah Mir — 

The Khan sent his head. 

As he read this paper, 

Pir Jani spake as follows. 

He made promise to the F arangis, 

He willinglv undertook the journey. 

He collected all his tribesmen, 

He sent them to the war. 

Thousands of camels were seized. 

The.v were seized from everv country. 
Straw, ern.ss and dried jowar 
Were taken up by the cart-drivers. 

All the grain was impressed, 

Fan'.ine showed its face. 

The grain-dealers grew proud. 

The .\lmighty raised for them the prict. 
He who sends His rain on the earth. 

He will send food also. 


115. Jarnel kita rharh mel Sitighan te, 
.Aya daur tikh.if. 

116. Akhrus turat maresan bilkul 
Gharian wich ahhai. 

117. 8aman kitus ATultan utte 
Ae roz ziyada lai 

118 Tjikhfa Sahib lokan de 

Wan; pauhncha la ba iai 

119. Siir'^at dewan hakim. 

.Ain mane har kai. 

120. Fauian kul Panjabi difin 
Giya piohhan hataf. 

121. Aganhut wich daryawan de. 

Giya hikmat nal lurahi, 

122. Wani pauhto sh.abr de nere. 

Sakht kitus wernhf. 

123. T)hari lagf topan di 
T)inh rat nn kadhan sfibi. 

124. Gole pae nawan dugare 
Wanjan ghiibarp chai. 

125. Gole bbanan khannahan kun 
Rani raza Ilahi. 

126_ Hath hathyar talwar pharan 
.To akhio'i di'° la+ni. 

127. Oar.-ibinian tamnnche chhute 
Top.on kami na kai 

128. Barchhi.on te oh sangan marin 
Wich wadh knr sipAbf. 


11- 5. The general marched on the Singhs 

And rushed fiercolv against them. 

116. He said he would utterly destroy them, 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

117. He made preparations against Multfin, 
He came after much delay. 

118. The letters of the Sahihs 
Had reached every quarter. 

119. The rulers provided supplies, 

Everv one obeyed their orders. 

120. .All the troops of the Panjabis 
Were sent hack. 

121. Steamboats in the rivers. 

Did be bring with his skill. 

122. He advanced near the city. 

.And strictly surrounded it. 

123. There was a continual succession of guns, 
Dav nor night had they rest. 

124. The shot fell in showers. 

On came the shrapnel. 

12- 5. The shot struck the shrines of the saints, 

Such was the will of God. 

126. Seizing their arms and swords. 

Their eyes grew red with anger. 

127. Carbines and pistols were discharged 
There was no lack of guns. 

128. Thev strike havonets on spears 
Rushing in. the soldiers. 
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129. Taqd.r masit udai' damn, 

Sillhau thian hawai. 

130. Gore !ar pawan zore 
Kiti v.aujan adai. 

131. Bhaj bliaj pawan agahan te 
Jiwen kare pataiig tikhai. 

132. Luk chkap koi na chhutta, 

Jo munli Gorian de af. 

133. Thai kharab khalqat Multani, 
EulH ja baja£_ 

134. Sabha saklit were Mrle kun baithe 
Qile wich phalaf. 

135. Zaida kul bbira Mule kun baithe 
Sab sipah sadai, 

136. Akhyus was kitum bahtere, 

Har gaz cliali na kai. 

137. Saat hari de vrele, 

T.-in bun kaun kare bamrahi. 

138. Saf jawab sipahian ditta 
Kalhe sir te af. 

139. Thai salah kufar wiehh fwen, 
Milan jihan nabfn kaf. 

140. Wanj khare Sabib de agun, 

Gal wicb kapra pai. 

141. Bakhsh Allah de lekhe raekon, 

Main ban pur tqsir guiiahi. 

142. Eh mulk tera, eh mulk tera, 

Tun bain mulkan da s4in. 

143. Thf bauda j.alesan tera, 

Je tun qaidun jiud bacbai. 

144. Jarnel te Lok Subi'o 
Phir gal iba farmai. 

145. Gidf thf kivon ruilyon Mu!a, 

Karen ha pher larai. 

146. Akhvus nabi niunasib mekon 
Sabib Lokiin nal karan larai. 

147. Wazir .4mfr mere tan fwen 
Phiik limbi' ag laf. 

148. Jarnel kita cba zail Miile kiin, 

Gal fha farraai. 

149. Mai khazana cb ulat dunian 
Lekha de itiiain. 

150. Akhyii.s main bam biohara Siibn 
Ahi Ranift df badsbahi. 

151. Mulk aba wicb ijare, 

Daulat sal ba=ril puchai. 

162. Bai Daulat af kam hathyar^n de 
Mihanat ghinan sawaf. 

163. Jo iabab sipahian de 
Oh gai bin ithan lutaf. 

164. Kai rathe kaf bhane, 

Kaf ladhe nabfn kithafn. 

155. Kar ae ban babaiia rozfda. 

Oh gai bin sir mar4i. 

166. Akhyus babiin gun4h bin sir tore, 

Miila chhiite kahfn adai. 

157. Eikb bheiia bisse Landan, 

Walsi nal tikh4i. 


129. Pate exploded the powder in the mosque 
The bricks flew in the air. 

130. The white soldiers too fought valiantly. 
They paid their due to the full. 

131. Fiercely did they rush on their opponents 
As swiftly as a kite mounts in the air. 

132. None escaped by hiding, 

Who came before the white soldiers. 

133. The people of Multan were ruined. 

They wandered from place to place. 

134_ Mula was strictly surrounded. 

And enclosed in his fort. 

135. Mula senr for all his brothers, 

He called all his troops. 

136. He said : ‘ I have made much eifor;, 

But with no sncre.ss. 

137. In this hour of adversity. 

Who will now be mv comrade?’ 

138. Tbe soldiers refused absolutely 
Retribution came on his head alone. 

139. in their faii’ilc&siies.s this was the decision 
That there was nauaht save surrender 

140. He went and stood before the Sahib 
With, bis cloth round Ids neck. 

141. ‘ For the sake of God.' he said. ’ Forgive: 
I have sinned and committed wrong. 

142. This land is thine this land is thine, 
Thou art the Lord of all lands. 

143. I sliall be thy slave. 

If tliou save me from orison.' 

144. The General and Lahe Sahib* 

Then spake as fokows:- — 

145. ‘ Why 'last thou surrendered. Miila? 

Thou sboiildst bare fnueht again’ 

146. He said : ‘ It is not fitting for me 
To fight with the Sahibs. 

147. It is my Wazirs and Imirs, 

Who have blown up this fire ’ 

148. The General ’mprisoned IMula. 

And spoke as fnllrws: — 

149. ‘ Of thy goods and treasures, wealth and 
stores, 

Give herewith .an account.’ 

150. He said : ‘ T was only a poor Governor. 
The Kingdom was Ranjit’s. 

151. The country was on lease. 

T paid the revenue year by year. 

152. What else there was. on purchase of arm.s 
It was all spent in addition. 

153. .\nd the goods of the soldiers. 

These have here been plnndorod. 

154. Some have fled, some have escaped. 

Of others there is no trace. 

155. Thev came to earn a livelihood. 

And they have earned death.’ 

156. The General replied ; ' Great is thine 

offence : 

Mula, how can’st thou be pardoned? 

157. T have written to London. 

Answer will come spedily.’ 


•r — ■ 

• Lieutenant E.lwarl Lake, afterwards Financial Coinmissionur. was then aftacbed to. and practically in 
Cemmand of, the Bab iwalpur Contingent. 
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158. 

Jo Kampani da asi likhia. 

Nan janesun til tain. 

158. 

169. 

Tang rakhe Multan di Kampani, 

Bhale nit idahin. 

159. 

160. 

Jinda an dikhalo Mula, 

Ik war ithain. 

160. 

161. 

Dhoti ban Harar wanjaya 

Ande .‘Jil Kitab ni Sain. 

161. 

162. 

Dekho khel ih dadhe Rab di, 
Wasdian ujar gian ni jain. 

162. 

163. 

Hun aman zamana aya he, 

Ral khedan shinh te gain. 

163. 

164. 

Jo kuchh guzria mulke andar, 

Sobha akh sunain. 

164. 


Whatever order the Company gives, 

I shall not know for a time. 

The Company is in expectation of news 
from Multan 

It is always looking in this direction. 

‘ Bring Mula and show him to us alive, 
For once here.’ 

God has destroyed the dhoti-wearing 
Kirar. 

He has brought us People of the book. 
Behold this sport of the Almighty, 

How our populous cities are laid waste. 
Now hath come the age of peace, 

The lion and the cow play together. 
Whatsoever happened in this land. 

That has Sobh.\ set forth. 
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SPECIMENS OF SANAD8. 


The following grants are printed here as specimens of the manner 
in which favourable rates of land revenue were fixed at various period* 
under native rule. 

Sanad chanted by Muhammad Daea Shikoh, dated A.D. 1650. 

Chun dar abadani wa mamtiri-i-pargana Alampur Panah ihtimam- 
i-t.Amam ast, binaharan Mauza-i-Yusufpur wa Gardezpur muta’lliqa 
marhiime maghfiire Shaikh Abdul Jalil az qarar'i-nakdi sar-i-biga 
do rupaye dar khan'f Ktiel wa yak nim rupaye dar rabi’ Bijel ba 
’amal daramada wa az ayanda fasli khan'f Bijel siyadat wa nakabat- 
panah Shaikh Muhammad Rajii wa Sayad Sfubammad wald Sayad 
Fath Muhammad muta’lliqe ra guzashtand: ehunanchi tamassuk ba 
muhr-i-khud nawishta dadand; wa chiin ba qazae Rabbani tughiani-i-ab 
zami'n-i-muaziat mazkur gharqaba shuda wa muzan'an az bedili aksar 
rautafarrika gashta wa ba’ze ki manda anar niz nihe ba firar ma 
nihadand; binabar baqa-e-abadani wa kifayat-i-sirkar wa tassaUi 
r’iaya hawale khadiman-i-azmatf panah iffat-dnstgah mahal-i kakiTi 
koeh Abdul Jalil bint Shah Abdulfatteh Gardezi as ibtidae fasl khan'f 
Biiel hawdla namuda shud; ki ba imdad-i-tukhm wa taqqdvi mawaziat 
ra lib^d sazad wa ba kirar-i-bahawali chaharam hi'sa yak hissa di'wdn 
wa se hissa r'iay.i wa chakdar muqarrar namiida shud, wa naishakar 
wa pamba sar-i-biga do rupaya wa mauza Jalflpur waghaira aml-i-ma- 
mul ba hdl dashta shud: bayad ki ba khatir jama’ dar taraddud wa 
abdddni sai’ baligh namdyand ki fasl ba fasl wa 'dl ba sal miiafiq-i- 
kirarda'.l-i-sadr bazyaft namiida khwahad shud, wa ba ill.at-i-kankut wa 
topa bakhshi wa hech waia’ muzahimat na khwahad shud. muailfiq hast 
biid ba nmal khwiihad danamad — Insh’alla ta’ alia az in kaul w:> rp'rar 
tafawat wa tajawaz na khwahad shud. Tabrii' ul tarikb 21 Sbabre 
Afuharram ul-hardm San 30. 

Translntwn . 

.As wp are anxious for the extension of cultivation iu the p.irgaua 
of Alampur Panah and the villages of Yusnfpur and Gardezpur. he- 
Inngiug to the late Sheikh Ahdiil Jalil were assessed at a rash rate 
of R«.^2 per hjgha in the khan'f of the Turkish year of the ."^hoep and 
Rp, i-q.n per higha in the rabi of the rear of the Ape, and as the 
right reverend Sheikh Rain and Syad Muhammad, son of Svad Fateh 
Aliihammad. have resigned the said lands with pTer-t fi-mu the 
kh.an'f of the “ vear of the Ape ” and have written a deed to this effect 
and signed it with their seal, and as God has pleased to flood Ihe said 
villages with excessive inundations, and the tenants ha'*e nic'-t^y fled 
in desnair. and they that remain are ready for flight; there- 
fore. in order to establish cultivation and to heucSt the Gov- 
»rnment .and to comfort the subjects of Go’-eniirent, tbp said 
villages am eutrusted to the honorable widow of the said 
Abdul Jalil with effect from the khan'f of the “ '-ear of the 
.Ape ’■ so that she may bring the said bands into cidtivatior bv 
grants of seed and takavi ; and a fourth share of the produee shall he 
due to Government and three sh.ares to the euIt'Vators and t’ e n},at-d,ar; 
snd sugarcane and cotton shall pav Rs, 2 per higha. and in .Talilpur, 
&n.. the present prr.angements shall eontinue_ The grantees should, 
therefore, exert themselves eonfidentlr in bringing the land under 
cultivation Pavment shall bo made everv harvest ard everv vear 
sccording to the above agreement, and no kind of exaction shall he 
made in the form of appraisement, or the patwari’s “ topn ” or any 
ither cess: pavment shall be according to the aetuals. Please God 
there shall be no deviation of any kind from the above deed and 
agreement. Written on the 21st Moharram in the -flOth vear of 
the reign fof Shah Jah^nj}* 


Vll) 
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•PATTA GBANTBD BY DlWAN ChAND (A KaUDAB OF THE NaWAB OP BaHA- 

walpur) in A.D. 1816. 

Chlin darbab mazi'd wa afzum taraddud ta’alluqat muta’Uaqa 
Khalsa Lalwah ihtimam taman ast, darin-waqt Rai Mul Chand 
Monghia wa Isra Mai Gajwani darkhwast namudand ki agar patta yak 
dahna chah ba sigha istamrar dar zamin banjar ghairabad waqi’a Kot 
Hajf muta’lliqa Nala Bahawalwah az Sirkar daulat-madar marbamat 
shawad, mashar-un-ileh ba kharch mubligh az khud yak dahne chdh 
dar zamfn i mazkur nau ihdas kiinanfda abadi i an ba amal drad; 
lihaza hash ul hukm hazur ala wa afzunf niahsul sarkar i ala wa rafahi- 
yat riaya madd i nazar dashta min ibtidai fasl-i-rabi Sijkanel sal 1223 
fasli chunan qirar yaft ki mubligh 14 rupaye istamrar sal tamam cbah 
mazkur chunanchi 9 rupaye dar fasl-i-rabi wa 5 rupaye dar fasl-i-kharif 
babat pamba danadar be sharat abadi chahi wa biidand 25 bigha 
mazru’at dar fasli rabi wa 5 bigha dar fasl i kharif babat pamba 
danadar dar Sirkar i ala baz yaft khwahad shud. Agar mazru’at 
chah mazkrir ziada az sharah marquni ul sadar az riie zabti barayad, 
wa.ia taufir i ;in miijib sharah ta’allu<|a luila Sirdarwah dar Sirkar i 
ala bazyiift khwahad shud. Wa nia’malat jawari waghaira har ijnas 
sailaba wa jhalar dar zamin ahta chah mazkur abad shawad sailabn ba 
qirar 5 hissa wa jhalar bn qirar shasham his^. ba’d waza’ rahkam nisfi 

kasiir dar iwaz taraddudi ba ma’ abwab .Kharch wazani ba mashar- 

nn-ileh mujawwaz; nisfi kasiir wa mahsiil ba ma’ abwab kharch 
waghaira dnfa'nt miijib nhara bar bast ta’alluka mazkur dar sirkar i 
ala bazyiift khw.ihad shud. Bavad ki masbariii-ileh ba khatir jama’ 
abtidi i chiih ba' amal arnd. '‘Tnsha’alla ta’alla az in qaiil wa iqrar 
tafawaz zarra nn khw.ihad yaft. Tahrir bn tarikh ghiirr.i mah i 
Sbabaau. 1231 Hiiri. 

Tf'inslitio n. 

With a view to the extension of cultivation in the territories of 
Lalwah. and where.is at this time Rai Mul Chand. Monghia. and 
Anira Mai. Gajwaui. ’•■.’present that, if a p.itta be granted to them 
’ey Government for one well in perpetuity in the uncultivated land 
of Kot Haii appertaining to the Bahawalwah Canal they will at 
their own expense construct and bring into use a well in the said 
Lind: therefore, in accordance with superior orders, and in view of 
the increase of the Government revenue and the comfort of the lieges, 
it is h.erehv deterniined. with effect from the rabi of the year of the 
'Mouse. the Ua'di year 1223. that there shall be paid in perpetuity 
to Government a sum of Bs. 14 per anmiin.- — Bs. 9 in the rabi and 
Rs. o in the kharff (for cottoni — on condition of the cultivation 
being hy well alone and of there being 2-5 bijrlias of cultivation in 
the rabi and 5 bigbas of cotton in the kharff. If the cultivation of 
the said weh exceeds bv measurement at anv tone the abovementioned 
limits, the excess portion shall pay to Government at the rates [of 
batai] fixed for the Sirdarwah territory. And .such jowar. etc., as 
may be cultivated on the said well by flow or lift from tbe canal 
shall pnv to Goven mont at the rate of ono-fifth for flow and one-sixth 
for lift, .tfter dcrliicting the tenant's share, half kasiir shrdl be taken 
by the lessee in return for his expenses on eiiltivation, together with 
the cesses and dediietions on crops other than ga-ain crops The other 
half of the kasiir and the owner’s share shall go to Government, 
together with cesses, deductions, dues, et" . according t” the established 
r.ate prevailing in the said territories, T.et the lessees, therefore, sot 
themselves confidentlv to bring the well into use; and please God 
there shall be no deviation whatever from the terms of this deed and 
promise. r>at‘’d tbe 1st of ,8b,aban. ,V.H. 12-31 (.t.'D. 1816b 

Patta orantfu by Biw.an ArTTT.RA,T (.\.T). 18161. 

Oliiin tawaijiib khatir sirkar-i-.ala barahi mazid .abadf ta’alluqa 
Shuia’.ib.ad mntasarraf slmd dan'ii-wila Cbaudhri ^^ohan T.al amada 
zahir karda ki qitta zaiin'n miitasil Chah Khandawala waqia’ maiiza 
Bangala wfran wa banjar mutliq uftada; agar patta istamrari ba sigha 
ihsan az sarkar marabmnt shawad ani.a dar zamin mazkiir ehah nan 
ibdas karda abad tawanam sakbt. Cbiln dar mazi'd abad’ intifa sirkar 
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ast nazar baran da&lita mubligh 12 rupaye sal tamam sivvai nilsiyab 
wa naishakar waghaira istamrar miijib zail jaiz karda; agar arazi bar 
cbah mazkur siwai ziraiat gandam wa jawar bajri waghaira raqba 
qirari ziraiat nil siyah wa naishakar kasht kunad, bhawali i an ba 
qirar haftam hissa, kharcli ba shard, mauza wa ghalla shall ba qirar 
shasham hissa mujawwaz karda; bayad ki arazi ba khatir jama’ chah 
nan ihdas karda abadi dar pesh numayad; ba miijib hamin nawishta 
ba ’amal khwahad amad ; wa chhera ihdasi ba miijib nan abadan 
muqarrar shud, chhera sal awwal niiiaf, ayanda nim chhera muqarrar 
namiida shud. 

, ( X)ar rabi’ Rs. 7. asl Rs. 6, siwa Re. 1. 

xstamrar Rs. iL ^ J^^barif Rs. -5, asl Rs. 4. siwa Re. 1. 

liar rabi’ 25 bigha 

Rakba q.irar - D.ir kharit — .az ghaigi bigha : az kasht vanwar 
■' 7 bigha muaf 

Kasht sabzi taikari ba qarar paiijam hissa bila kliji'ch. 

Tahrir 4 Mah Jeth, Sambat 1&02_ 

V/hereas the Government is i nxious lor tlie increase oi cultivation 
in the taluka of Shujabiid and \vher3a.s Chaudhri Mohan Lai has come 
and declared that a certain plot ot land near the Khandawala well 
in Mauza Baugala is deserted and entirely uncultivated, and that, 
if a fixed lease were granted bv tlie Gpvernment on favorable terms, 
he would be able to bring the land into' cultivation !iy building a new 
well therein, and as the exter.sion of ,’nltivation is the profit of 
Government, in consideration thereof a fixed rent of R.s. 12 per 
auimiu, exclnv've rt indigo and sugar, i.s hereby sanitioned: and it 
is hereby laid clown that if the lessee, in addition to the cultivation 
of wheat, jowar, bajra, etc., shall in the area covered by the lease, 
cultivate indigii and sugar, he .shall pay batiii thereon at the rate of 
one-seventh ; and the deductions for cultivation expenses shall be at 
the ordinary village rate; and rice will be divided at the rate of one- 
sixth. The lessee should start fearlessly on the cultivation of the land 
by con.striioting the well, and this present lease shall come into 
operation. The scale of forced labour for canals is fixed at the rate 
adopted fo’' new cultivation, i.c.. the first year nil, and afterwards half 
rates. 

Fixed payments Rs. 12 i Rahi Rs. 7, revenue Rs. 6. cesses Re. 1. 
per annum. ' Kharif Rs. 5, revenue Rs. 4, cesses Re. 1. 

( In the rabi’ 25 bignas. 

Area covered by the lease s In the kharif 13 bighas of grain crops. ; 

(, bighas of cotton. 

Vegetables to pay one-fifth batai after deducting expenses. 

'iv’ritton on the 4tii Jeth. Samba: IPb? 
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Origin of village names. 


Multan. 


Shujabad, 


Lodbrau. 


KabifWMla. 


I. — VlXLAGE> :’A.\fEI> AFTER FlJlSO». 
A — Aftet' the founder cr ne.ir rtlation. 


Nanrangabad. 
Bast: Ratta. 
Zabdipar. 
Baiigaiwala. 
Kharpur. 

Raja pur. 
Aiattital. 
Icayatpur. 
Chnhapar. 

Jhok Lachmi 
Xarayau. 
Jahangirauad. 
Baba w a i p u r- 
Sukh5\ (foiifu'er 
and $ou}. 


^l.erpur. 

Adamwaban. 

Mubamuiadpu’ 

Todarpur. 

Wah: Divvan 

Miaopur. 

Mahra. 

'.ViM 

Sera; •" idhu. 

Wahi Bakbar. 

Lrtliur.. 

Klara bai.a- 

Wahi Sawava. 

.Malikp-r, 

nu'. 

K' sarpur. 

li-jQdabpur. 

(Ja'ogal of 

Sh'.jitpur. 

JaUbibad. 

Sbabamud). 

^huJabad. 

Anirck. 

Gagix Ka- 

(N’awau Sbuja 

Aiuvvdhar!. 

1 u n dar-Ju- 

KLan). 

Jus. 

Itinuui. 

Nasirpur. 

Ruk iipGi. 

Gagr.j— T.ver 

Parijani. 

Bjbuj'ur. 

buDu.) 

*M'^bacp'ir, 

J.d.lpur. 
Maiijiia K 

H aibelwalu. 
Gola. 

Uutpur, 

Lai Kamal. 

L uba m m a d 
Sui. 

* •v;*:ruo. 

Oulhar. 

Chauuu Sbah- 
baz (two 1 

persons), 1 

Ml ugauwala. 

\ 


B — After a tenant, servant or 


Nandla, 

Hamidpur. 

Tarbvatpnr. 

Sajriwaban. 


j Udowshi. 

Gndpur 

Rot la. 

1 Kotli Chakar, 

Wall! Ratna- 

Rukanwula. 


wali. 

Saiarwalau. 



Paqirpur. 



KaiideviRbi, 


Hand la 
Si.arifa. 
Cbatani. 

t>tteiipur. 

l)j-r».n\aban. 

Bstindpur. 

Gual.ri. 

SI rtbjahau. 
i.uudan. 

^1 ailsj. 

T'. dar. 

K i'uabar. 

Maindi, 

K.iddii. 

-Murjg'aiidcb 

Cb.tjjudob. 

Lilt). 

Cl.ak. 


Rn ura. 
Hudhu. 

Kukanpur. 


C,— After a local ruler vffieia, or jagiraar. 


Akbarpar. 

1 Dairipur. 

j BaliiwaJgarb. 

Akil. 

1 Shergiirb. 

^lampir. 

1 fliiazipur. 

! Amirpur. 

Sardarpur. 

Khurrauipur. 

HuzaSarabad. 

1 Sikandaraoso. 

Agbarkbani. 

' Gar . e z p u r 
(JagirdAr). 


^^aifpur. 

M ankot. 

1 Kntabpnr, 
Karampnr, 
Alampur. 
Muradpur. 
Ghauspur. 


XI 
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xii 


MaltsD. 


Shnjabad- 


Lodhran . 


KaWrwala. 


Msilai. 


J). — After holt/ persons and saints. 


Babawali. 

Alipur. 

MuLamnindiinT. 

Kebirwila. 

Bahiwalwib. 

Khera. 

Anj^Qullapor. 

fchabn Taliii. 

Mamdal. 

Z irin. 

P.r Til n nun 

Shah Musa. 


Sbnh Danyal. 

Diwan. 

Alahdipur 

■Jalalpur. 


Abdul Hakim. 

Cbawaln 

J'ht r Shah 

Abu Said. 


Jodhp'ur. 

jJas'iaikh. 

''akhdum Kasbid. 

K ot!a Sbab. 


Wat f^npuraii. 


Pif Mahbab. 

iia^ul. 


Hrtsi. 


Hab ba Syal 

0 hanspnr. 


Sabz Gidar 

! 

(Sami’d and 

Mir Hussain. 


i(iidar-“ tr.be 


tonii'ler’h nann-j.) 

Mianpur. 


Sabt-Mnham- 


Bel a i w a 1 a 


n)ads*“'bz a 



(spiritual 

tcacherfll. 


-aint ), 



£.- 

— MisCi.li ituoui'. 



Tarat Ihib trik. 

W.ih 1 Ka jii 

Past’. Sjiwjn. 

Salih Shah- 


Taraf (3P:a I. 

Ua’n 

HairaiiRali 

Mansur Mirali 


Taraf >i(lhn 

Hii'sam 1 

(T.ambir'lar) 1 

hoi-liatn. 

I'porrli.Tstr). 

’ i)’8K 

j 

^lanibarrinr-). 


A.!- 

S’’'al. 1 


1 



IL- 

I’UIF'At NA'fJS?' Ol ORI6I>*AL 0VN>ER3 OK '1B>AMS 



A.- 

—Single tribe. 



Ktick'.a’. 

Bli<r. 

Lodli’ali. 1 

Kot Bliuttii ] 

Babuku. 

(i.igra. 

Motiia. 

Waiii Ui>rian 

Bela : anjuihia 

B .iti. 

liftr 

Oai 

Wall. 

I'ldllun. 

Sud.ra. 

Labur. 

Band’ i 

Mu n IT all'. 

B iti tn. 

X'un 

I a]i-\r 

S^anji. 

Bash MochidU- 

Sandianwala. 

jMitti 

Tra. gar. 

Knnun 

w 1 i i i 

Gadari 

Kborau. 

Dumia 1 

SiOidila. 

; anu'.lraii. 

t-o' jl 

Ramoia. 

Kbai^ucwala. ' 

Wains 

Sjimra 

^'anwaUl. 

Puna. 

Bo-an i 

K:.„U' 

Kal u\v ‘ila 

Kln»'sl;rirdn. 

Abrr.ni. 

Lan^ . ial. 

Biuli. 

Kotii •Thandiran 

M-ini 

Dal. 

Tlmtti. 

Ciak. 

Bapp ir 

Knnd Malkini, 

OJbla. 

Kahawaran. 

JliaujuiHt. 

RdWai i. 

Kiikarh tti 

Mrihni. 

hotbi ^lallarjiTl. 

^ ahi. 

Mahar. 

Kukar - Tnbe 

M..kkal. 

Cliak Mahni 

Klior. j 

Kaml'ob. 

ut Hindu 

Guj.i.r. 

Miaiii Ni'ti. 

1 

Sal' a. 

shopkeepers). 

()thi. 

(Miaiii-ti ib<* ; 


Ar\a. 


Saudal. 

\isti f'om nisf 


Do-i. 


M-mdan. 

and added v'lion 


f'u:r*l\v«ri. 


Ghallu. 

ha'f the > 


Ko'esbiwaln. 


Arapur. 

\v u 


Mitru. 


Arawahan. 

Bind ^ Sandila. 


Hast! 


Hardogamb. 

JJiok Wain-. 


Aliir. 


Kotii 

Kun Adli>aiiii. 


ti ■ mbol . 


MahtiiQ. 

(Adlivaiu -land 


X.iich. 



betwe*'!'. two 


.Itt-ir Hora. 



In-anches! ut a 


B b u t e j i 



ri\ er.. 


(Bhiattas). 

1 ai Wail nan 





( Waifsras). 

Do. a Arain. 
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XUl 


Maltin. 


Sayar Kharak. 
Daarana 
Langana. 


Shujabad. 

Lodhr^n. 

KabirurAla. 

B.- 

Miri Malla. 

--Two trihes» 

Jammu Jat. 
Daplma gbara. 



Mails!. 


Ohulam 
S ndbi. 
Rath 
Ham mar. 


III. — Coil BINATION OF 1‘F1';oNAB ANi> TBIBAD NAMSS. 


Snltanpnlr. Wachha 

Hammar. Sai;dila. 

Falluh- 1 -pur. Mochi 

Salih Mai. PannaAn. 

Kammun Khor. Shadi 

Alamdi Sara. Kachhala. 

Shekhpur 

Shajra. 



Khairdiu 
Hnmian». 
Murad Mau. 
Nek M .chia. 
''hakra Bab. 

S hib Langra. 
Akla Chaugar. 


Rafik Taj- 
Wana. 
RsnizAn. 
Hinjan. 

Jindu Joy a. 
Ziad >t 
Path an 
LAI S g^u. 
Mitbii Asar. 
Aziz Kaum. 
Ghsdi 
Bi’cch. 
Halim 
Kbichl 
G'dir udhl 
Rath Sli 
G mb B.ida. 
Kaura 
Kamdma. 
Kot Malik. 

Chak 

rh hana 
(courtesy 
titles for a 
Joy a and 
>yad rea- 
pect). 
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Miscellaneous. 

Multan Tdhsil. 

Basti Nau = a village swept away by the river and then 
resettled. 

Sbakar Bela = so called because of the sugarcane grown 
there. 

Nilkot = called because of the indigo crops. 

Bohar=from a bohar tree planted by Baba Farid. 

Kachhkot=Mud fort. 

Kothewala= from a faqir’s house, 

Basantkot = a fort founded on Basant Panchmi. 

Shahkot or Sakot = site of three (seh) old forts or a fort 
with three wells. 

Panikua = either a place of five wells, or one distant 
five kos from Multan. 

.Taliwn ban = after local floods of water. 

Tattar =barren land. 

Raj-ghat = the royal ferry. 

Tindni = humble. 

Hamrot = said to be ‘ ham-rohti ' a grant made for sub- 
sistence. 

Eangilpur = the splendid village. 

Githbarabar = a naiTow village almost covered by the 
span (■ g’th ’) of a hand. 

Muhauiniadpur Ghota=the village is shut in by date 
trees and is therefore hot (ghut). 

Wan Cbatta = called after a ‘ wan ’ or ‘ baoli ’ (well 
with steps). 

Billiwalla = Records the death of a traveller’s cat that 
fell down a well. 

Tahsll SJiAijdhdd. 

Bhana = a cattle or sheep pen. 

Jhangi = a clump of trees. 

Narul = a reedy tract. 

!Kandar=a swamp of bulrushes. 

iVanoi=a clump of van trees. 

Ehara= bitter well water. 

Siri=a tract of saiUb. 


xiv 
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B-appri = hard soil. 

Soman = subject to percolation from the river. 

BotoTvahi = a water-course in the riverain. 

.jangwali = a site of constant quarrels (jang). 

Fattehbela = Diwan Sawan Mai is said to have conquer- 
ed some robbers here. 

Langar = revenue assigned in charity for the support of 
the servants of the Diwans of Jalalpur. 

Khanbela = a riverain game preserve of the Eihans of 
Bahawalpur. 

Eotli Adil = a fort built by Adil Khan. 

Man’ Aun = hou.se of the Nuns. 

Halal AYaja = called after a village fund used to dig 
a canal cut. 

Dhundhun = smoke — smoke — -an exclamation of a pre- 
vious ruler on .seeing the village and perhaps refers to the 
river mist. 

Lodhrnn 'folistl. 

Tliali = sandy ground. 

Lai-waLan = pla 'e of the .small tamarisk. 

Doratta = a double Persian well. 

Pipli 

Khajjiwala 

Dern Jhand = after tree.s. 

Bohar ' 

Bohar Laugah ' 

Kathgarh = wooden stronghold. 

Lai Saddn=rped hut of one .«adda. 

Gidran = place of jackals. 

Sherghuri = tiger’s den — so named after the tigers that 
once lived in the adjacent jungle. 

Dhanot = Dana-ot or the refuge from robbers founded 
by Dana. 

Chorwah = a dry canal bed used by robbers. 

Nangni = after a winding or snake-like water-course. 

KabtrwdJa Tahsii. 

Kaurewala = after a bitter well. 

Ukanwala = after grove of nhan trees. 

Cbbappranwala = after the reed huts that once compos- 
ed the village. 

Chopratta^char-harta — four adjacent wells. 

Ath-muddi = eight roots tof a famous bohar tree). 
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Jhafjga = low-lying tract. 

Kuranga = may refer to a deformed tree (ku-rajigaj or to 
the loss of a flock of sheep from a severe hailstorm (kurang). 
Khatti Chur = said to be a corruption of kheti-zor. 

Ghasit-wahan = so called from the rapid flow of its ori- 
ginal watercourse which dragged everything before it. 

Mailsi Tahiti. 

Aroti = a place of reed huts. 

Bhagsar = place of cattle and reeds. 

Kharala = where the khar or sajji plant grows. 

Tel Chiragh = so called because the revenue was muaf 
to a shrine. 

Lundi Gamaj = the thieving place of the Gamaj tribe. 

Shitab-garh = after a fort built very (juiekly in the time 
of Diwan Siwan Jllal. 

Zorkot = after a fort built by Ashraf khan, son of Karam 
Khan, Daudputra against his father’s orders. 
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